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ntroduction 



While developing this Teaching Guide, the 
authors have attempted to incorporate historical, 
geographical; social, political, and cultural mater- 
ials that comprise the 'heritage of the society of 
the Western Frontier and Upper Missouri region. 
Included are the legacies that have given shape to 
the cultures of nine states: Minnesota, Iowa, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado and Utah. 

Activities such as exploration, fur trading, 
Indian affairs, mining, stock growing, transporta^ 
tion and industrial development have been com- 
mon to the histories of most of these states, and 
the Native Americans . nd Anglo-Americans who 
"'have made up the societies have shared several 
characteristics. AIJ have possessed love for the 
prairies, plains and mountams, and have worked, 
to live in harmony with nature. All have belonged 
to groups that have contributed to the region's 
culture in significant ways: Indians, explorers, 
trappers and traders, missionaries, prospectors, 
farmers, cowboys, ranchers, soldiers, cown build- 
ers, industrialists, transportation builders, politi- 
cians, and various isolated religious and ethnic 
populations. All have been bound together by the 
desire to share benefits from the naturdi resources 
of the region, and by preference for open 
country. 

„ Teachers and students should strive to under- 
stand not only state and local histories during the 
Bicentennial year, but also the histsric roots that 
have fostered the emergence of an extraordinary 
regional culture. No less than New England, the 
South, the Southwest or the Pacific Slope, the 
Western Frontier and Upper Missouri region has a 
histgry.a contemporary character and a promising 
future of its own. Let us all make a concerted ef- 
fort during the Bicentennial year to understand 
the importance of this region to the nation as a 
whole. 



Purpose of the Guide 

The purpose of this Teaching Guide for Bicen- 
tennial activities is to present the teacher with:. 

(a) a basic course of study for the cultural 
history and^ography of the Upper Mis- 
souri and Western Frontier region; 

(b) a basic guide for presenting the rich, ex< 
citing heritage of the society of the region; 



(0 

(d) 
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(f) 



information of Bicentennial interest on 
the Western Frontier and Upper Missouri 
region - - its history, geography, social 
development, industrial progress, political 
structure and people; 
a filing system for the accumulation of a 
library on history, geography and social 
studies pertaining to each of the several 
states in the region; 

a system for relating the history, geo- 
graphy and social concerns^of the region 
with those of other western states, the 
nation and the world, through the use of 
topics and themes drawn from the Ameri- 
can Issues Forum program; ^ 
an accumulation of suggested Bicentennial 
projects, construction plans, project^de- 
velopmeht ideas, student involvement ac- 
tivities and resource materials for class- 
room teachers and students, as well as 
adults, who are looking for "something to 
do" during Bicentennial celebrations; 
a system for building community, county, 
area, state and regional histories in the 
framework of Bicentennial study of the 
Western Frontier and Upper Missouri re- 
gion. 

It is advisable to use the Guide as it has been 
structured, for the richness of the region's heri- 
tage can be understood only through the examin- 
ation of all of its roots. Students should be en 
couraged to learn names, events and places as well 
as to understand concepts stressed by the auth^jfg^ 
It is well to keep in mind that this is a guide,j#^f 
a textbook, compiled to encourage discussfbn, 
inquiry, research and other activities. Teachers 
should employ reference materials available in 
most school or community libraries. If used as a 
storehouse of information by students, and as a 
springboard for course preparation by teachers, 
this guide should lead to the development of ex- 
citing, rewarding social studies courses. 

The authors have worked with all public school 
teachers in mind - - whether they be native or 
new to the area, well-read or weakly-versed about 
the Western Frontier and Uppe^* Missouri region. 
The narratives in the Guide should supply suffi- 
cient information for beginning teachers, or thos^ 
who are new to the region, as they prepare to lead 
inquiries, discussions, and other activities pertain- 
ing to cultural heritage. At the same time, it has 
been written with the veteran teacher in mind. 
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about the history and 
to use the knowledge 



Veterans will lee many opportunities to incorpor- 
ate "boxes full" of materials and lessons already 
in use. * 

' Structure of the Guide " 

The Guide is comprised of ten teaching units. 
Each contains major events and activities that 
have taken p\ace in the region since the time 
' vanguardsmen along the frontier first began to 
keep written records. While selecting the events, 
people, groups and activities for each unit, the 
authors have attempted to emphasize the broader 
aspects of the history of the Western Frontier and 
Upper Missouri region. Events of local or area" 
interest have been included only to illustrate the 
main currents of the region's history. 

Major historical themes lie the units together, 
and teachers should attempt to show how those 
themes contributed to the composition of the her- 
itage of the Western Frontier and Upper Missouri 
region as a whole. Yet, each unit contains sub- 
units of geographical and historical significance: 
narratives, landmarks, maps, puzzles and "how 
to's" that can be used independently. 

Students should be Encouraged to '*seek truth" 
culture of the reg n, and 
they acquire' as reinforce- 
ment for their roles ^s citizens of the region, as 
well as of ,the»nation., |t is more productive, in the 
long run, to substitute fact for legend, and to 
learn to live with the worlc^* - for better or worse 
^ as it exists. t> • 

The Challenge to Search fpr Uniqueness 

^Scattered across the Western Frontier and Upv 
per Missouri region are hundreds of unique fea- 
tures: geographic points of interest, historic sites, 
and areas that have been subjected to intensive 
development. During the Bicentennial year, peo- 
ple in each corr.inunity should be encouraged to 
look for unique features "close to home," even 
though they have not* been publicized as^much as 
some in other communities. For example, m al- 
most every community there was a "first school' 
hduse." jjn every state there occurred some inno- 
vation: ' in Wyoming the original constitution 
provided for the first opportunity for women to 
go to the polls; in Utah the Mormons created the 
first effective irrigatiqn system in the region; etc. 
The value of Bicentennial observances is greatly 
enhanced, in other words, when recognition is 
given to developments that have occurred close- 
by. Events that took place in'Boston, New York 
and Philadelphia two centuries ago are important, 
but to study them alone, at the^ expense of the 
roots of regional heritage, is to miss the point of 
the Bicentennial year. 

OOOU 



Contents of the Guide ^ 

While examining the Teaching Guide for the 
Cultural History arid- Geography of the Western 
Frontier and Upj}ei|Mi$sourt. you will find that it 
is easy to use. In a sense, it is comprised of 
ready-made lesson plans, with related activities 
and enrichment materials includ^dx It can sav6 
hours of valiilbte preparation and teaching time.* 
Maps, charts and activity sheets i^^ay be repro- 
duced for distribution among students. Graphic 
material can be converted into plastic overlays for 
overhead projectors, of fset or "ditto" masters and 
photocopies. ^ 

Following the introduction, the Teaching Guide 
has been dividet^y tabs that summarize the 
several units, and serve as tablef of contents. 
Notice that a special unit has been included to 
provide general information about the Bicenteh^ 
nial program^ which has been prepared by the 
American Revolution Bicentennial Administj^a- 
tion and the National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities. HERITAGE 76, FESTIVAL USA and 
HORIZONS 76 give a genefai overview of the 
nation's Bicentennial thrust. The American Issues 
Forum Calendar of Topics, reproduced in a brief 
outline, suggests subjects for discussions to en- 
hance the value of the teaching units. 



Following the Bicentennial program, unit are 
thirteen, under the following titles: y/ 

TEACHINS GUIDE 

This divided section contains information tea- 
chers will need for effective use of the Guide. The 
detailed narrative of the structure and use of 
materials will help teachers transmit the cultural 
heritage of the region to students. 

MAPS AND CHARTS 

This section contains project. and outline maps 
of the region, and of the nine states. Students 
can team much about their states and region by 
locating, towns, rivers, mountains, parks and so 
on. 

AMERICA^ INDIANS 

The first historic uniffeatures a narrative that 
tel^s of the American Indian long before the com- 
ing of the first non-Indians - - a^ description of 
Indian life in the region as it was found by early 
expl^rs, traders and trappers; the history of the 



Indians' strure'^ maintain their homeland; the 
story^of In^n life on reservations; and comments 
regarding ^American Indians' modern struggle for 
survival and identity.: 

^ EXPLORERS, TRADERS, TRAPPERS 

Who were the explorers to the region? 
What records of their journeys do we have? This 
overview provides the answers to many questions 
about thB contributions of explorers, traders and 
traopers in the region during the 17th, 18th and 
t9th Centuries. %. 

SOLDIERS AND FORTS 

« 

In thjs unit there is emphasis on the role of 
soldiers as buffers bftween Indian and ncm-lndian 
populations in the region. How did soldiers main- 
tain peac^? What good did solc^iers and forts 
serve? Attention is focused upon the locations of 
fortS/ the tneaties and some of the_ military history 
of the regioh.: 

TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 

This is an Analysis of the effect of land, water 
and air traveMn the Western Frontier and Upper 
Missouri region, featuring' a careful look at steam- 
boats, overland trails, railroads, highways and air 
routes, telephones, telegraphs' and even the role 
that the Pony Express played in the history of 
. the region. What effect have they had on com- 
merce? 
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CATTLEMEN 



The glamour and romance of the American 
cowboy, cattle drives, cow towns, and cattle 
barons unfold ik a study of the impact of the 
chtle industry upon the Western Frontier and 
Upper Missouri region. 

* AGRICULTURE 

This unit describes the contribution of farmers 
to Western Frontier and Upper Missouri history. 
After a long^eriod during which farmers believed 
that the land in this region was "unfit for farm- 
ing," they found it usefuf for agriculture and 
claimed leadership in producing crops to feed the 
world.. 

/Government and politics 

This unit reviews the existence of political 
colonialism m the history of the region. Following 
exploTiLtion and initial settlement, nine states 
were formed. Leaders emerged who became pro 
minent in shaping national, as well d^s regional, 
affairs 



CONSERVATION AND ECOLOGY 

A look at the National Parks and Monuments; 
conservation of water, minerals an^UsottTand the 
preservation of birds, wild life and migration ref- 
uges. Here are a Ipok^at what has been done to pre- 
serve the ecological heritage of the region and a 
challenge to pass on the richness of this region to 
those who will see the Trjcentennial.: 

TOWNS AND TOWN BUI LDERS 

This is about people - - some reputable and 
some not - -whD opened up the Western Frontier 
-and Upper Missouri region., While studying town 
builders, students should explore histories of their 
own towns, and town builders, and share these 
stories. 

CULTURE 

A miscellaneous teaching unit that summarizes 
the roots of our cultural heritage - - the writers, 
musicians, artists, educators, leaders and out- 
standing persons who share in the culture that 
makes the region unique. Ever popular in nrHJsic, 
literature and graphic media, the stories of the 
Western Frontier and Upper Missouri region still 
abound today. 



ENRICHMENT MATERIALS 

This section has been added to include an anno- 
tated bibliography and a glossary of significant 
terms. Teachers will want to add information on 
their towns, statqs and the region. We suggest 
that you add appropriate file dividers or folders 
marked "local," "county," "state," etc. Here 
you can put all those newspaoer clippings, pic- 
tures and brochures you have collected over the 
years. 

Scope 

The authors believe that the Guide is versatile 
enough to use in-either elementary or secondary 
schools. However, it has been specifically designed 
for the middle schooLor junior high school class- 
room age group and level of interest. If it is to 
serve in elementary courses it will be necessary to 
use some of the less complicated activities, where- 
as if it is used in high schools, teachers will want 
to add more complicated objectives and concepts. 
Both can be accomplished by involvement of stu- 
dents in developing the units, by inquiry methods 
and by problem solving approaches. All of these 
should be familiar to the competent teacher. 
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Substance of ihe Guide 



Information included in the text comes from 
standard sources listed in the bibliography, or 
from primary sources available on th.e shelves of 
most university libraries. Recognition for author- 
ship of quoted materials is given by mention in 
the text of sources from which they have been 
tsken. Karen Lindekugel has drawn-aU-Ji^aps^for 
this guide except two - • those that identify Indian 
land holdings during the 1860's and the year 
1950, which are accompanied by citations. Simi- 
larly, Barb Orde has created all "how to's" excep4r^' 
those accompanied by appropriate credits. 

The authors of the Guide have made selections 
of examples for use in the text, and choices of 
locations for use in the com|30sition of maps, 
with major historic developments in mirid. Nu- ^ 
merous events and points of interest have been 
omitted through the desire to be concise and to 
stress the history of the region "as a whole." It is 
assumed that teachers and students who use this 
Guide will identify developments and places im-^ 
portant to thejr own communities and benefit 
from the experience. 

Meaning of the Guide . 

During the^ last class period devoted to the 
study of the Western Frontier and Upper Missouri 
region, teachers and students should pause to re- 
flect upon the importance of the materials they 
have covered. No less than any other region in 
the United States - - New England, the South, 
the Southwest or the Pacific Slope - - this region 
has a history and cultural heritage of its own that ,^ 
should inspire pride. Native Americans established 
civilizations long before the Age of Exploration 
that followed the first expeditipn of Christopher 
^ Columbus, and have survived in the face of ex- 
treme hardships with many elements of their pre- 
historic cultures mtact. Trapqers and traders, mis- 
sionaries, miners and other groups discussed in the 
Guide braved the hazards of the frontier to $uper- ^ 
impose a new civiWzation flpon the onesXthat 
existed at the times of their arrival Together, 
Indians and non- Indians have forged a unique pat- 
tern of life between the upper Mississippi River 
Valley and the Interior Basin, and, in doing so, 
have contributed their fair share to the ac-^ 
complishment of the "Manifest Destiny" of the 
United States. ^ 



BICENTENNIAL THEMES 



I Thejifft month: August 31 through September 27,, 1975 



"A Nation of Natiom" 

August 31. 
September ?'< 
September 14: 
Sejnember 21: 



1. The Founding Peoples 

2. Two Centuries of Immigrants 

3. Out of Many, One 

4. WePfedgaAllegtanGe . . 



AMERICAN ISSUES FORUM 
CALENDAR OF TOPICS 



tt. The second month: September 28 through October 25. 1975 

The Land of Plenty 

September 28: 1. A Shrinking Frontier? 

Octobers: 2, The Sprawling City 

October 1 2: 3. Use and Abuse in the Land of Plenty 

October 19: 4. Who Owns the Land 

Ml. The third month: October 26 through November 22, 1975 



"Certain Unallenafale Rig^" 

October 26: 
November 2: 
November 9: 
November 16: 



1. Fr^dom of Speech, Asembiy and Reltgion 

2. Freedom of the Press 

J. Freedom from Search and Seizure 
4. £q u|lflntMt ioQjjnder the Law 



IV, The fourth month: November 23 through December 20. 1975 



"A More Perfect Unkm" 

November 23: 
Q November 30: 
December 7: 
December 14: 



The American Govemmertt 

1. "In Congress As^mbied ..." A Representative Legislature 

2. A^Presidem: An Elected E^cecutive 

3. "TheGovernnrtent": The Gro.wth of Bureaucracy 

4. "By Consent of the States. " 



V.THe fifth nwnth: 'January 11 through February 7. 1976 



Wtorktng in Amertca 

January 11: 
January 18 
January 25. 
February 1. 



1. The Anr>€rican Work EthiC 

2. Organization of the Labor Force 

3 The Welfare State' Providing a livelihood 

4 Enjoying the Fruits of Labor 



VI The sixth nwnth: February 8 through March 6. 1976 

"The Buslnew of America ..." 

Februarys. 1 Private Enterprise in, the Marketplace ^ 

February 15. 2 Empire Building: Cornering the Market 

February 22. 3. Subsidizing and Regulatinsr Controlling the Economy 

February 29. 4. Selling the Consumer 

VH. The seventh mcmth: March 7 through April 3. 1976 

America in the World 

March 7: 1 The American "Dream" Among Nations 

March 14: 2. The Economic Dimension 

March 21 . ' 3. A Power m the World 

March 28: 4. A Nation Among Nations 



VIII. The eighth month: April 4 through May 1 ,1976 



Growing Up In Amertca 

April 4; 
A^*?il 11-. 
April 18. 
April 25: 

IX, The ninth month. 



1. the American Family 

2. education for Work and Life 

3. "In God We Trust" 

4. A Sense of Belonging 



May 2 throu^i N§y 1976 



Life, Lifaartr the Pursuit of Happmeu 

May 2: 
May 9: 

May 18., 3 The Pursuit of Pleaajre 

May 23 4. The Fru^ of Wisdom 



1. The Ragged IndrvKkjalist 

2. The Dream of Success 
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HORIZONS 76 

Within the American Revolution Bicentennial Administration's (ARBA's) mandate to relate the basic principles on which the Nation was 
founded to Bicentennial programs, Horizons 76 is primarily future oriented. Within the ARBA'| charge to provide coordtnatio^^nd leadership 
^or the 200th <»mmemorat ion, Horizons '76 encompasses the substantial portion of responsibilities to meet the President's caMlor 

this to be the occasion for looking ahead, for defining and dedicating ourselves to our common purposes, and for speeding the 
accomplishment of specific local projects responsive to our changing national prtonties. 

^The President also emphasized the desirability of a central and unifying theme for the Bicentennial . lmprovtng\the quality of life 

\ \ , , 

Neither tha President, the Congress, nOr the ARBA would represent that the programs the ARBA supports, endorses. Or activates can provide a 
panacea for all th9 iMs of our society The ARBA's role is seen to be that of a catalyst m both the public and private sectors to bring forth by 
1976 and *- ^ " y .cvels of achievement Hopefully, from programs Jhus begun will flow a continuum of improvements in the quality of 
' life for e\ n even into Century Ml. 

^The ARB \ lias reflected the view that the major Horizons '76 program which can both involve every Ame^can and tead to improvenfvents in the 
quality of life for every American is "Call for Achievement." It proposes that the Anrwncan people i^ere they live,' where they work, or 
wherever they are joined by a commonality of interest come together to define thei» shared aims, to establish plans and priorities for their 
achievement m hne w»th their resoWces/aqd then to wOrk vigorously tOftBther for achievements ^ / 

In addition «o "Call for Achievement" the ARBA will concentrate t^e limited resources it can ojmnftand to have maximum impact upon im- 
provement quality of life in Century III Priority wilt be given to the bebt projects so that, wheh the fireworka have fad*»d and the parades 
are over, it can be said people are living tietter because we applied to the future the best of the principles and spirit of the past. 



HERITAGE 76 

/ 

The heritage of Arr^erica embraces the whole country It is the substance of our collective nriemory. The Bicentennial Era ft rich in historic 
events to be commemorated and provides opportunity for direct citizen participation m examining the heritage and values of this nation The 
discovery of this heritage is an exciting experience, one to give optimism and confidence to alt Americans. The American Revolution Bicenten- 
nial Administration (ARBA) urges alt public and private groups irt America to recall these first 200 years of growth and development. 
July 4, 1976 wiM close the second century of this Nation's existence We have progressed from the time of a 4-*veek Atlantic crossing in 1776 
to a 3-day voyage to the moon 

The Bicentennial is the anniversary of these first 200 years of growth and developnfwnt. Though this Nation is now troubled by both ancient 
and fTKJdern problems of human society.^ the ARBA first urge5 an examination of our country its heritage and values. The term "An^^ican 
know-how" is not folklore We are a Nation of doers We have faced countless problems and have continued to function and grow under our 
es^tabtishinq Constitution longer thaa.anv other contemporary Nation. This heritage of acting, of change, and of willingness to change will 
carry Amer.ca forward to its third century The discovery of this heritage is an exciting experience; one to give optimum and confidence to all 
Americans 

Heritage 76 «s concernedjnot only v\.5tn the past but also With the present^nd the future It is as interested m the continuity and contempor- 
ary validity of the ,d<»a5 of the Revolution as it is m the ongm and evolution of those ideas it is as much concerned with the present state of 
our national inheritance as it is with the evefits which let up to the Declaration of Independence ar^ the Constitution. 

Heritage '76 fecogn.zcs that the American Revolution is a perrnanent process of renewal., change, and imporvement m American life, that 
political institutions and forms of government, as well as all the agencies of social responsibility, must reflect the times and adapt to changing 
n«»eds that in 1976. as m 1776. social, economic, and political Systems must serve the ultimate purposes of a democratic natiOn to free men 
from tyranny and oppression, from injustice, from human deprivation and the denial of human rights, and from the degradation and destruction 
of the natural hab>tat and the social environnrwnt Tho American Revolution is a contmumg revolution, and ttie "pursuit of happiness" a con- 
tinuing quest 



FESTIVAL USA 

Festival USA is a cent/ai . d umgue conr^ponent of the Bicentennial It evokes the spirit of hospitality and nnovement which has characterized 
American developmer^t ,nvites Anwicans to share experiences w«th each other and With their visitors and thtjs to er.hance understanding, it 
^encourages everyone |o participate m the Biceiitenmal Festival USA is firmly focused on people, the sights and the sounds of the people ■ all 
the people the mu^iplicity of their ideas, their expressions, their interests which best convey Ihe diversity of our culture, the wermth of our 
hospitality, th%vitaiity o^our society, the tradition upon which we draw and the traditions we create 

Our Nation, founded by pioneers, built by immigrants, and strengthened by refugees should pay tribute to thenations of the world whose con- 
trioutions of ideas and peopk* have played so great a role m our growth What better way to pay that tribute than to mv.te as many visitors as 
possible to shal^ the Bicentennial w.th gs? We ask the countries of the world to send us their people iheir scholars, their young -people,, their 
artists, theip-pr^pssions, their faniities, to have then^bnngand leave with us some aspect of themselves and their culture 

.Through Festival USA villages, towns, cittes. States, organizations, and families wiH be encouraged to open their doors to each other and 
Visitors, to beautify their con^mumties. and to stage festivals.^ fairs, and pageants The- volunteer spirit has made this country great The ARBA 
hopes that t^e^tivai USA will revive and strengthen that spirit / 
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American Issues Forum 



The American Issues Forum is a National 
Bicentennial Prograon developed under the aus- 
pices of the NationgI Endowment for the Human- 
ities, and co-sponsored by the American Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial Administration. The Forum's 
program is designed to permit the entire popul% 
tion - people of all ages, backgrounds and inter- 
ests - - t© engage in serious examination of issues 
fundamental to the development and future of 
American- society. Issues and topics set forth by 
the Forum tiave been selected for incorporation 
in ttie Guide because honest attempts should be 
made to apply the Issues to pur regional theme. 

Although the topics have been put forth by the 
American Issues Forum in a sequential approach, 
they have been rearranged in the Guide to apply 
directly to the ten units. ' In using the Issues, 
teachers can follow the calendar of topics pre- 
sented here as supplementary material or they 
can utilize the dialogue topics cited on the divider 
tabs at the beginning of each unit.. Either ap- 
proach will stimulate students, teachers, parents 
and other community members to re-examine 
their value structures - - those things that truly 
make America a nation. 

The most appealing characteristic of the Ameri- 
can Issues Forum is its emphasis upon dialogue - 
the art of discussion. This national project is a 
unique attempt to gain community involvement. 
The program is not limited to school use, rather 
it emphasizes the idea that public and private 
agencies should Implement the Forum's nine cen- 
tral issues and thirty-six sub-topics in their pro- 
grams. Churches, service groups, fraternal organi- 
zations, clubs and other groups arc invited to use 
speakers, films., panels, symposia, plays, coffee 
hours, essay contests and a host of other activities 
to bring the Issues before their membership. De- 
tailed information on the national program is 
available to groups and individuals from: 



The American Issues Forum 

National Endowment for the Hurhanities 

Washington, DC 20506 

or 



It is not the purpose of this Guide, to go into 
great detail over any topic or issue. However, 
since it is helpful for4;eachers to have the calendar 
of topics, it has been included here. The topics 
warrant serious consideration when planning your 
social studies, languagfe arts or citizenship courses. 
A dialogue approach to the Issues will generate 
activities which can involve all students in your 
classroom or school. Hopefully, the topics will 
extend to "dinner table conversations" in stu- 
dents' homes and will also be utilized by the 
public. Teacher and classroom leadership is essen- 
tial in bringing the topics into the community, 
and we encourage you to take the challenge of 
providing a guiding role in this project. 

On the preceding divider tab is printed the 
American Issues Forum Calendar of Topics, As 
you will note, there are topics for each month ancl 
themes for each week. In the Guide's subsequent 
units, there is. a specific set of Amerfcan Issues 
Forum^ Activities cited on each divider tab. 
Monthly topics are printed in bold type, and 
weekly themes are placed in quotes for your con- 
venience. These are suggestions for activities, and 
it is expected that teachers who use the Guide 
will expand on this information. 

The American Issues Forum Jooks at America, 
ft asks what is America? How did it come to be 
what it is? And what are the problems that dis- 
turb Americans today? With a look at the past to 
find whence we came, we find traditions, diversi- 
ties and similarities, compromises and conflicts. 
What traditions do we want to keep or renew? 
In looking at the Issues, we find some disparities 
between our ideals and our practices - - successes 
mingled with failures. Ultimately, a look at the 
present and into the future moves us to find the 
ideals and practices we "hold near and dear" 
, and want to keep as part of our American heVi- 
tage. The Issues are as broad as America, Our 
challenge is to relate them to the Western Frontier 
and Upper Missouri region 4nd make them part of 
our immediate lives. 
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Regional American Issues Forum Program 
Office of the President 
University of Denvec 
Denver, CO 80210 
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How to Make a Bicentennial Symbol 





Here is the symbol that will clearly identify your bulletin boards, stories, games and projects with the Bicentennial.. Follow 
these directions and make a 2-D design. Or, use your imagination and make it 3-D! {Also a good math project, teachers!) 

MATERIALS: 

Pencil, ruler, eraser, black felt tip pen, compass and protractor.. Draw lightly.: ' 




1. Using a compass, make a circle the size of the inside 
star. Mark off 72 degree segments with the protractor.. 
Connect points to make a star Divide each arm into 
three sections. 




3, Freehand, make the curves around the points. Be care^ 
ful to space evenly. ' 

4. To fill in start with the outside space startina at any 
point. Blacken to the first stop or line.^ Then do the 
inside the same. Continue around. Erase unnecessary 
lines. 

This design is done more easily on a small scale. 
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2. Line up marks across from each oth.^r and draw lines to 
make grids in corners, (see detail Be sure grid lines 
are also parallel to the star.. 
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Bulletin Board Ideas 



Pick a Theme* 

Picking a theme is, perhaps, the most important and sometimes the most difficult part of your bulletin board. However, 
you are in luck' This booklet, along with the American Issues Forum Calendar, should generate a great many ideas. 



Means and Materials:. 

B**Uet in Boards may be made of a variety of materials, handled in various ways, by a varying number of people. Some brief 
suggehfons are: corrugated paper, collage, cut-outs, drawings, copies of overhead projections, 3 0 objects, etc* 
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TEACHER'S GUIDE 
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Teacher's Guide 
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As has already been stated, the Guide has been 
prepared to give information for transmitting the 
Historical, social, political and cultural roots of 
the geographical area surrounding the Upper Mis- 
souri River and the Rocky Mountains. Im- 
mediately the questions arise, "How much should 
be taught?" and "How much should students be 
expected to know?" There is so much to learn - - 
names, dates, places, and events. Obviously there 
is no obligation to have the student* master every 
detail covered in the Guide, however, it is impera- 
tive that social studies teachers stimulate the 
interest and curiosity that will bring about an 
awareness of the rich heritage that belongs to stu- 
dents. It is also imperative that teachers, widen 
this panorama sc^that it includes the present and 
future, as well as the past, and so that it deals with 
the traditions of the Western Frontier and Upper 
Missouri region. 

How then can we approach actual teaching? 
The authors have chosen to use a conceptual ap- 
proach rather than to try to cover all of the ex- 
plorations, settlers, events, places, names, dates, 
etc. More attention has been given to the succes- 
ses, aims, desires, trends, errors, follies, cruelties 
and consequences than to isolated incidents or 
highlighting one person or event. In teaching Bi- 
centennial history, teachers should be aware that 
the 200-year time period under study is only a 
segment of the total history of the North Ameri- 
can continent. Cultural history is infinite and not 
limited to a particular time, place, people or 
event. Regardless of the diversity of the cultural 
setting, however, we see historical parallels, make 
comoarisons and draw conclusions. This we have 
attempted to do in setting for the conceptual 
scheme.. 

The Conceptual Scheme 

A concept is a mental construct which isolates 
common attributes from many facts, objects, in- 
cidents, events and so on. 1^ concept is an at- 
tempt to bring together a host of experiences 
which possess common characteristics - - a mental 
filing system which pockets bits and pieces of 
information, observations and actions into com- 
partmenis in our "knowledge banks." In a con- 
cept-seeking scheme, we attempt to drav^mental 
parallels or bring arrangement to isolated bits of 
knowledge. In social studies these arrangements 
fall Into such compartments as social concepts, 
political concepts, historical concepts, and so on. 



The unique feature of developing cultural his- 
tory is that there is, a heavy dependency upon 
interrelated and cross referenced concepts. Social 
concepts can not be taught isolated from econo- 
mic and historical concepts. They are interde- 
pendent and contribute to the cultural "whole." 
Thus the conceptual scheme for this Guide enn- 
phasizes the necessity for a cultural synthesis as 
we study theWestern Frontier and^Upper Missouri 
region. The Guide deals with the study of human 
rela.tionships in a geographic setting. By using the 
conceptual approach we can apply the past to the 
present. We are not so concerned with who was 
"right" or "wrong/' as we are concerned with 
examining truths from as many points of view as 
possible. 

^n\the accompanying diagram, the conceptual 
schemfe.has been presented in graphic form. It can 
be seen that teachers' roles are to move the 
students from a state of limited awareness tathat 
of cultural knowledge. There are seven fundamen- 
tal concepts advanced in each of the ten teaching 
units in the Guide* They jange from a general 
statement about Ahe unit under investigation to a 
specific statement for the present and a projection 
for the future. By using activities and resources 
of this Guide, plus^classroom interaction, learning 
progresses from a state of limited awareness to a' 
well orchestrated or synthesized knowledge. As 
in most historical studies, concepts are somewhat 
sequential, and historical content progresses from 
the past to the present. 

Teachers are expected to utilize their own best 
methods to present the concept scheme to stu- 
dents. No attempt has been made to outline 
when a landmark should be used or whether the 
narratives should be read to the c|ass or given in 
lectures by teachers. Similarly, no attempt has 
been made to tell teachers how to structure the 
cognitive and behavioral themes in terms of the 
units. Of major importance, however, is the neces- 
sity to teach all concepts advanced at the begin- 
ning of each unit. The puzzles, "how to's" and 
resource materials are aids to help teachers relate 
the concepts to students. 



The Role of the Teacher 

The authors see the roles of teachers in several 
categories ■ - guides, managers, confronters, en- 
coMragers, facilitators, diagnosticians, prescribers 
and, of course, evaluators. They use a variety of 
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teaching techniques to induce questioning which 
then leads students to explore causes, possibilities 
and pro^bilities. By using role playing, large and 
small group discussions, value-seeking sessions and 
individualized packets, effective teachers will pre- 
sent exciting courses in the Bicentennial year. 
Here are some suggested techniques: 



1. Focus on questioning rather than telling: 

a. Observing and seeking - - "What happened?" 
"What do you find?" "What did they do?" 
"Did anything else happen?" 

b. Analysis - - "What caused this problem?" 
"Who caused the confrontation?" "What 
hidden causes do you think were present?" 

c. Synthesis'- - "What other problems are re- 
lated to this coiicern?" "What other events 
were going on in the region?" 

d. Prediction - >"What will happen if this activ- 
ity is continued?" "Who will benefit (or suf- 
fer) if this action is taken?" "What will pro- 
bably happen to change this trend?" 

e. Value-seeking- - "What belief do people hold 
who would say this?" "If you had to 
choose . . ?" "Do you really care if this 
happens?" "What can be done?" 

2. Introduce the unit of study by setting up a 
conflict situation. Using the Government and 
Politics unit, for example: 

a. Suppose that Asians rather than Europeans 
were the major immigrants to this continent. 
What would have happened to the govern- 
mental structure? Would it still be democra- 
tic or would it be more socialistic? 

b. What would have happened if the French 
' had not sold the Louisiana Purchase to the 

United States? What kind of governmental 
structure would there be in the region today? 

3. Utilize role playing,pantomime to gain the con- 
cept transmission. 

4. Encourage the class to work in teams. Divide 
the activities into interest groups and encourage 
reports or shared findings. 

5. Place more emphasis on participation than on 
evaluation., Be sure that all students are in- 
volved. 

6. Emphasize 4he ethical, moral and value-seeking 
topics advanced by the American Issues Forum. 

7. Stress the regional nature of the Guide; suffi- 
cient emphasis has been placed upon local, 
county and state concerns. 



Evaluation 

Teachers will want to know how well students 
are gaining information presented through the use 

'of the Guide. It is possible to test for vocabulary 
building, dates, names, events, and so on from the 

, material presented in the narratives, landmarks, 
"how to's'^and puzzles. In the landmarks, for 
example, there are vocabulary lists. Many sug- 
gested topics for essay or theme writing can be 
gleaned from the American Issues Forum topics 
and themes. The possibilities for day^by,day 
evaluation and unit tests are numerous. 

Ultimately, the authors believe that the most 
important evaluation must be that of gaining in- 
formation which tells teachers that students have 
gained understanding of the cqoqepts advanced in 
each unit. Re-examjne the diag'^m which presents 
the conceptual scheme for teaching the ,<;ultural 
history. Does the student understand the gener- 
alized concept, background and. early develop- 
ment, development and expansion, itc* of each of 
the units under investigation? In the unit on 
Culture, for instance, it serves little purpose to 
know the names of the various literary figures and 
their works if the student does not comprehend 
that these people were important in giving the 
region part of its cultural identity- 
Evaluation should be sought from process as 
well as product, for example, developing ^dis- 
plays,* models, bulletin boards and any of the 
other "101 Things." Evaluation credit should be 
given for planning and participation. Teachers 
should encourage all students to become involved 
in this, their Bicentennial year. 
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Conceptual Scheme 

for Teaching the 
Cultural History and Geography of the 
Western Frontier and Upper Missouri Region 
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CULTURAL KNOWLEDGE 



Concept about the present and future 
concerns of the unit under study. 



Concept about some of the desirable 
effects of the unit under study.. 



Concept about some of the undesirable 
effects of the unit under study. 



Concept about the social, economic 
and cultural impact of the unit under 
study. 



3 \ Concept about the development and 
' * expansion of the unit under study.. 



Concept about the background and 
early history of the unit under study.. 



Generalized concept about the unit 
under investigation. 



LIMITED AWARENESS 



4^ 
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Reproduce and Display your Projects 




EXTENDED ARM FOR ENLARGING 

Have 3 favorite picture you want enlarged? A pattern you 
just can not seem to get ri^t? Try this simple mechanism. 

a. Push pin or suction cup firmly attached to a table top 
or board. 



b. A long piece of good quality rubber band with a paper 
pointer attached. 

c. Pencil or pen. Positiori of the pointer on the rubber 
band determines the number of times of the enlarge* 
ment., Make the pointer follow the drawing and be 
sure the pen or pencil is vertical at ail times. 






WAX PAPER MOUNTING 

This procedure is fast and easy. It uses a little known 
quality of wax paper - - self adhesiveness with heat. Use it 
for just about anything. 



Use one sheet of wax paper as the base. 
Place your composition on top. 

Cover it with a second clean sheet of paper,. Iron carefully 
at a warm setting. 



POUNCE PATTERN 

In imitation of the ^eat masters, we use this method of 
transfer. It is for same size and direct reproduction from 
a working drawing or pattern. 

00033 



First of all, trace an outline of the original on tracing 
paper. 

Perforate the outline of the pattern on heavy paper. 

Place the pattern over a good ^eet, Oust with chalk. 

Fill in the transferred design as desired or coat with 
shellac or plastic spray.. It will last years. 
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ATTACHED EASEL (Lock Wing) 

1 . : Cut one according to dimensions. 

2. Fold on dotted llne» 

3. Cut on solid line aod fold on dotted making the shape 
shown. 

4. Tape folded edge to centeAof back as shown* 



FOLDING EASEL ' 

1. Cut 2. 

2. Tape together on both sides using cloth tape. 
3» Bend at center*, 2-D art work rests in grooves* 
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ATTACHED EASEL (Simple Wing) 

1* Cut sturdy paper as above* ^d in half., 

2, Trim top and bottom to witfths shown making angles. 

3. Paper tape to back of project. 




TWIG EASEL 



Using' twme, tie together 2 sticks of equal length. A 
shorter 3rd stick is the back leg. Add a 4th longer stick 
for the cross piece and tie m place. Be sure knots are 
hidden. 
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UTAN OUTLINE hAAP 



UTAN PROJECT MAP 
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AMERICAN INDIANS 



CONCim TO SE LEAItriED 
t 

* Tht origin of Anrwrtcan lm|wn tribas ti » mytVfV that h» per- 
ptexid hittofians* anthropoloQifts and soootogtsti for mtny 
VMri. Thw^ies range from vie^ iiandad down through the 
trtbis by their^forebears that "they were ^ways here" since 
the creation of man, to the "Bering rand bridge" hypothesis of 
nOnHndian sdiolars. 

* Evtdenca in the form of artifacts, cavewitingi and archeotogi- 
oM finds dearly indicates that American Indians were here 
many canturiei before the first European visited the a>ntlnent. 
Most of the tribes in the region under study lived in semi- 
sadentary or nomadic cultures. 

* Father touis Hennepin, who visited the Sioux in eestern Mi nne- 
iota ditfing 16^, yfm the first ^utfipwi to write a detailed 

' account of the life^tyie of preirie Indians west of the upper 
Misslnippj Valley.. S4^>sequently, oiher writers end artists who 
followed tried to capture the habits« social customs, rituals end 
tribal dress of then native Americans in stories and on canvas 
before influences imposed by European immiflrants began to 
change tribel traditions. 

* Immediately following contact with explorers, traders and 
tappers, the life-styles of American Indians in the region began 
to chai>ge, -and this eventu^ly led to r breakdown in hative 
cultures. 

* The sovereignty of the United States over the independent end 
free lif»^tyles of Americen Indians was a source of conflict 
between the two cultures, end it was compounded t>y white 
men's fur trade ectivities, gold rushes, homestradmg and 
ranching. 

* Throui^ the terms of treaties, laws of Congress and military 
actions, the Am^-ican Indians in the Western Frontier end 
Upper Missouri j^adually were brought "under the protection 
of the United Stetes" m the 19th Century, and for all practical 
purposes, Indian leaders lost their political ^thority., 

* Simultaneously, "civiOxation policies" were imposed upon the 
American Indians by the United States government, missioneiren 
and educators, with the ultimate jgoal of influencing Indians to 
actept to the Anglo-American way of life. 

* Then, in the 20th Century, the "Indian New Dear was formu* 
latad by the Franklin Roosevelt administration,. jandimc# that- 
time the United States government h« ettempted to "regener- 
ate the indiens' culture" by ellowing them greater- status, 
responsibility and power in self-government ■ ■ "self-determina- 
tion " 

* Since VVorkI War M, government agencies have elso made un- 
precidented sums of monies eveil^le to the tribes. Some has 
come as "developmental money", through the Indien Bureau, 
Office of Education, etc; some also has been paid as "con- 
science money" through congretsionel epproprietion, approved 
by t.-te Indian Claims Commission 

* Much understanding and dedicated effort on the parts of 
Irtdian and non* Indian people m Americe are needed today if 
Indians are'to succeed m gaming the ictontity and prestige they 
deserve. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR .ACTION^ONSTBUCTION ORIENTED 
raOiECTS * - \ 

^ ^tany schools are hokJing American. Indian .awareness days or 
weeks in their communities, Ha^youtclaHdiscuatt^ pouibil* 
ity of such a venture. 

* Construct e model Indian village in e window or tabte-top dis- 
play. Try to errata e three-dimensional land'form that repcii- 
sents some area cantf^te used by Indians in prehistoric times. 

* Make a tnilletin t>oard showing the locati^ of Indian iresarve- 
tions in the region. List information about the tribes, and in* 
dude names of fam6us leaders, cdrrent statistics about the 
tribes, and some of the industries and activities of these people 
today. "Dress up" the display with pictures. 

# 

* Indian costumes, regilia and pictures of ctem^s might be 
featured on enottier bolfetiri board. ^ *^ 

* If there is an Indian museum in your area, schedule e fpid trip 
for your c!a» and visit it. 




USING THE "MOW TO PROJECTS" 

* This IS a fun unit for students. Using the "How to Make e Tipi" 
patterhrVour^aiS'ciirconstruct af iftee n - m ch scale mo dei-or-a- 
fi 'teen-foot real tipi. Directions for erecting the tipi are in« 
eluded. Consult Indian leaders {\i posstbi*) in your area for 
markings and specifics which relate to their tribes. 

* "How to Make a CaruM" is a simple proiect that c8nt)e used in 
any art or social studies class. You may wish to find directions 
for e more complicated model. 

* If you can get a model, or a small ceramic horse or dog, you 
can add considerably to the "How to Make a Travois" plan, 
and incorporate it into a three-dimensional display, 

' Bead-weaving and gourd-making are starters iot a display of 
Indian artifacts. Also include cradle boards, belts, war t^onnets, 
speers and many other items which will m^ke your display 
complete. Consult Indian resource people for details 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR LiSTENING OBSERVING ACTIVITIES 

* Exmine the iccom|»nytrK} maps in this section which show 
the toctticn of the Americen Indian tribes in 1815, 1860 and 
the present. Discuss the policies of the government that con- 
centrated tribes on reservations. What value structure perpe- 
trated this type of action? What value alternatives face mtnority 
cultures that are being taken over by nnajonty cultures? (Value 
exptoratton and discussion ) 

* Dfscuss with the class the "civilization policy" imposed upon 
American Indians in the 19th Century. What aitertwtives did 
the United States government Havs^ Has any other nation's 
policy been different or 'better?" Check Paraguay, Chile, 
Argentina, Canada and other sister nations m the Western 
Hermsphere (Problem solving and retrospect) 

* Invite a Native American speaker to your class to speak about 
the Indian people's use of self-determination policies to gam 
positive identities. What gams have they m^, and what prob- 
lerm are facing them today? ISpeaker-discussion) 

* - Multi-cultural awareness nr^aterials are available m most schools 

throughout the region. While the theme of this section deals 
principally with Arrwrican Indians, what other minonty groups 
tive in the ^^ea. state and region? What can we learn about 

* theif^ cultures arnl identities? (Multi-cultural awareness) 

* Invite an American Indian who is knuwtedgabte ab9ut Indian 
music and religion to speak to your class Possibly this person 
can teach the children songs and dances. (Listet^ing partiClpa- 
tion) 




SUGGESTfONS FOR RESEARCH WRITING REQUIREMENTS 

* ^As S supplement to the accompanying landnrtarks on American 

Indians, have your students do research and make written re- 
ports on other famous Indian leaders in your area and the 
region. 

* Have a small group in your class research theories on how 
. Indian p^p^e got to the North American continent Encyclo- 
pedias, history t>ooks and anthropology references will supply 

— jnfotmation 



Many American Indians served in World War M, the Korean 
War and the Vietnam War Hawe vour students look for infor- 
mation sbou* these war heroes and report to your clatr. 

There are accomplished Indian artists m the rCgion who have 
painted, drawn and sculptured ♦he American Indian way of 
life, legends and art forms. A study of these works would re- 
quire a detailed search,, but, m the end, the students will be- 
come awvare of the many contributions these people have made. 

S!udv a sta^e and regional map with your students. List the 
names of towns, counties and places that carry Indian names * * 
CHeyenne, Wyoming, Omaha, Nebraska; Kalispell, Montana; 
Yellow taii Dam; Peublo, Colorado,, and Arapaho National 
forest to namp a f<*w 



AMERICAN ISSUES F^ORUM ACTIVITIES 

• It IS impirattve that do not lose sight of the minority grou(» 
in our region when we examine issues and.topics which consti- 
tute the calendar of American Issues No comprehensive pro- 
qrarr of examination and discussion is possible unless we con- 
sider all Americans. Each of the following should be di^ssed. 

• Issues that are of con(^n to the American Indians in our region 
appear m all the nrK>nthly clusters. Of particular interest, how- 
ever, are those that deal with the extension of UnalianaWa 
Rightt in the third month. At the time of the writing of the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights, the initial writings were 
directly related to the freedoms extended to the white popula- 
tion. * 

• Throughout the \mt two hundred years, it has proved harder 
than our forefathers envisioned to extend rights to alt people, 
in definirfg and defending "equal rights" of minority groups, 
such as Stacks and Irtdians* mviy controversies and con- 
flicts have occurred. Needless to say« they arv not all settled 
today.. By what standwds do we interpret and extend equality? 
Are iom of us "nnore equal" than others? 

* Courts have consistently upheld the extension of the "inherent 
and unalienable rights of man" to all citizens. When atiwnship 
IS extended to any people, aren't thny entitled to all the free- 
doms and liberties of other otiznns? 

* In the fourth month there is a concern for A Mora Parfact 
Uniortr and the emphasis is upon a representative form of 
government. People cJect officials to represent them and their 
interests. Do our legislators truly represent the minority 
groups? What can voters do if they are disple^ed with the 
attention given to their ''issues?" 

* In the ninth nrionth« attention is focused upon Ufa, Ubarty and 
the Pursuit of Happinais. This is a vital interest to American 
Indians Is freedom and equai'ty an illusion for minority popu* 
lations? (Sometimes it is easier to perceive our own errors if 
we witness them in the lives of our neighbors A study of the- 
htstory of Haiti is especially instructive ) Can we ever fulfill the 
American dream without a conscious effort to incorporate the 
"unalienable rights" of these peo^le^ 




SUGGESTIONS POR RESOURCE REFERENCES 
Teachers 

M% K. Andnst. The tong Daaftti. New York, 1964. 

Edwin T. Denig, Five Irklian Tribes of ttva Upper MisaouN, 

Norman, 1 961. 

William T. Nagen, Amariean fncHans. Chrcagort96t7^ - 

Lee Huddleston. Origins of Am^ic^n Indbna. Austin, 1967 

Alv.r. Joseohy, The Patriot Chtafa. New York, 1967. 

Clark Wisster, Indians of the United States. New York. 1 967. 

Students 

Bruce Grant. American Indians, Yesterday and Today. Dutton, 

1960 

Oliver LaParge, The Amartcan Indian. Cjoldeo Press. I960. 
Wilham K. Powers, Indians of tha Northern Plains. New York, 
1969. 

Paul WiHman, Indian Wart and Warriors. Waat. New York, 1959. 

, Indians of tfta Plains. American Heritage 
Junior Library, N»w York, 1960. 
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AMERICAN INDIANS 




One of the most interesting mysteries of New 
World history is the origin of Native Americans. 
In many of the tribes, elders express a view, hand- 
ed down to them by their forebears, that "we 
were always here." Flatheads, for example, have 
told how they came to be descendants of 
"Coyote." The Sun created the heavena and the 
earth, In the beginning. Because the earth was 
empty, the Sun created living creatures to occupy 
it, and gave them powers according to their natural 
proclivities. Many of the creatures were evil, so 
the Sun made Coyote and told him to change the 
earth into a place that was good • - with mountains, 
forests, animals and fish. Coj/ote accomplished 
this, and as he traveled across the earth his wives 
bore children, who in turn begat tribes of Nativ^ 
American people. 

A Sisseton Sioux has described the origin of his 
tribe in another way.. After the creation of the 
world, Wakantanka, the Holy One, grew uneasy as 
he walked in the Black Hills because there was "no 
one he could love," and "no one who could return 
his love." From the wind and Mother Earth came 
man • - the son of the Earth, the grandson of \Nak< 
antanka - - and the Holy One was no longer lonely.. 

With equal conviction, most non-Indian scholars 
hold the view that all Native Americans were im- 
migrants. Reasoning from the assumption that all 
of the original inhabitants of North America came 
across the "Bering Land Bridge" thousands of 
years ago, scholars have confined their search for 
the origin of Indian tribes to attempts to identify 
the routes they probably traveled as they moved 
from Alaska to the places where Europeans first 
"discovered them/' 



There is no way to prove which of these two 
views about American Indian origins is true. 
Scholars probably will never convince all Indians 
that scientific inquiry has produced the correct 
answer; elders of the tribes will not win over niost 
scholars. Accordingly, the search for truth about 
a tribe's prehistoricorigin cannot accomplish much 
more than to establish the approximate location 
of the tribe at the time that frontiersmen of 
European extraction first enco\intered^ it. (Ac- 
companying this narrative is a map showing ap- 
proximately where the major tribes of the region 
lived at the outset of the 19th Century.) 

Prior to the arrival of European explorers and 
traders. Native Americans shaped civilizations ac- 
cording to the climatic conditions under which 
they lived and the natural resources available to 
them. In The Hoe and the Horse on the Plains, 
Preston Holder has described two general types of 
civilizations extant in the region. Some lived 
sedentary lives with stable political systems, rigid 
social structures, and reliable, horticultural econo:: 
mies. Others lived semr-sedentary or nomadic 
lives with more fluid political and social systems, 
and they relied largely upon the hunt for subsis- 
tence and materials. Often the former type fell 
victim to attacks by the latter type, but, in the 
end, both were weakened by wars and rendered 
vulnerable to influences of European immigrants. 

Europeans first entered the region in the quest 
for imperial rights, precious metals, furs and 
American Indian souls. Spaniards pressed north- 
ward out of Mexico into the Interior Basin and 
southern Rockies; Frenchmen moved west from 
the St. Lawrence River Valley, Jean Nicolet idep- 
tified the Sioux during an expedition from Quebec 
to Wisconsin in the 1630's. Sieur des Groseillers 
and Pierre Esprit Radisson traded near the head- 
waters of the Mississippi River after mid-century. 
Father Louis Hennepin visited the Sioux in eastern 
Minnesota during a brief stay in 1680 and returned 
to Europe to wriie a classic account of their life- 
style. The Verendryes, after locating trading fac- 
tories on the plains of southe, ^ Manitoba, ex- 
plored southward tc the vicinity of present Pierre, 
South Dakota. Subsequently, traders continued 
to move down out of British Canada to exchange 
wares for robes and pelts,and, after the American 
Revolution, fur merchants moved up the Missouri 
River from St. Louis. By the outset of the 19th 
Century, the fur trade was firmly established along 
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the eaftern and northern fringes of the region, and 
it flourished until about the year 1850. By then, 
most of the fur^bearing animals were gone, and 
the trade was restricted to limited operations in 
trying posts scattered acrc^s the West. 

Traders changed the lives of Indians in the re- 
gion in several ways. They introduced diseases to 
which Indians had no immunities and caused epi- 
demics thaV threatened some tribes with extinc- 
tion. They sold trade whiskey and firearms, which 
caused both moral degeneration'and wars among 
the tribes. Traders also caused Indians to become 
reliant upon manufactured goods, and hence to 
become vulnerable to manipulation by other 
groups of intruders. 

The next intruders were treaty makers. For 
nearly a decade after the United States purchased 
Louisiana, in 1803, federal officials showed tittle 
concern about the activities of Indians in the 
northern part of the Purchase, except to prohibit 
trade between them and British merchants from 
Canada. The only official contacts were those ac- 
complished by explorers, such as Meriwether 
Lewis and William Clark, and Zebulon Pike. 
However, support given the British by about 100 
Sioux during the War of 1812, plus theeontinua- 
tion of illegal trade between the tribes and British 
merchants, caused concern among government of- 
ficials about the enforcement of sovereign rights in 
"Indian Country/' Immediately following the 
War of 1812, leaders of the Sioux tribes were 
called to Portage des Sioux - - at the confluence 
of the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers - - and were 
asked to place their marks on treaties by which 
they recognized the authority of the United 
States. In a typical treaty, chiefs from one of the 
tribes agreed to peace and friendship with citizens 
of the United States and acknowledged "them- 
selves to be under the protection of the United 
States. . . and of no other nation, power, or sover-^ 
eign, whatsoever./' In return, the U.S. government 




\ agreed that "every injury or act of hostility" com- 
Emitted by one party against the other (during tfie 
War of 1812) vvould be "mutually forgiven and 
forgot." 

Ten years later, representatives from the govern- 
ment met with leaders of the same tribe and as- 
serted U.S. aiuthority in stronger terms. Tribal 
-Readers "admitted" that they resided "within the 
territorial limits of the United States," acknow- 
ledged "U.S. supremacy," and claimed U.S. "pro- 
tection." 




After gaining recognition of U.S. sovereignty, 
federal officials worked to quiet conflicts between 
tribes in the eastern part of the region.. During the 
Jackson' Period, the War Department removed 
eastern tribes across the Mississippi River, onto a 
"big reservation," in order to make the Great 
Lakes Plains and Gulf Plains avaflable for non- 
Indian settlement. As eastern tribes crowded into 
the Great Plains region, War Department officials 
recognized the need to prevent major inter-tribal 
wars. To accomplish this, they summoned leaders 
of tribes located in the northern part of the 
Louisiana Purchase to Prairie du Chiens, in 1825, 
- - Sioux, Chippewa, Iowa and several others - - and 
negotiated a treaty. It began, "The United States 
of America have seen with much regret, that wars 
---JiaveJoiLmany_yeirs„been^j;ried o^^ the 
various tribes* "To promote peace a~m6hg**^the^ 
tribes assembled, "and to establish boundaries 
among them," and "to remove all causes of future 
difficulty," agreements were necessary. Accord- 
ingly, the treaty established territorial lines be- 
tween tribes across the region, recorded the ac- 
ceptance of U.S. sovereignty by leaders of the 
tribes, and arranged an agreement whereby mem- 
bers of one tribe would not enter lands controlled 
by members of another without permission. When 
reinforced by several subsequent agreements, the 
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Prairie du Chiens Treaty served to maintain peace 
in the northern reaches of the "big reservation" 
for many years. (The "hig^ rP$**rvation" was a 
vaguely defined region tnat encompassed a large 
part of the trans-Mississippi West - - the "Great 
American Desert/' which was tholjght to be of - 
little use to people of European extraction. It was 
established during the second quarter of the 19th 
Century by public officials who were convjxjced 
that temporary segregation was the only pqlicy 
that could prevent the extermination of most 
Indians. Indians could survive only if they were 
placed in isolation for a generation or two - - long 
enough to adapt to, and prepare themselves for 
acceptance in, the "melting pot" society of the 
United States.) 
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Procedures for acculturation were spelled out irr 
various treaties, laws of Congress and orders issued 
from the Office of Indian Affairs. In effect, the 
^vernment generated a five-part plan to facilitate 
the adaptation of Indians located on the "big 
reservation" to Anglo-American ways. Indian 
agents were instructed to encourage tribal mem- 
bers to give up hunting; to adapt to sedentary, 
agricultural existence; to bring their children into 
schools where they coufd learn the fundamentals 
of Anglo-American culture; to replace traditional 
Indian religious beliefs with Christian beliefs; and 
to accept citizenship in. the United States at the 
expense of tribal attachments and loyalties. 

As this "civilization policy" went into effect in 
the northern part of the Louisiana Purchase, mis- 
sionaires shouldered much of the responsibility 
for its application. The Pond Brothers (Congrega- 
tionatists), Stephen Return Riggs (a Congrega- 
tionalist) and Thomas Williamson (a Presbyterian) 
worked among the Sioux in Southern Minnesota. 
Riggs and Williamson composed Sioux dictionar- 
ies, setup primary schools at their mission stations 
along the Minnesota River Valley, encouraged 
farming and stimulated mterest in political and 
social acculturation. During the 1850's, Riggs 
gathered eastern Sioux around him at Hazelwood 



Mission, near Upper Agency, and engineered the 
establishment of the "Hazelwood Republic," a 
corrstitutional government that lasted from 1856 
to 1862 under the leadership of President Little 
Paul (Mazakutamaae- Fires His Gun As He Walks). 
Meanwhile, Father Pierre be Smet moved out 
from St. Louis in response to an appeal from the 
Flathead.? and set up St. Mary's Mission the 
Bitterroot Valley, spread the influence of Cathol- 
icism across Oregon Country and returned to 
teach the princrples of his denomination among 
Indians along the Missouri River Valley. Episcopal 
Bishop Henry Whipple became active in the Min- 
nesota River Valley during the 1860's, etc. Each 
of these clergymen 'taught the Indians he con- 
tacted "not to pray only," as Edmund Danziger has 
put it, "but also to work, toil being next to godli- 
ness, and after piety, the best aid to good living." 

Missionaires should not be discredited for their 
efforts; they devoted their lives to both "saving 
the souls" of the people they lived among, and to 
preparing them for adaptation to the civilization 
that was almost inevitably to engulf them. Never- 
theless, like traders, they undermined the self- 
sufficiency of Indians and diminished their capa- 
city to defend themselves against intrusions by 
other groups moving into the region. During the 
1840's, farmers began to move across the northern 
Great Plains and Rockies to settle in Oregon and 
California; Mormons migrated to Utah, 49ers 
moved west to the Mother Lode. Indian leaders 
complained, but federal officials dealt with the 
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problem by summoning the leaders to Fort Lara- 
mie, in 1851 and negotiating a new treaty. Gros- 
ventres, Mandans, Arikaras, Assiniboines, Black- 
feet, Crows, Cheyenne, Arapahos and Teton Sioux 
all agreed to confine themselves to specific areas, 
gave their consent to allow ^e construction of 
roads, and guaranteed safe passage for non-Indians 
across the Northern Great Plains and Rocky 
Mountain region. For all practical purposes, the 
"big reservation" was destroyed. 

During the same year, other officials met with 
chiefs from four eastern Sioux tribes at Mendota 
and Traverse des Sioux, and negotiated treaties by 
which ^the "San tees" surrendered all lands to 
which they held aboriginal claim and agreed to 
confine themselves to a narrow strip along the 
upper Minnesota River Valley. Seven years later, 
Yankton feaders traveled to the national capitol 
and accepted a similar treaty, by which they sur- 
rendered their aboriginal lands, and agreed to con- 
finement on 400,000 acres on the north bank of 
the Missouri, up*river from Choteau Creek. The 
treaties of Mendota, Traverse des Sioux .and 
Washington signalled the introduction of a hew 




policy. The "big reservation" had fallen intodis- 
use because farmers, miners, buffalo hunters, 
trading post operators and adventurers were clos- 
ing in along the eastern edge of this region. In 
order to open up lands for devjelopment by non- 
Indians, government officials began to concen- 
trate tribes 9f\ small parcels of land. The policy of 
"concentration" was applied all across the region 
in a period of about -sixty years, and it resulted in 
the confinement of all Indian tribes to small tracts 
of land. The last group in the region to submit 
was the one headed by Chariot; he finally led his 
pepple onto the Flathead Reservation after the 
turn of the 20th Century. ^ 

The adverse effects of "concentration" have 
been described in detail h\^Edmund Danziger's 
1974 publication, Indians end Bureaucrats: Ad- 
ministering the Reservation Policy During the 
Civil War. Indians suffered as a result of the in- 





competence of Indian agents; political pressures 
applied by special frontier groups upon federal 
agencies; the whiskey trade; cultural clash with 
non- Indians who settled close to the reservations; 
"Indian rings" and related plots by non-Indians 
to profit from treaty payments and annuities 
through fradulent means; the distraction of Abra- 
ham Lincoln's administration during the American 
Civil War, etc. 

Many of the tribes fought back In self-defense. 
During the 1860's, there was a "Sioux Uprising" 
in Minnesota; the Sand Creek incident of Colorado; 
the Apache and Navajo. Wars in the Southwest; 
and Red Cloud's War on the northern Great 
Plains. In the 1870's, there was the Red River War 
of western Texas and Oklahoma; further resistance 
by Apaches in the Southwest; the demise of Black 
Kettle and his Cheyenne and Arapaho followers 
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at Washita River m Oklahoma; and the Great 
Sioux War that-ted to the death of George A. 
Custer, and then to the defeat of the Teton Sioux, 
plus other conflicts of less significance. 

After the wars had ended^and Indian arms had 
failed, some tribal leaders turned to native reli- 
gions for heip and guidance. A famous episode 
resulted from the appearance of the Ghost Dance 
religion, which grew up in the Interior Basin under 
the leadership of Smoholla and Wovoka. This re- 
ligion taught that if Indians returned to their tra- 
ditional ways, God would intervene, restore their 
land and game, and drive non-Indians away. For 
a brief time it gave some fndians new hope, but 
its influence al! but vanished after a group of 
Sioux died at the tragic Massacre of Wounded 
Knee in 1890. 

By that time, tribes had been forced to accept 
"concentration," together with the plan for ac- 
culturation worked out dunng the administration 
of Ulysses Grant. President Grant's "Peace Policy" 
was, in effect, a scheme designed to accelerate the 
application of the five-part plan that had been de- 
vised during the Jackson Period: discourage the 
hunt; break down tribal relationships, especially 
the power of thp chiefs; educate the children in 
mission, boarding and day schools; quicken efforts 
to Christianize the tribes; and promote agriculture. 
In the long run, the last of these was the most 
significant. After more than a half century of 
experimentation, the policy of breaking up com^ 
munal land holdings on reservations and distri- 
buting lands in severalty crystallized in the Gen- 
eral Allotment (Dawes) Act of 1887. Under its 
terms, reservation acres were assigned to enrolled 
members on the basis of individual ownership, 
and "surplus acres" were made available *f or sale 
by the U.S. government to non-Indian settlers. 
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The Dawes Act effected all the trites of the 
region soon after its approval by the president. 
The Yankton Sioux, fpr example, reached such 
an agreement in 1891, and terms were set down in 
an Act of Congress in 1892. In return for 
$600,000, they accepted small individual tracts 
of land *on their 400,000 acre reservation and 
agreed to "cede, sell, relinquish, and convey to 
the United States' all their ciaim, right, title and 
interest in all the unallotted lands within the 
limits df the reservation." After surrendering the 
best of their lands in this way, many Yanktons 
subsequently sold, their allotments to non-Indians 
and became almost landless. 

The allotment policy not only caused the loss 
of '^land, but it also created deep divisions among 
Indian people. For instance, Flatheads were 
divided when Chief Chariot led many "full-bloods" 
in resistance both to the "mixed-bloods" who 
acceded to the policy, and to the officials who 
appeared to^ enforce it. He resisted until 1907, 
and only after his public acquiescence were gov- 
ernment officials able to complete the administra- 
tion of allotment and the distribution of unaltot- 
ted acres on the Flathead Reservation. 

As residents of the various reservations ac- 
cepted the allotment policy, their lives changed 
dramatically. Most of the game vanished as non- 
Indian settlers moved in. Tradiiional leadership 
and social structure b/oke down.. Family heads 
struggled to acquire food and clothing by farming, 
hunting, gathering, and linmg up to accept ralTbns, 
annuities and small fees payed in return for labor 
around government installations and missions; 
Chiiyiren were compelled to attend schools, to 
avoid participation in practices and ceremonies, 
and in other ways to prepare thejp^lves for entry 
into the "melting pot" society. 

Education was a central element in federal 
Indian policy. From the year 1819/when Con- 
gress voted to appropriate the first "civilization 
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fund" ($10,000), the government gradually in- 
creased its annual expenditures to support mis- 
sion schools, off reservation boarding schools, on- 
reservation boarding schools and on-reservation 
day schools. These educational institutions work- 
ed to "civilize" Indian children, as missionaries, 
Indian agents, tribal policemen, tribal judges and 
other officials attempted to prepare adults for 
citizenship. ^ From appeararices, fedfira) officials 
were convinced that the "Peace Policy" was suc- 
cessful, for, in 1924, Congress passed a law confer- 
ring U.S. citizenship upon all Native Americans. 
They were accepted into the dominant society! 

Fouf years later, however, the Meriam Report 
announced that the "Peace Policy" had in most 
ways been a failure. During the first quarter of 
' the 20th Century, many western American Indians 
had been reduced to a state of economic depres- 
sion. The Yan_kton Sioux, whose lands were al- 
lotted in 1894, saw their reservation slip away. 
By 1930, only three people supported families by 
farming on the Reservation. 





Along with economic depression came a psy- 
chological breakdown. Prominent Native Ameri- 
can clergyrnan, Vine Deloria, Sr., who left Pine 
Ridge Reservation in 1916 and returned in 1931, 
commented: "I came back and saw the pine 
Ridge Indians, and I was shocked at how they had 
changed physically, mentally, morally, spiritually, 
socially and economically, from what I hajjT 
known. I thought it was just the Pine Ridge, so I 
said, TA/ell, I will go back for a visit with the 
Standing Rock.' I went back there, and it was the 
same . . . They hacball kinds of white people in 
there. I don't want to criticize anybody, but for 
some reason they had a bad effect on the Indians 
. . When I left, those Indians on the Standing 
Rock were gentle beings, souls of hospitality, 
serious and happy, faithful and trustf^^ . , .; I was 
gone about nine years. A1id ! c^me back, and, by 
gollv, there was change. Brbken families, drinking, 
idleness. They lost incentive for Tying. They just 
didn't care And the greatest tning they were 
losing was religion .... They were spiritiially de- 
graded," 



Failures recorded in the Meriam Report, plus 
growing awareness of trengs described by Fr. 
Deloria, precipitated dramatic changes in federal 
policies — changes that comprised the "New Deal" 
of Indian Commissioner John Collier. The Indian 
Reorganization Act offered tribes the opportunity 
to establish constitutional governments for their 
reservations, and, once organized, to incorporate 
their tribes and ^cept economic benefits from the 
U.S. government. The Johnson-O'Malley Act 
authorized federal expenditures to support public 
schools that enrolled American Indian students. 
Indian Bureau officials terminated the allotment 
process, increascc^ :he size of communal land hold- 
ings, stimulated comrpunal economic enterprises 
and in many- other ways encouraged the revival of 
"Indianness." 

Some .tribes formed constitutional govern- 
ments; other's refused to accept the principles of 
the Indian Reorganization Act. Some tribes in- 
corporated and made the most of "New Deal" . 
econonriic opportunities; others decli^ied to parti- 
cipate. Jhe "Indian New Deal" was met with 
mixed feelings on the reservations, even though 
John Collier dispatched "salesmen" to encourage 
acceptance.. Still, whatever the response of a tribe, 
its members benefitted from the assumption 
am£^ng federal officials that Indians should no 
longer be forced to accept cultural change. Rather, 
they should be permitted, and even encouraged, to 
engage in Native American religious practices, 
speak Native American languages and in other 
ways enjov the traditions of their own cultures. 
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Another benefit that can be attributed to the 
work of "New Dealers" was the establishment of 
the Indian Claims Commission, in 1946. As tribes 
surrendered their lands through treaties, concen- 
trated themselves on reserViations, and saw their 
affairs fall under the control of federal Indian 
Commissioners, superintendents and agents, they 
suffered substantial economic losses. From the 
establishment of the U.S. Court of Claims, by arf 
Act of Congress in 1855, they had been at liberty 
to^ bring diaims against the government through 
the Claims Court, but an Act of 1863, amending 
the jurisdiction of the Claims Court, had made it 
necessary for a tribe to seek special congressional 
legislation to confer jurisdiction upon the Court 
of Claims to deal with the particular issues includ- 
ed in its petition. The higlymortality of claims- 
under that system, plus the^ympathetic attitudes 
displayed by "New Deal" officials, influenced 
Congress to pass the Claims Commission Act of 
1946. An independent agency comprised of three 
members was established soon thereafter. Any 
tribe tnat believed it had surrendered land under 
treaty for "unconscionable consideration," or that 
could show that its affairs had in one of several 
other ways been mismanaged down through the 
years, could present a petition for a financial 
judgement in its favor^ The deadline for the sub- 
mission of claims was five years - - 1951, 

Many tribes drafted petitions by that date, and 
the Claims Commission Continues to review them 
in the 1970's. As of 1974, the Commission had 
reviewed 450 out of 611 dockets, had dismissed 
197, but had paid approximately $525,000,000 
through awards on the remaining 253 dockets. 





When the work of the Commission is finished, it 
will have authorized Congress .to appropriate mil- 
lions of dollars to compensate for losses suffered 
b)f Indian tribes in the past, and a considerable 
portion of money will have gone to tribes in the 
region under study. This will not "clear the 
nation's conscience for past wrongs" worked 
against Indian People, as the authors of the Indian 
Claims Commission Act intended; but it will serve 
to salve some of the hurt and antagonism that 
have resulted from the experiences of tribes in 
the region over the past three centuries. ^ 

A combination of the belief that the Claims 
Commission would eventually "wipe the slate 
clean" as far as the government's debt to Indians 
was concerned, and the resurgence of political 
conservatism in the United States, during the 
1950's, \e(^to an attempt by Congress' to "termin- 
ate" government responsibility and services for 
Indian tribes, and to hasten acculturation by sup- 
porting "relocation" of reservation Indians in 
urban centers. 

Since that time, the federal i|overnment has 
worked throiign various agencies to channel funds 
onto reservations, and to encourage the direction 
of reservation affairs by the Indians themselves. 
These policies crystalized during the Richard 
Nixop administration, under the label "self deter- 
mination," and most officials assume today tha^ 
American Indians should be free to retain the pro- 
tection and the" benefits they receive from the 
government until they themselves decide" that 
"tei-mination" is the best ^policy for their re- 
spective tribes. 

E-7 
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. In the spirit of "self determination," American 
Indians have formed organizations in recerjt years 
to appriase and represent their interests. Fore- 
most among them have been the National Con- 
gress of Amerfcan Indians and the National Tribal 
Chairman's Association, although the one that has 
received the greatest publicity has been the 
American Indian Movement - • a militant organi- 
zation whose members have, 'among other things, 
occupied the central office of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs ^nd the site of the Wounded Knee Massacre 
of 1890. 

Indian organizations have had many effects 
upon the lives of both Native Americans and non- 
Indians in the region under study. Some of their 
activities have been salutory and constructive; 
others have caused a division between the races. 
But whether a protest", declaration or other organ- 



" The other consideration is that organizational 
activities are in keeping with the American tradi- 
tion of collective bargaining. During the past 
hundred years laborers and farmers have formed 
organizations to bargain with other groups in 
society, and their right to do so has gained general 
acceptance.. Should not the same privilege be open 
to American Indians? 

Clearly, the American Indian Movement is the 
most "radical" of the Indian organizations, and 
has encountered the most difficulty with the law, 
But non-Indians are well advised to assess the work 
of its leaders, and of the leaders of other Indian 
organizations, with several things in mind: the 
experiences 'of Indians over the past three centur- 
ies; the legitimate role of collective bargainmg in 
American tradition; anc} the meaning of "self 
determination." 





izational activity seems constructive or devisive, it 
should be viewed with two considerations in mind. 
One is that the Indian tribes in the region have 
received unconscionable treatment since the arri- 
val of Europeans. When Jean Nicolet approached 
them during the 1630's, they held aboriginal claim 
to the entire region and faced few hardships aside 
from occasional intertribal wars, and adverse 
natural conditions. Then fur traders, explorers, 
missionaries, treaty makers, buffalo hunters, farm- 
ers,- miners and other groups appeared in quick 
succession. As a result, by the outset of the 20th 
Century, Indians found themselves in control of 
little land, and in a state of ^onomic and psycho- 
logical depression. Some aspects of the Indian 
"New Deal" have improved conditions. Payments 
authorized by the Indian Claims Commission have 
afforded cbmpensation for the treatment they had 
received in the past. The fact remains, however, 
that most Indians in the region still \live amid 
poverty conditions, with limited hope fbr better 
times in the immediate future. Expressions of 
discontent by Indian organizations should be 
measured compassionately against the experiences 
that the tribes have had during the past three 
hundred years. 
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Indian Legislation 




The General Allotment Act, 1887 




In the years following the American Civil War, 
most Indian tribes in the United States were "con- 
centrated" on reservations* Well-meaning people 
came up with various plans to "civilize" them. In 
the same period, non-Indians began to face a 
shortage of land,and to covet many of the approx-^ 
imately 155,000,000 acres controlled by the 
tribes. Policy makers, land speculators and would 
be settlers teamed up to promote a plan that was 
written into the Allotment Act of 1887. 

In a sense, the Allotment Act was the product 
of a policy rooted in the early part of the 19th 
Century that aimed to undermine Indians' loyal- 
ties and attachments to their tribes by assigning 
them individual farmsites. As the system was 
finally worked cut, the president was given the 
povm to allot acreages - - usually 160 acres to 
adults and eighty acres to minors - - and to hold 
title in trust for twenty-five years. After that, 
Indians received patents to tneir lands and were 
free to sell, lease or mortgage them as they pleased. 
Once allotments were assigned to all members of a 
tribe, "surplus" lands on the reservation became 
available for sale to non-Indians. 

There were many faults in the allotment sys- 
tem. First, most Indians in this region did not 
think in terms of individual ownership of land. 
They had for centunes roamed as groups and had 
shared the lands they controlled in commune, and 
they had enjoyed the right to use tribal land for 
homesites and farming, but the idea of an indivi- 
dual owning a parcel of land was completely alien 
to them/ Second, Indians had not been adequately 
prepared to manage business affairs. In fact, the 
Indian Bureau's paternalistic role prevented them 
from learning about such things as patentand^ee 
and mortgage payments. Furthermore, few Indians 
in the region ever considered farming as a single or 
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main occupation. Added to these problems was 
the fact that most of the land in the region was 
not productive enough to support subsistence 
farming or grazing on plots as small as eighty or 
160 acres. 

Even if the system set up by the terms of. the 
Allotment Act had been realistic, it had little 
chance for success as it was applied. On most 
reservations, rough lands were assigned to Indian 
allottees and the best agricultural lands were sold 
as "surplus" to non- Indians, and after th^ twenty- 
five year trust period was over, many allottees sold 
their farms to get money for food and clothing. 
By the 1930's, Indians found themselves in pos- 
session of a very limited number of rough farm- 
sites and, through the rules of inheritance, dozens 
> even hundreds •= • of people shared small finan- 
cial returns from unproductive farms. All of this 
IS to say that the allotment system, though some 
of its authors had good intentions, resulted in 
making it impossible for all but a few reservation 
Indians to earn livings from the land. 

Most tribes vigorously resisted the allotment of 
their lands, byt few of them were strong enough 
to prevent it. Eventually, government officials 
realized that granting patents to individuals almost 
inevitably led to the transfer of title from Indians 
to non Indians, and by that time about seventy- 
five percent of the allotments had been lost. It 
was for this reason that John Collier, Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs during the 1930's, put a 
stop to the allotment system and encouraged a 
build up of communal holdings. 

As already suggested, one of the most disturb 
ing effects of the allotment system was the "frac 
tionation" of interest when the Indian to whom 
the farmsite was allotted passed away. If he or 
she left no will, the ownership of his/her land was 
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divided among the heirs. After several generations, 
some Indians have discovered that they share the 
ownership of small farms with hundreds, even 
thousands, of others. In some cases, owners of 
"fractionated" allotments have received as little 
as one cent per year from lease agreements. 

In recent years, tribal councils have set up 
arrangements to enlarge tribal (communal) hold- 
ings, and to make it possible for individuals to con- 
solidate "fractionated" interests in several allot- 
ments by selling them to^tribal governments and 
using the proceeds to purchase farms within the 
boundaries of the reservations. Such arrangements 
have produced limited results, however, due to 
the shortage of tribal funds, "red tape," and so on. 

Discussion Topics 

1. What groups united to pass the Allotment Act 
of 1887? What were each group's reasons for 
desiring the law's passage? 

2. Discuss the provisions of the Allotment Act. 
What was to be done with the "surplus" reser- 
vation land? 

3. The weaknesses of the Allotment Act were 
many. List and discuss them. 

4. What were two results of the Allotment Act? 
Explain the problem of fractions of allotments. 

Vocabulary Building 

Land Speculators 

Patent 

Trust 

Allottee 

Paternalistic 

Fractionated 



The Indian New Deo 



The Meriam Report, on "The Problem of Indian 
Admmistration/' was a survey sponsored by the 
Brookings Institute in the 1920's to appraise the 
effects of government Indian policy between the 
American Civil War and World War I. It presented 
many problems and had a great mfluence on peo- 
ple in government with the power to bring about 
reform. President Herbert Hoover's administration 
began to study possible changes, but a full-fledged 
reform movement did not appear until after the 
election of Franklin Roosevelt, in 1933. 



John Collier, Commissioner of Indian Affairs in 
the Roosevelt administration, had served among 
various tribes of Indians, for ten years and had 
already gained a reputation as a reformer. After 
he became Commissioner, he became the principal 
force - - with full support from Secretary of the 
Interior, Harold L. Ickes - - behind the creation of 
the "Indian New Deal." The Roosevelt adminis- 
tration devised a "New Deal" for other citizens 
^ who were threatened with starvation during the 
Great Depression; Collier, and others who worked 
with him, felt-rt was only just that the Indians 
should receive similar consideration. Foremost 
among the "Indian New Deal" measures was the 
Indian Reorganization Act (sometimes called the 
Wheeler- Howard Act). It was passed by congress 
in 1934. Its most important provision authorized 
Indian tribes to organize constitutional govern- 
ments on their reservations, and to elect officials 
to govern reservation affairs. In effect, this law 
caused the replacement of traditional Indian lea- 
ders by officials chosen through the democratic 
process. Several problems arose as it went into 
effect. Tribes wsre factional ized through debates 
beiween those in favor and those against elerted 
governments. The drafting of constitutions and 
by laws, elections and all significant actions taken 
by elected officials were subject to review by the 
Secretary of the Interior.; Several obvious bt>nefits 
were available to tribes that chose to organize 
governments under the Wheeler-Howard Act, how- 
ever. There was the opportunity to establish poli- 
tical leadership where it had grown progressively 
less effective since the Indian wars of the 19th 
Century. An organized tribe was given th^ option 
to incorporate itself and enjoy certain economic 
opportunities offered by the federal government. 
Perhaps most of all, it became possible for Indians 
to retain a degree of self determination as the 
pressure of non-Indian civilization cjosed in around 
them. 

\t IS important to emphasize that tribes were 
not compelled to accept the provisions of the 
Wheeler-Howard Act. Adult members assembled 
. and reached the decision by popular vote. Across 
the nation, approximately three-fourths of the 
tribes chose to accept., But in the region under 
study some accepted and some rejected tribal re- 
organization completely, and some organized sys- 
tems of government that function somewhere in 
between traditional dynastic leadership and con- 
stitutional democratic government. A most inter- 
esting government, chosen as an alternative, is the 
"trusteeship" that has worked on Upper Agency 
near Granite Falls, Minnesota. 

Collier's reforms did not stop with the passage 
of the Indian Reorganization Act,. His bureau 
made it policy to discourage the leasing of Indian 
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land by non-Indians and to put Indians themselves 
to work on their land. Many tribes took up cattle 
raising, and Indian cowboys and foremen handled 
the herds, with Indian managers supervising the 
business side of ranching. The Indian Bureau also 
formed an alliance with the Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice of the Dfipartment of Agriculture, in order to 
aid in the corWrvation of land which had been 
misused, and erpployed Indian people in efforts 
to prevent soil ierosion. Collier's administration 
emphasized improvement in health care and pre- 
ventive medicine, and supported the construction 
of new clinics and Indian hospitals. Collier placed 
great stress upon Indians' rights to observe their 
cultural traditions. The Indian Service was to 
emphasize respect for Indian heritage, and to en- 
courage the use of native languages in Indian 
schools. All Indians were given freedom of choice 
regarding religion. Some missions welcomed the 
reforms; others objected vigorously.. In any case, 
old religious practices such as the Sun Dance were 
no longer forbidden. Another significant change 
supported by Collier was the revival of Indian arts 
and crafts. He promoted the establishment of a 
speciah Arts and Crafts Board. Tribes wf?re sup- 
ported in the effort not only to enjoy traditional 
artistic efforts, but also were encouraged to sell 
the products for profit. 

The "Indian New Deal" offended many special 
interest groups, and it has been attacked fre- 
quently down to the present.. For example, land 
acquisition for Indians has sometimes been block- 
ed by pressure groups in congress. The credit sys- 
tem for loans and various benefits have suffered 
because of the lack of appropriations. Neverthe- 
less, Collier's ''New Deal" set into motion many 
programs which have had positive effects upon 
Indians in the United States ever, since.. 

One tribe in the Western Frontier and Upper 
Missouri which benefitted from the "Indian New 
Deal" was that of the Flatheads in^Montana. The 
Flathead Reservation had within its boundaries a 
power site which could be developed to provide 
irrigation for their land., In 1925, a special provi- 
sion by congress had given the site to the Montana 
Power Company. When the Reorganization Act 
became law, the Flatheads organized and mcorpor 
ated their tribe with the backing of the Indian 
Bureau. The incorporated tribe was able to deal 
- with the. Company, and the final terms provided 
for preference m employment to be given to Flat 
head Indians in the construction of a hydro 
electric plant. Royalties were to be paid to the 
Flatheads for twenty year's with penalty fees for 
late payment of royalties. Thus a capital fund was 
created for investment m enterprises juoh as saw 
hulls and dairies to create jobs for Indian people.. 



The plant was completed with ninety-three per 
cent Indian labor.. The construction of the hydro- 
electric plant on the Flathead Reservation re- 
flected the general purposes of the "Indian New 
Deal." Numerous Indian tribes' have gained eco- 
nomic strength and recognition through the ef-^ 
forts of John Collier and other reformers. 

Discussion Topics 

1. What things led ^ the Indian Reorganization 
Act of 1934? ^ 

2. Look up information on the findings of the 
. Meriam Report. What conclusions did it draw? 

3. Discuss the provisions of the 1934 Act. Why 
were they necessary^ 

4. Why do you think Indian traditions and cus- 
toms were prohibited before 1934? .What effect 
did this have on the tribes? 

5. How did the Flatheads use the 1934 Act for 
their benefit? See if any other tribes «n the 
region have similar stories. 

Vocabulary Building 

Reform 

Allotment 

Incorporate 

Prohibition 

Appropriations 
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The Indian Claims Commission 



"Indian payments" have been favorite subjects 
tor discussion along the streets of off-reservation 
towns for many years. Listen to some of the con- 
versations and before long you are likely to hear 
someone say, "Indians are always getting pay- 
ments from the government, and that's why they 
never try to get ahead. Haven't they received as 
much as they have coming to uiem already^" 

This attitude probably Originated in the 19th 
Century, as non- Indians saw Indians travel fre- 
quently to their agencies to draw rations and col- 
lect annuities guaranteed to them in treaties, or to 
apply for gratuities that the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs extended fr^m time to time. Unfortunately, 
the attitude has persisted into the 20th Century, 
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long after treaty benefits have disappeared) !n 
dians cctinue to receive "payments," to iWsure, 
but most of them come ifrom sources inat are 
available to all U.S. citizens: county -and state 
welfare funds; social security benefits; special 
assistant plans for senior citizens, etc. With the 
exception of "commodities" distributed on reser- 
vations, Indians have received few special pay- 
ments in recent years. The checks they draw from 
their agencies are, for the most part, fees Jor the 
lease of allotted lands and per capita payments 
from awards authorized by the Indian Claims 
Commission • - awards that are long overdue. 

Payments authorized by the Indian Claims 
Commission should never be mistaken for gratui- 
ties. On the contrary, they represent the payment 
of old debts to tribes across the country by the 
federal government The Commi^ion.was estab- 
lished by an act of Congress in 1946 to encourage 
any "tribe, band, or other identifiable group of 
Indians" to present its claims against the govern- 
N mentfor additional payment to cover losses it had 
suffered in the past. 

♦ It spokesmen for such a group presented its 
, case within five years (by 1S51), and could show 
that its leaders had surrendered land at some time 
since the founding of the United States for 
"unconscionable consiJeration," or could prove 
that its properties or affairs had been mismanaged 
in other ways, the Indian Claims Commission was 
given the power to authorize congress to appro- 
priate money to compensate for the losses. ,As 
they drew up the Claims Commission Act, con- 
gressmen made it clear that once the Commission 
had made its "final determination" on a tribe's 
claim, and the tribe had been given time to express 
dissatisfaction with that determination through an 
appeal to the U.S. Court of Claims, the decision 
of the Indian Claims Commission would "forever 
bar any further claim or demand against the 
United States" by that tribe. In other words, the 
government's^debt to that tribe would be paid; the 
"nation's conscience would be cleared" for all 
time, as one historian has put it, for the wrongs 
worked against the people of that tribe. 

Before the deadline for the submission of 
claims had passed, in 1951, tribal officials and 
attorneys presented many claims against the 
government that have been entered by the Indian 
Claims Commission as 61 1 separate dockets. As 
, of June 30, 1974, 450 of the dockets had been re 
viewed by the Commission. 197 of them had been 
dismissed without payment; 253 had resulted in 
awards totaling about $525,000,000. In other 
words, forty-four percent of those considered by 
the Comr»-»ission resulted in no paypnent; fifty six 
percent won an average of about S2,(KK),000 each. 
The Indian Claims Commission will continue to 
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work until 1977, by which time it is expected to 
complete its work on the remaining 161 dockets, 
and it will then go out of existence. Doubtless, 
when its work is finished it will have authorized 
congress to pay close to $1,000,000,000 to tribes 
across the country. 

The awards paid so far have averaged only 
about $2,000,000, as indicated above, but some 
of those issued to tribes in this region have been 
much lar^r than the average. In 1960, Utes 
shared an award of $7,700,000, and in 1975 the 
confederated Utes received the sum of $7,908,586. 
During 1961, the Crow were awarded more than 
$10,000,000. At present, the Indian Claims Com- 
mission is considering a claim for payment on the 
"Black Hills region" that might result in an ap- 
propriation for the several Teton Sioux and the 
Yankton Sioux Tribes in the amount of approxi- 
mately $48,000,000! 

Tribal members have sometimes complained 
because the processing of claims has been slow 
and tedious. The complaint has been justifiable, 
but Indians should be aware thatl^ost delays have 
resulted in the attempt by federal officials to be 
fair. Procedures^written into the Claims Commis- 
sion Act required that all interested parties have a 
chance to express their opinions before the Com- 
» mission reached a decision. After a tribe's attor- 
neys drew up its claim and presented it to the 
Commission, the U.S. Department of Justice was 
allowed time to prepare a response, and tribal 
spokesmen were then asked to review and react to 
the Justice Department's report. Only after hear- 
ing from spokesmen for both the tribe and the 
government did the Commission render a deci- 
sion, and after the decision was published both 
the tribe and the government were given the op- 
portunity to register objections by appealing to 
the U.S. Court of Claims. If no appeals were re- 
gistered, the Commission proceeded to determine 
what percentage of the award should bp paid to 
the tribe's attorneys, and then to send authoriza- 
tion to congress to appropriate the full amount of 
the award for deposit in the U.S., Treasury on the 
tribe's behalf. 

After making an appropriation. Congress then 
began work on a special act to govern the use of 
the money This vvas accomplished by holding 
special hearings to determine the preferences of 
the people of the tribe, the leaders of the tribe, 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and the 
Secretary of the Interior, Once the hearings were 
complete, Congress passed a law that specified 
how much of the award was to be spent to pay for 
the services and expenses of the attorneys, expert 
witnesses and investigators, the preparation of a 
tribal roll, etc; how much would go to the tribal 
council for use in developing industries that would 
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benefit all members of the tribe; and how much 
would go toward per capita payments - - payments 
to individuals whose names appeared on the tribal 
rolls. 

Awards issued by the Indian Claims Commis- 
sion have effected the lives of Indians according 
to both 'the sizes of the awards and the sizes of the 
tribes. Doubtless each of 150 enrolled members of 
the Kalispel tribe saw his lot improve during the 
I960's for holding a share in an award of 
$3,000,000. Yet, it cannot be assumed that the 
economic status of a member of even a relatively 
small tribe that receives a substantial sum of 
money will necessarily change. The Yankton 
Sioux have been more successful in winning claims 
than most tribes. So far, slightly more than 4,000 
enrolled members have won $6,000,000, and they 
have prospects for winning somewhere between 
$8,000,000 and $25,000,000 more in the future. 
After all deductions have been taken from the 
$6,000,000 already paid from two dockets, each 
member of the d^ankton Tribe will receive little in 
excess of $1,000. When the last payment has been 
made on behalf of the Yankton Tribe, it^ seems 
doubtful that any member will have received more 
than about $3,000. 

When the work of the Indian Claims Commis- 
sion is finished, will the "nation's conscience" for 
wrongs worked against Indians in the past "be 
cleared?" Should tribes be forever denied the 
chance to make "any further claim or demand 
against the United States?" Perhaps the answer 
to these questions is "yes," in the case of the 
Kalispels. Surely the answer is "no," where the 
YanKton Sioux are concerned, at least those who 
have chosen to remain on the reservation. A tribal 
report issued in 1969, vvhen the number of reser- 
vation residents was slightly more than 1,000, re- 
vealed that the tribe retained only about 5,400 
acres of land, and that individual members held 
title to only about 29,700 allotted acres that had 
become so "fractionated" that some of them re- 
ceived as little, as 1 cent a year from lease pay- 
ments. Only 100 reservation Yanktons were em- 
ployed, and more than half of them worked on 
seasonal jobs. About 100 drew Welfare checks, as 
600 lined up to get commodities in order .to sur- 
vive. Housing was substandard, etc. Poverty con- 
ditions among the Yanktons created by the pre- 
sence of Anglo-American civilization over a period 
of more than two centuries cannot be corrected 
with the payment of a few thousand dollars to 
each member of the tribe. 



ing of the United States. Indian Claims Commis- 
sioners have been fair, and often generous, as they 
have reached their decisions. Still, when their 
• work is finished, the "nation's conscience" will 
not "be cleared"; the payments they have author- 
ized should be regarded as only partial payment 
for the suffering that Indians have experienced 
in the past. 



Discussion Topics 

1. Explain the answer tpU^correct assumptions 
that Indians receive payments from the govern- 
ment. 

2. Why was the I ndian Claims Commission formed? 
How much time did tribes have to present their 
claims? 

3. Why does the processing of claims take such a 
long time? How much time did tribes have to 
present their claims? 

4. Why is the size of a tribe important in judging 
the effect of an award issued to a tribe? 

5. See if any tribes in your area have claims before 
the Commission or have received awards, for 
claims. 

\ 



Vocabulary Building 

gratuities 
annuities 

"unconscionable consideration' 

dockets 

tedious 

commodities 
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The establishment of the Indian Claims Com- 
mission represented a significant, well-intentioned 
effort by Congressmen to try to make up for the 
suffering experienced by Indians since the found- 
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HIDDEN INDIAN TRIBES 




FIND PLACES FOR THESE INDIAN TRIBES IN THE ABOVE SPACES 



ARAPAHO FOX OTO 

ARIKARA HIDATSA PAWNEE 

BLACKFOOT IOWA PONCA 

CAYUSE KANSA SHOSHONI 

CHEYENNE . KIOWA SIOUX 

CROW OMAHA UTE 
FLATHEAD 
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Ute and Flathead Resistance 




Prehistorically the Utes lived in the Rocky 
Mountains of western Colorac|o. They called 
their home the "Shining Mountains," and when 
white people began to sattle in Colorado the Utes 
did not resist. In fact,they befriended non-Indians 
during troubles between the Army and the Colo- 
rado plains Indians during tho 1860's. Because of 
this friendly relationship, the Utes were allowed 
to hunt buffalo freely on the Great Plains after 
the Cheyenne and Arapaho were removed to 
Indian Territory. As white settlement increased 
in Colorado, however, the Utes were inevitably 
pressured into-^giving up part of their "Shining 
Mountains." 

In 1863, as Indian wars broke out across the 
West, government officials chose Ouray as princi- 
pal spokesman for the Ute Nation. Ouray was 
ideal for he was Apache and could speak Spanish 
and English j^s well as his native language. Earlier, 
he had served as interpreter during negotiations 
between government officials and the Utes, and 
had proven himself a "good chief" from the gov 
ernment's poini of view. Soon after officials 
recognized his authority he went to Washington. 
There he was impressed by the largo number of 
soldiers he saw and was convinced that it was best 
for Utes to live in peace., 

In their first treaty with the goverr^^nent, in 
1863, the Utes were allowed to keep all of their 
land west of the Continental Divide, but in a new 
treaty, in 1868, the government marked out 
boundaries for the Ute Reservation., When the 
boundaries were set, Ouray protested because the 
Utes gave up their hunting grounds and squatters 
had already begun to settle within the bounddries 
of the Reservation. Ouray protested in vain. He 
was told that the only alternatives for the Utes 
were to sell the northern part of their reservation 



or to accept removal to Indian Territory. The 
Utes chose to give up that part of their reservation 
occupied by squatters. Government officials es- 
tablished three agencies on their reservation: one 
on the White River; one on the Uncompahgre 
River; and a third near the border of New Mexico. 
Ouray made his home near the center of the reser- 
vation close to Los Pinos Agency on the Uncom- 
pahgre. 

Nathan C. Meeker, who had gained fame as 
head of 'the Union Colony (a prosperous agricul- 
tural project in Colorado), was appointed Agent 
of the White River Utes in 1878. He had plans for 
rapidly transforming the Utes into farmers or 
ranchers on separate family acreages within their 
Reservation, thus making it possible for the re- 
mainder of the Reservation to be sold to white 
settlers. Utes resisted Meeker's plans, and in 
September, 1079, fighting broke out, in which 
Meeker was killed and his wife and daughter were 
captured by the Utes. The women were later re- 
leased to Charles Adams, who had served as Agent 
to the Utes at both Los Pinos and White River. 
During a subsequent inquiry, Ouray was told that 
the Utes must surrender those Indians who had 
fought, and that they must be punished. He re- 
fused, unless a trial could be held in Washington, 
D.C. His demand was rejected, but a delegation of 
Utes went to Washington the following winter to 
speak during a hearing before the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Congressmen reached the decision that 
all Utes should be removed to Utah Territory, 
where they could buy land with money they re- 
ceived from the sale of their land on the Reserva- 
tion in Colorado. 

When Ute leaders signed the agreement to give 
up their Re^^ervation, Ouray did not sign his name. 
Indeed he pioclaimed: "Ouray wilt never leave 
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the Great Mountains." He died soon thereafter, 
however, and although the Utes resisted removal, 
they saw that they were no match for troops as- 
sembled in the area to coerce tliem. Finally, in 
September of 1881, they started on the last 
journey from their "Shining Mountains." Robert 
Emmett commented in his book. The Last War 
Trail, that, "It was inevitable that they should 
move, and better than after a fruitless and bloody 
struggle." 



The story of Chariot, chief of the Flatheads, is 
one of continuous resistance to pressure from the 
government and white settlers. He was an heredi- 
tary chief who succeeded his father, Victor, as 
principal leader of the tribe. In 1855, the Hell 
Gate Treaty, negotiated by Victor, provided for 
the cession of a large part of the Flathead lands 
to the government, and for the Bitterroot Valley 
to be designated as a Flathead Reservation. Be- 
cause this valley was attractive to settlement, non- 
Indians moved in nevertheless, and, in 1871, 
President Ulysses Grant issued an order to con- 
centrate the* Flatheads on the Jocko Reservation 
north of the Bitterroot Valley. ^ 

Initially, the Flatheads refused to obey the or- 
der, but in 1872 an. agreement was drawn up pro- 
viding for the survey of the Bitterroot Valley, and 
the Flatheads were given the option either to take 
up individual patents in the Bitterroot or to move 
to the Jocko Reservation, v;here they would re- 
ceive help in getting started as faftucib. Chariot 
claimerd that he never signed the agreement.. He 
and about 300 "fullbloods" refused to give up 
their homes in the Bitterroot Valley., Some of the 
Flatheads did follow Chief Arlee to the Jocko, 
and doubtless because Arlee was cooperative 
government officials recognized him as head chief 
of the tribe. Meanwhile, Chariot and his followers 
remained in the Bitterroot, even though they had 
no recognized title to the land they occupied, and 
Chariot declared that he would never go to the 
Jocko Reservation. 

In 1884, Chariot went to Washington, where 
he and otH^r members of his Flathead delegation 
participated in interviews and discussions for 
nu^ly a month. He was offered a house, farming 
equipment and renewed recognition as head chief, 
^but he remained firm in his resolution to stay in 
his homeland. He said, "I once said 'No' and I 
will not break my word. I will obey force only 
and I will not raise my hands against the white 
men." He did not want assistance from the 
government, and said it was acceptable to him if 
the rest of the tribe wanted to leave, but he 
wished to live and die in the Bitterroot Valley. In 



the long run, the chief's stand was futile because 
the Flathead Agent was able to persuade more 
members of the tribe to leave the Bitterroot for 
the Jocko, where supplies were issued to them in 
hopes that they would begin to liv^ as farmers. 

By 1889, the conflict still had not been re^ 
solved, and the government sent General Henry 
B. Carrington to the area to try to persuade 
Chariot to capitulate. The General had already 
decided to remove Chariot voluntarily or to de- 
stroy his influence among the Flatheads, and 
finally, in November, he persuaded Chariot and 
his followers to move. 

By the time Chariot appeared at the Jocko 
Agency, Arlee had died, so he was restored as head 
chief., For nearly twenty years he continued to 
antagonize government officials, for he now made 
a stand against the allotment process, doubtless in 
part because his followers had already been re- 
duced to a state of abject poverty. Allotment, and 
the opening of unallotted lands to non-Indian 
settlement, did not take place until 1909, as a 
result. By that time. Chariot was too old and weak 
to resist, and he died in early 1910, realizing that 
his stand against the onrush of Anglo-American 
civilization had been fruitless, and that his people 
faced poverty and extreme hardships in the future. 



Discussion Topics 

1. Why did the government choose Ouray as chief 
of the Utes^ What did he see in Washington 
which influenced him in his dealings with the 
government^ 

2. Look up more information on the battle of 
September, 1879. Was Nathan Meeker a good 
agent^ 

3 Why did Chariot's Flatheads refuse to move to 
the reservation? Why do you think Chariot 
mistrusted the government^ 

4. Chariot finally agreed to leave the Bitterroot.. 
Why do you think he changed his mind'^ 

5.. What was the major difference between Ouray 
and Chariot as chiefs? Why would the govern 
ment appoint chiefs rather than recognize those 
the Indians saw as chiefs? 

Vocabulary Building 

Interpreter 

Squatters 

Inevitable 

Cession 

Designated 

Notoriety 

Capitulate 

Abject 
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An Indian Dynasty 
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Procedures for choosing leaders varied from 
tribe to tribe among the Indians of the Western 
Frontier and Upper Missouri. Chiefs usually were 
chosen on the basis of their brave deeds and their 
bloodlines, although sdfnetimes the sons of chiefs 
were passed over by tribal councils when it was 
apparent they were not capable of leadership, rtere 
is the story of three generations of chiefs who 
formed a dynasty among the Mdewakanton Dako- 
tas. In the area which is now southeastern Minne- 
sota, French fur traders encountered the Mdewak- 
antons, led by a chief that they call*»H Wabasha, 
during the iBth Cenxury. Wabasha (I) Vas the 
head of a dynasty which ruled that part of Minne- 
sota for 200 years or more. His son and grandson, 
both named Wabasha, carried on his rule until 
1876, when Wabasha (III) died at Santee Agency 
in Nebraska. 

The elder Wabasha entered into alliances with, 
the French fur traders who moved down into 
Minnesota from Montreal and Quebec^ As a re- 
sult, Wabasha's people supported the French in 
their competition with the English for trade.. His 
people came to rely on firearms that they received 
in return for furs and m^^intained good relations 
with the French until 1763, when they ceded 
Canada to the British. 

Soon after the British assumed control nvf?r 
Sioux country, Wabasha (I) showea good faith in 
dealings with British Icaders.When one of his tribes- 
men, .named Ixkatapay, killed a trader, trade rela- 
tions broke down. A delegation of Mdewakantons 
started for Quebec to surrender Ixkatapay to jus- 
tice, and to ask that the traders return. During 
the journey, Jpe prisoner turned back, but Wabasha 
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and five others went on to Quebec and, according 
to legend, the chief offered himself as prisoner in 
the place of Ixkatapay if the merchants would 
send ammunition and goods to his people. The 
British were so impressed by his bravery that they 
spared his life, and he returned home with the 
traders to the place where the city of Winona 
(Minnesota) now stands. 

Wabasha (II) succeeded his father as chief, but 
he was not a warrior because he had lost one eye 
while playing lacrosse as a young man. He was a 
good politician, however, and made an alliance 
with the British which lasted until after the War of 
1812. After the Treaty of Ghent, which ended 
the war, Wabasha was informed of the British de- 
feat and said, "You told us you would not let fall 
the haichet until the Americans were driven out.. 
You now say that this peace was made by your 
King without the knowledge of his war chiefs." 
Because of his disillusionment, when, in 1815, the 
Sioux met U.S. officials at Portage des Sioux (at 
the confluence of the Mississippi and Missouri 
Rivers) and made a treaty of peace and friendship 
with the United States, Wabasha did not sign this 
treaty.: But his son, Wabasha (III), who succeeded 
him as chief, gained the respect of U.S. officials 
when he led his oeople against the Sac and Fox 
during the Black Hawk War ins1832. 

Although Wabasha (III) tunned against Black 
Hawk's warriors, he subsequently showed loyalty 
to his Indian neighbors and to4vlative American 
traditions. When the Winnebagos were being 
moved to a reservation north of St Cloud (Minne- 
sota), in 1848, they stopped at Wabasha's village 
and refused to go any further. When he allowed 
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them refuge on his land, troops appeared, arrested 
him and^ook him prisoner iu Fort Snelling. After 
his release, he continued to stand by his convic- 
tions. When missionaires appeared, he refused to 
allow them to preach or live in this territory.: 
When he was told the story of the resurrection of 
Christ, he said he did not believe it and did not 
want it preached to his people. 

In 1851, the United States opened negotiations 
with the Sissetons and Wahpetons at Traverse des 
Sioux near the present city of St. Peter (Minne- 
sota) and with the Wahpekutes and Mdewakantons 
at Mendota latpr that same year. Wabasha, Little 
Crow, Shakopee and sixty other leaders of the 
latter two tribes signed a treaty in which they gave 
up their lands and agreed to move to a reservation 
on the Minnesota River above New Dim. Wabasha 
was against the treaty but he reluctantly yielded, 
and in 1853 he moved his band to the reservation. 
There he lived until the 1862 Minnesota "Up- 
rising," which he also opposed and tried to pre- 
vent. He resented whites for causing hirp to give 
up his laads, but he knew he could not regain his 
power by going to war, so he refused to take part 
in the outbreak. Wabasha (III) died in 1876 after 
his people were removed to the San tee Agency in 
Nebraska, and his second son. Napoleon Wabasha 
was recognized as a chief among the Mdewakan- 
tons down into the 20th Century.: Today, the 
grandson of Napoloon -Wabasha lives in a suburb 
of Minneapolis, and is very conscious of the 
legacy handed down from his distinguished for- 
bears. 



Discussion Topics v 

1. Why are the chiefs Wabasha unique among 
Indian leaders? 

2. Think of some good reasons for following here- 
ditary chiftanship and some good reasons for 
not following it. Do you think the chiefs 
Wabasha were strong or weak leaders? 

*■ 

3. Explain why Wabasha (I) offered himself as a 
prisoner to the British. Why was the fur trade 
important to his people? 

4. Why was Wabasha (II) a good politician? Give 
an exampip of his political skilK 

5. Why did Wabasha (III) oppose the Treaty of 
1851, and why did he not join the 1862 
"Uprising?" 

6. Look up information on the 1862 "Uprising," 
its causes and results. 



VocabulatY Building 

Dynasty 

Heredity 

Alliances 

Lacrosse 

Winnebagos 

Sac and Foxes 
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FORTBERTHOID 


A. 


WCMING 


GOSHUTE 


' . B. 


MINNESOTA 


FLATien 


C. 


NEBRASKA 


UTEFIXJNTAIN 


D. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


WHITE EARTH 


E. 


UTAH 


WINNEBAGO 


F. 


SOOffl DAKOTA 


WIND RIVER 


G. 


MONTANA 


CROWCREK. 


H. 


COLjORADO 




I. 


inWA 
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Black Kettle 





During the Civil War, when the U.S. gd\^rnment 
had few troops to spare for the western frontier, 
Indians in Colorado resisted efforts to confine 
them to small reservation areas. Also, they battled 
to prevent the loss of Colorado to miners and 
other non Indians wno appeared in large numbers 
after the opening of gold mines in 1859. Irtdian 
raids so alarmed the public that the Army ap- 
proved the commission of a regiment of Colorado 
volunteers. Some of xhe volunteere served with 
distinction, but the members of the Third Regi- 
ment of Colorado Volunteers, under the command 
of Colonel John M., Chivington, launched an at- 
tack on Black Kettle's Cheyenne at Sand Creek, 
Colorado, that many writers have regarded as one 
of the most treacherous, massacres in American 
military history.. 

In June of 1864, Governor John Evans had of- 
fered amnesty to Indians who wished to put them- 
selves junder Army protection. Many warriors con- 
tinued to resist the intrusions by miners and othe»" 
groups, however. They moved in small bands, and 
only when ^Jhe chance for surprise attack was 
good, or if their "prey" was not guarded, did they 
attack. Of course. Black Kettle continued his quest 
for peace, for he felt that the non-Indians were 
too numerous to resist, and he had recently been 
to Washington, D.C.. and had received a huge 
American "flag from President Lincoln. His in- 
fluence arrjong young warriors grew stronger as 
winter approached, for,bv tradition. Plains Indians 
seldom fought during the winter months. 

In September of 1864, Black Kettle served as 
spokesman for the chiefs who met with Governor 
Evans and military leaders at Camp Weld, near 
Denver. In his speech, he said, "All we ask is that 
we may have peace with the whites . . , These 
braves who are with me are willing to do what I 
say. We want to take good tidings home to our 
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people, that they may ^leep in peace. I want you 
to give all these chie^fs of soldiers here to under- 
stand that we are for peace and that we have made 
peace, that^e may not be mistaken by them for 
enemies." Evans replied that he would be glad to 
have friendly Indians come in under his June 
proposition, but that he had no new proposition 
to offer. The chiefs departed with the belief that 
their peaceful intentions had been accepted, and 
Black Kettle and his people decided to report to 
Fort Lyon in eastern Colo ado, where they would 
have- army protection, From appearances, the 
Army offered its protection and ordered Black 
Kettle to assemble his people. jlong Sand Creek, 
forty miles away.; 

Meanwhile,'Colpnel Chivington /and his Third 
Regiment, and part of the First Reigime^^t arriv^ 
at Fort Lyon with punative inteo;tions. DcS^^iie 
the objections of some of the officers at the Fort, 
•vVho said they wore bound by Evans' prcnr;;sc, 
Chivington proceeded to Sand Cre^k, On the 
morning of November 29, he instructed his troops, 
"Kill and scalp all, big and little; nits make lice./' 
When the Indians saw tne soldiers. Black Kettle 
ran from his lodge and raised both his American 
flag and a whitejiag on a pole.. His village was un- 
guarded; most of the warriors were gone to hunt- 
ing camps fifty nriiles away. When Chivington's 
cannon and rifles opened fire, few of the Indians 
in the camp were prepared to defend themselves. 
White Antelope, an old chief, refused to retreat,*' 
foided his arms, ana sang a death song before a 
bullet hit him. Black Kettle tried to make a 
"death stand," as White Antelope had done, but 
his warriors escorted him from the battle area. 
Some Cheyenne warriors fought bravely in their 
hopeless situation, but they were not able to turn 
the soldiers away, and Chivington's men commit- 
ted many atrocitieV The Colonel claimed that the 
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village contained 900 to 1000 warriors, although 
most estimates put the number at 700 people in 
the camp, only 200 of which were men 

Survivors of the attack set out for their hunting 
camps, where they planned revenge; now everybne 
- ' young, old, brave and squaw - - was ready for 
the warpath. They attacked wagon trains and 
burned out settlements to the north, where they 
received help from the Sioux. 

A military commission investigated the Sand 
Creek episode, and Chivington resigned his com- 
mission to prevent being court-martialed. At the 
investigation, witnesses who had been present at 
Sand Creek testified against Chivington., Even* 
tually, following a congressional investigation, the 
federal government made reparations to the wi- 
dows and children of Indian men killed at Sand 
Creek, but financial payments could not compen- 
sate for tjie loss of relatives and friends. Chiving- 
ton was accused of stirring up trouble to make a 
name for himself, and he finally left Colorado for 
Ohio to enter politics. 

Black Kettle, whose people suffered bravely in 
the attack at Sand Creek, was fated to have one 
more encounter with the U.S. Army. In 1863, 
during a winter campaign against Indians on the 
southern plains, George A. Custer led his Seventh 
Cavalry into Oklahoma and attacked Black Kettle's 
camp near Washita River. Black Kettle died trying 
to defend his people. 



Discussion Topics 

1. What events caused the Army to allow Cojor 
ado to rai^e a regiment of volunteer troops? ' 

2. List the evidence which shDws that Black Ket- 
1 tie's people at Sand Creek thought they were at 

peace.. Why did some officers object to Chiving- 
\ ton's plan to attack the Cheyenne? 

3.. How did the Cheyenne retaliate for the attack 
at Sand Creek? What happened to Chivington? 

4.. Look up more i-^iformation on the Sand Creek 
attack. 

5, How did Black Kettle die? What was fateful 
about both his^decith and the leader ot the 
troops who killed him? ^ - 



Vocabulary Building 

Amnesty 

Regiment 

Treacherous 

Revenge 

Court-martialed 

Reparations ^ 

Atrocities 

Pu native 
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SITTING BULL 


A. 


PAIUTE 


WABASHA 


B. 


06LALA - 


red cloud. 


C. 


NEZ PERCE 


WOMA 


D. 


FLATTfAD 


BLACK KEFFLf . 


E. 


CHEYENNE 


OURAY 


F. 


HUNKPAPA 


charlot 


fi. 


MDEWAKANTDN 


CRAZY HOI^E 


H. 


UTE 


WHITE AfllELOPL 






CHIEF JOSEPH' . 
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Three Great Sioux Leaders 
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Among the last Indians to resist the white man's 
drive for land on the frontier were the Sioux.: 
They had seen their hunting grounds and buffalo 
herds dwindle, as settlement advanced into the 
region, and thery did not give up without a strug- 
gle. Prehistorically, the Sioux belonged to a 
confederation of seven tribes. The Tetons com- 
prised the tribe that moved west of the Missouri 
River in the 18th Century^W^t of ttie river, they 
emerged as seven tribes: the Oglata, Brule', 
Hu kpapa, Miniconjou, Sans Arc, Two Kettle and 
Blackfeet. The Tetons were united in their way of 
life, language and traditions. From among their 
ranks emerged some noteworthy leaders. They 
were men who, for a time at least, united some of 
the Sioux in their fight to preserve their lands and 
nomadic vvay of life. Three of tfie leaders were 
Red Cloud, Crazy Horse and Sitting BulL 

Red Cloud, who rose to leadership among the 
Oglala through bravery in battle and wisdom in 
war council, had an entire carfipaign named after 
himself by the United States Army: Red Cloud's 
War, 1866- 1868, was fought in resistance to the 
construction of the Bozeman Trail in Montana. 
This trail was a branch of the Oregon Trail, which 
was designed to cross the^fcest Sioux hunting 
grounds to the mines arourW-Virginia City. Red 
Cloud led the Indians in attacks on travellers along 
the trail and refused to, negotiate as long as the 
Army continued with construction. His warriors 
interrupted the mail and forced travelers to 
turn back.. The Fetterman Massacre in December,, 
1866, was one of the battles in Red Cloud's cim 
paign., The War ended when, in 1868,, the govern 
ment yielded to the chief's demand that the whites 
take down their forts on the trail. In May the 
Army ordered the abandonment of Fort Reno, 
Fort Phil Kearney and Fort F.C. Smith, and after 
the soldiers left the forts, the Indians burned them 
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to the ground. In November, 1868, Red Cloud 
came to Fort Laramie to sign a treaty of peace. 
He was the only western Indian chief to win a war 
with the United States. 

In 1870, he was among a group of sixteen 
.chiefsi^that visited Washington, D.C. He tried to 
defend the position that the government should 
not draw boundaries around the Indians. Perhaps 
he was intimidated by the glimpse he got of the 
Army's potential strength in Washington. In any 
event, he never led his people in war again. Before 
his death. Red Cloud would journey to Washing- 
ton several times to negotiate, and when the fed- 
eral government wanted to buy the Black Hills 
after gold was discovered there, he supported 
negotiations even though other powerful leaders 
such as Sitting Bull and Crazy Horse worked 
against him. 

' Crazy Horse was a war chief among the Oglal£|f\i 
Sioux.. Legend has it that when he was a child he 
saw a vision of himself riding through a storm, his 
^ body painted with marks like hailstones and a 
small red-backed hawk flying above his head. 
Later, he painted himself in the same way and 
wore a red-backed hawk in his hair when he went 
to war.. Crazy Horse was one of the leaders in the 
FetteiTnan Massacre.. None of the eighty soldiers 
under Fetterman's command survived, when they 
were lured from the protection of Fort Phil 
Kearney by Crazy Horse's warriors., After gold 
was discovered in the Black Hills and the govern- 
ment was trying to confine the Sioux to reserva- 
tion areas. Crazy Horse resisted, and troops de 
stroyed his village as punishment. Among the 
Sioux and Cheyenne who united to deiy the Army 
in 1876, he was one of the military leaders of the 
famous battles of that summer. Crazy Ho^se led a 
combined force of Sioux and Cheyenne that de- 
feated General Crook along Rosebud Creek eight 
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days before he and Hunkpapa chief Gall led the 
attack on George Custer's forces at the Little Big 
Horn. After the annihilation of Custer's Seventh 
Cavalry, increasing numbers of soldiers pursued 
the Sioux, and Crazy Horse finally decided to sur- 
render. In May of 1877, he led his warriors to 
Camp Robinson, the military post at Red Cloud 
Agency. Tragically, he was killed by a soldier in 
a scuffle at the goardhouse. Some of Crazy Horse's 
followers, angered at his death, broke away from 
the agency and joined Sitting Bull in Canada. 

Sitting Bull was a medicine man and prophet 
among the Hunkpapa Sioux.; He has been incor- 
rectly remembered as a chief and a leader of the 
warriors who fought Custer at the Little Big Horn. 
Actually, it was in the capacity of medicine man 
that he participated in the battle.. After the failure 
of the government's attempt to purchase the 
Black Hills from the Sioux, the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs had issued orders that all Indians 
must report to their agencies on the Great Sioux 
Reservation, and those who had not reported by 
December 31, 1875 were considered to be at war 
with the government, TKe Army planned a cam- 
paign against them for the following spring. Sit- 
ting Bull's Hunkpapas were among the Sioux and 
Cheyenne who gathered between the Little Big 
Horn and Rosebud Creek, in what is now sou- 
thern Montana, and here they held a Sun Dance. 
Sitting Bull, after giving fifty flesh sacrifices from 
his arms and chest, saw a vision of soldiers falling 
into an Indian camp. His warriors took thls^as an. 
omen that they could defeat Army troops in the 
area, and they were eager to fight. In the battles 
that followed, they killed more than 250 soldiers 
and woun<Jed forty-four, thus earning the reprisals 
from I'^e government which would be swift ih 
coming. 

After the rout of Custer and his men. Sitting 
Bull and some of his followers fled to safety in 
Canada rather than face punishment for their 
resistance. Even though the Sioux in Canada shun^ 
ned him andOanadian officials at Fort Qu'Appelle 
advised him to leave the country, he did not re- 
turn to Dakota Territory until 1881.. After that, 
he spent two years in confinement at Fort Ran- 
dall on the Missouri River., Then he was allowed 
to move to Standing Rock Reservation in western 
Dakota. He was still powerful and respected 
among his people, and had strong influence in the 
spread of the Ghost Dance religion in the late 
1880's. Because non- Indians grew nervous about 
the new refigion, and also because of Sitting Bull's 
intention: to travel to Pine Ridge and meet with 
the leaders of the Ghost Dance, the Indian police 
went to arrest him.: In the confusion that fol- 
lowed, as some of his supporters tried to prevent 
his arrest/ Sitting Bull was killed by members of 



the Indian police. His death marked the end of 
an era. In the minds of the public, no chief so 
fully personified the spirit of Indian resistance as 
he had. The Battle of Wounded Knee came two 
weeks after Sitting Bull's death. These two events 
represented the end of resistance among the Sioux. 

The story of the Sioux Nation, and its fight to 
defend a traditional way of' life, has^Deen roman- 
ticized and misrepresented many times in western 
iiteratbre. Legends and untruths have been mixed 
with actual events and characters. Stories about 
the courage of these three leaders - - Red Cloud, 
Crazy Horse and Sitting Bull - - are not fables; 
they were true heroes in the Plains Indians' strug- 
gle against the advancement of non-indian civiliza- 
tion. 



Discussion Topics 

1. What distinction did Red Cloud have as a 
Sioux leader? Discuss the reasons for the war 
he carried on against the Army. 

2. Crazy Horse is still revered among the Sioux 
Indians. What reasons can you give for this? 

3. What error exists in most stories about Sitting 
Bull? Discuss his actual contribution as a lea- 
tier of the Sioux. 

4., Look up more information on the deaths of 
Crazy Horse and Sitting Bull. What things in- 
fluenced their deaths? 



Vocabulary Building 

Confederations 

Emerge 

Harassments 

Prophet 

Sun Dance 

Rout 
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Wovoka, the Indian Messiah ^ 




The battle at Wounded Knee Creek, which 
marked the end of Indian resistance in thej^egioi^; 
had its roots in the Ghost Dance.--— tltg^teachings 
of a Paiute sheep herder called^ Wovoka. Tales of 
a god who had come to help the Indians in their 
struggle reached many reservations in the West by 
1889, and the Pine Ridge, Rosebud and Cheyenne 
River Sioux in Dakota Territory sent representa- 
tives to Nevada where Wovoka lived, on the Paiute 
Reservation at Walker Lake. 

Wovoka, whose father, Tavibo, had also been a 
mystic, had lived with a white rancher named 
David Wilson after his father's death. Taking the 
name Jack Wilson, the boy was exposed to 
Christian influences. He learned that Jesus was a 
great medicine man who coulcl heal sick people 
and could control the elements. He also learned 
that Jesus had been killed by being nailed to a 
cross. The stories about Jesus must have in- 
fluenced him to decide that he could become a 
prophet. In his youth, Ke also was exposed to 
Mormcnism and toShakerism. The latter religion 
was a peculiar combination of the doctrines and 
rituals of Catholicism, Presbyterianism and 19th 
Century romanticism. Doubtless Wovoka was 
motivated somewhat by ambition, and by his 
resentment . over the loss of traditional beliefs and 
customs dmong his people. He was one of many 
Indians who searched for a way to cope with the 
vast changes being wrought in their lives. 

In January of 1889, during an eclipse of the 
sun, Wovoka had a vision that he had died and 
gone to Heaven nnd spoken to God. The Heaven 
in his vision was like the one in Christian teach 
ings, except that there were Indians living there. 
All 'the Indians who had died in the past were 



/living TrT peace and comfort with no sickness or 
hunger. God told Wovoka to take a message back 
to the Indians on earth: that if they would follow 
His teachings while on earth - - through Wovoka's 
guidance - - they would join the«r ancestors in 
Heaven after;death. The code of behavior Wovoka 
said God ^e him was close to that of the Ten 
Commandments. In addition, it contained an 
admonition against fighting and instructed Indians 
to perform a dance which God taught Wovoka • - 
the Ghost Dance. God gave Wovoka the ability 
to make the sun shine or cause rain or snow* 

After Wovaka returned to earth and began 
preaching of his vision, during a period of drought 
he accurately predicted rain, and, because of his 
success, few Paiutes d.oubted the truth of his vi- 
sion.- They became devoted followers of the 
Ghost Dance, and began to spread the news of the 
power of their messiah throughout the West. 
Wovoka did not call himself the Son of God, but 
his followers thdught of him in that way. In his 
preaching, Wovoka declared that a new world was 
being prepared for Indians. 'White people woulfl 
be pushed back across the ocean whence the^ 
came. All Indians who had died in the past would 
come to this new land and enjoy eternal life. The 
buffalo and other game would return, food would 
be plentiful and there would be no sickness or 
unhappiness. By praying and participating in the 
Ghost Dance, worshippers could have a glimpse 
of this new land before it came. The dancing, 
singing and praying worked the participants into 
a frenzy. They wept into trances and believed 
that they could see into the future. Wovoka's 
religion required strifit moral conduct. Its object 
was to restore traditional practices and values, and 
to provide a basis for uniting all Indian people. 
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As the Ghost Dance was adopted by various 
tribes in the region, they changed it by introduc? 
ing mythology and practices from their own tradi- 
tions. The Sioux, for example, tended to de- 
emphasize that part of the doctrine which forbad 
fighting, and, as they danced, they wore "Ghost 
Shirts" which they believed would make them in- 
vulnerable to gunfire (Other tribes adopted the 
"Ghost Shirt," but only the Sioux invested it with 
bulletproof qualities).; Wovoka's teachings had 
great appeal on the Great Plains. The buffalo were 
gone, the tribes had been defeated and most In- 
dians were on reservations. There was no place to 
turn for comfort; their lives were wretched and 
many were on the verge*' of starvation. Some of 
the Sioux, Cheyenne and Arapahos accepted the 
teachings of Wovoka, and held many Ghost Dances, 
during which participants reported visions of buf- 
falo and the returning of the dead. This strange 
ferment made non- Indian people nervous, and, 
eveji though the new religion did not preach war, 
it was a threat because it foretold a return to con- 
ditions as they had existed before white people 
arrived. It was this fear that led to the killing of 
Sitting Bull by Sioux police on the Standing Rock 
Reservation; authorities believed that he was in- 
volved in plans for war. It was this fear, too, that 
caused the Massacre at Wounded Knee in Decem- 
ber, 1890, and the end of Indian hostilities, 

Why were white settlers and government offi- 
cials so worried about the new religion? They did 
not understand the teachings of Wovoka. They 
ignored his emphasis upon peaceful solutions to 
Indian problems. They also despised the Ghost 
Dance because it was non-Christian, no doubt, 
and regarded it as a symbol of paganism.. In addi- 
tion, there was the fact that not many years had 
passed since the Indian wars, and settlers were 
worried about the renewal of hostilities. Thus 
when Ghost Dance activities began to increase, 
concern among non- Indians also began, despite 
Wovoka's message, "Do not fight , . . you must 
not fight." 

After the Wounded Knee Massacre, the Ghost 
Dance died out quickly in the region.. Obviously 
"Ghost Shirts" had not protected the Sioux from 
death at Wounded Knee. Some tribes continued 
to dance for a few years, but they lost interest 
when they saw that the buffalo did not reappear 
as Wovoka had promised. 
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Discussion Topics 

1. List the various religious influences to which 
Wovoka was exposed. How did they affect his 
Ghost Dance religion? 

2. What were the elements of Wovoka's religion? 
Why did the Indians believe him so readily? 

3. Discuss the"Ghost Shirts" and their qualities. 
Were they universal among all tribes who ac- 
cepted the Ghost Dance? 

4. Why were the whites nervous about this new 
religion among the Indians? Can you connect 
the battle at Wounded Knee with the Ghost 
Dance? 

5. Why did Wovoka's religion fail to endure among 
the Indians? 

6. Look up information about Shakerism, Mor- 
monism and other extraordinary religious be- 
liefs of the 19th Century. Were Ghost Dances 
"peculiar?" 



Vocabulary Building 

Messiah 
Mystic 

Shaker Religion 
Eclipse 
Ghost Shirt 
Motivated 
Mythology 



^„JWovoka himself continued to be a leader among 
thePaiutes until his death in 1932. He had wanted 
to help his people and desired their respect. 
Surely he had never suspected that the Ghost 
Dance would lead to the tragedy it caused and 
probably died with the Massacre at Wounded Knee 
weighing heavily on his conscience. 



How to Make a Tipi 



Avid and hardy campers are usually looking for new things to try. Here isa real challenge - for them and you. Those who 
know say tipi camping is both fun and comfctable. So - whether you make a scale model or a full sfze tipi -have fun' The 
following directions can be used for a IB" or 15' tipi. 




MATERIALS; (for 15' tipi) 

39 1/3 yards , 72-inch duck, 10 to 12 ounce (already waterproofed) 
17 yards, 72-inch duck for lining (optional) 
5,000 yards, rot-resistant thread 

10-15 feet, tie tape (fold 3-inch strips of canvas over twice and sew) 

20-25 18-inch wooden pegs, 1-inch thick 

45 feet, Va-inch manila rope (for poles) 

100 feet, %-inch nylon cord (for pegging) 

200 feet, Vi-inch cotton cord (for optional lining ) 



PROCEDURE: 



r 



Lay out and cut your tipi according to pattern #1 on the next page. 10 to 12 ounce duck canvas is recommended. Pick a 
spot away from trees. to avoid dripping and falling limbs Clear the ground. 

Tip! should face south (traditional with plains Indians partly because of religion and partly because of wind directions). 

Mark off a circle of about 12 feet in diameter for your tipi. 

Tie off thrgfiDOles as shown in the lilustration. Do not cut the rope! Diagram #2 

Set up tine triood in position as shown in diagram #3. ; 

Lay iJoles 1^,3,4 m the front crotch. Lay poles 5,6,7,8, also, in the front crotch 6n top of the first 4 Place poles 9,10,11 in 
the rear cfotch. Walking left, wrap the rope around all the poles 4 or 5 times ending at pole 'N' Diagram #4 

Drive tne anchor peg in next to the fireplace at a 45 degree angle. 

Tie the rope off tightly, binding the poles tight to the ground. Align the lifting pole with the center mark on the cover, ex 
tend 6" beyond the cover, and tie in place. Fold edges to the center. 

Fit into place with the other poles and unfold Fit the smoke poles into their pockets 

Lace the cover down tightly as in diagram #5. 

Tie down with 20-25 pegs tilted away from the tipi 

If the cover fits loosely, go inside and push all the poles out an equal amount 

This IS bdSicallY f^ovv to erect the cover of a tipi. There are many details and certain refmements^each builder will encounter 
Then there are the lining, fireplace, draft control, etc. which interested perscr s may research themselves 
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How to Make a Travois 



Since the Indians did not make use of the wheel for trans- 
portation,, they had to drag their possesions. The travois 
was pulfed, dragging on the ground, behind a horse or dog. 
!f you have a cooperative pet, you might hketo try mak- 
ing this dog harness and travois 




MATERIALS 

Two poles (could use broom handles), two leather thongs or pieces of rope, one 12" long, the other 20" long, two pieces of 
harness (denim, felt or leather) one 2" x 8", one 2" x 12 14", six to eight sticks for platform (graduated lengths if possible), 
twine or light rope for tying the sticks to the platform. 



PROCEDURE, 

1 About 1/3 of the way down make the platform by ty-: 
ing sticks to the poles 

2 Then attach the harness with rope or leather thongs. 
The shorter piece of harness should be under the poles, 
the longer on top. 

3 Slip the lower harness under the dog's neck, tightening 
It to fit snugly Pull the top harness across the dog's 
shoulders Pull the rope or thong through the harness 
and in back of the dog's front legs. Tie it at the center 
of his chest. The poles should extend several inches in 
front of the harness 
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How to do Beading 




Seadwork is an art v;hich we traditionally associate with the Indians, It is Xxw, they did use beads, alorfg with other materials 
such a$ seeds, fruit pits and pebbles for decorative art. Look at the many museum displays of clothing, jewelry, religious 
articles, teepees, weapons, etc. However, they did not fully develop this art until the explorers came and offered beads in 
trade. 



MAreRIALS: 

7 tubos of "seed" beads, one dark color and one light color 
1 #12 beading needle 

I spool of fine nylon or sHk beading thread 
beesv^ix 




PROCEDURES: 

1 . Cut and wax about a yard of threag. Knot one end. 

2 Followmg the numbered diagram, add four light beads (#1,2,3,4),, 3 light beads (^5^5,6,7), 3 dark beads (#8,9,10), 

3, In the same direction, pass needle again through beads #1,2,3,4. Pull firmly to form a triangle, 

4. Add 3 dark beads (#11,12,13), add 3 light beads (#14,15,16); and go through bead #7 as in diagram. Pull thread firmly, 

5, Add 3 dark beads (#17,18,19); 3 light beads (#20,21,22), and go through bead #14 as in diagram. Pull thread firmly 

6. (^ntinue step 5 to desired length. A necklace is usually about 26 inches. Knot end tightly and weave together by passing 
the needle through beads #1-4, 



Betty J Wfber and Anne Duncan, Simple Beads, Culver City,^ 1971 . 
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How to Make a Gourd Rattle 



A gourd ts a fruit, but it is not for eatmg. However, some peoples have used them for eating other foods. They were cut or 
carved mto the desired shapes for cups, bowls, bottles, or even pipes and rattles. This "How To"' shows how to make a very 
old rhythm instrument used for keeping time. 





Choose a gourd that has a good grip so you can hold it in 
one hand easily. Soak the gourd In water for 24 hours. 

When it is soft enough to cut mto, carefully cut a small 
hole in the bottom. Then shake the gourd until all the 
seeds have fallen out.: Now place a small handful of beans 
or pebbles inside. 

Seal the hole with heavy tape or brown paper taped on. 
Dry thoroughly.. The hollow, dry gourd will make a loud 
rattle when It is shook. 

After a thorough drying, the outside may be painted with 
tempera or hobby paint. If desired, it m'^y be lacquered 
for a more Jasting instrument. Here's your chance to use 
those Indian Designs! 




How to Byild a Canoe 



Canoes, especially Indian canoes, are fun to build. Some were made of birch bark and others were made from hollow logs. 
You can make the canoe shown here out of any heavy paper or fairly stiff material.. 



1- Draw the picture on the pgper according to the pattern below. 

2. Cut It out and fold it. 

3 Sew It together with string or colored yarn. 

4. Spread it apart with match sticks 

5 Decorate your canoe to look like birch bark or pamt with Indian designs 
Can you make a paddle^ 
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How to do Loom Beading 




MATERIALS: 
Loom 

Warp Thread (carpet) 
Weft Thread (nylon) 
Beeswax 
Beads 

Bead Needles 
Design 

PROCEDURE: 

Work out design beforehand on graph paper. See sample 
pattern A. 

1. Select a loom six inches longer than beadwork to be 
done. Wax threads and string loom There must be 
one more string than beads in pattern and the outside 
strings must be doubled for strength. Pull warp threads 
down tight and anchor securely Figure B (String a few 
beads across top of block on loom for spacing warp 
threads). 

2 Start work in the middle of the loom by tying on the 
weft thread to left side doubled warp string Leave 
enough on the end to weave in after completion of 
work. Figure C 

3 Pick up correct number of beads onto needle. Pass 
needle and beads (from left to right) under all warp 
threads. Use the left forefinger to push beads up 
between warp threads 

4. See Figure D and run needle back through beads from 
right to left and over the top of warp threads 

5 Repeat #3 and 4 

6 When nearmg end of the weft thread, always leave 
enough to weave back and forth through the preceding 
bead rows several times 

7 To start a new weft thread, tic a large knot in the end 
and run it through preceding rows of beads until the 
knot catches msioe of the beads. 

8 For an item that is lined, wrap a piece of adhesive tape 
around warp threads and cut them from the loom. 
Fold tape under when sewing down. 

9 If piece js not to be backpd, warp threads may be 
strung with beads or fringxi. 
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EXPLORERS, TRADERS , TRAPPERS^ 



CONCEPTS TO BE LEARNED 
' Most explorations were made »n search of pohiical, commercjat 
and soc»0 €COfM)mic appor tunnies They opef>ed the lands uf 
* the Western Frontier and Uppe^r Missouri for others to follow. 

Explorers, traders and trappers, supported by government and/ 
Of commefcidl enterprises, provided valuable information about 
the geoyapJ^y end natural resources of the Western Frontier 
and Upper Missouri which attracted many people to the region 

The Lewis and Clark Expedition »$ a classic example of govern- 
ment-sponsored explorations, and it marks the beginning of 
United States activities m the region 

Most explorers possessed a unique adventuresome spirit which 
inspired them to penetrate unmapped wilderness to search for 
new opportunities - often at the risk of their lives 

\ 

Later explorations in the region were accomplished m searcfr 
of railroad routes, waterways, minerdi wealth, etc 
20th Century explorations have occurred in the search for 
energy resources - * petroleum, coal, water power and nuclear 
material. 

There is always a new horizon and a new opportunity tor 
adventuresome spint^ to seek and develop 
Mountain men represented alt the romantic mythology of 
courage, suffering, daring and ecological awareness attributea 
to explorers during any period m history 
After mostr* < ^t discoveries, there usually has followed a period 
of ^ievelop t and exploitation by seekers of economic and 
comnwrcial garni 
' Fur traders and trappers who foMowed Meriwether Lewis and 
WiHitrn Clark into the region contributed grpatly to the loca 
tion of potential wealth, possible routes, clinrwte and 
geography of tfie land In most instances, they exploited the 
resources available to them, started the process of making 
Indians dependent upon trarJe goods, and caused a breakdown 
in Indian cultures 




SUGGESTIONS FOR ACTION^ONSTRUCTION ORtENTEO 
PROJECTS 

* Make a map showing the travel routes of explorers Such as 
Lewis & Clark. Long and Pike 

* Draw a map showing the location of fur trading forts or posts 
in your state ' 

* Construct a table top model of a fur trading post near a riv#f 
or stream 

* Have student^ make survival kits that might have been useful 
to mountain men. Be sure to include a cofnpass 

•* Conduct. a trailing and tracking expedition ;.8«k one group of 
students to follow another group as it "blades" a trail (Do not 
harm trees or shfubs. use paper or paint blazes.) 

* Set up a rendezvous at a local park or fwcnic grounds Make / 
provisions for games, bartering sessions," "trade stores" and 
refreshments. Costumes and role assignm^ts will really make 

it work Tall tale contests' 



t»*^!NG THc "HOW TO" PROJECTS 

Using the "How to Read the*5Tars" chart, have the class set up 
some star-study groups to locate major constellations Ask 
each g-o.'p to do an oral pres'entation before the class 

' Usin^ ine "How to Make a Map" instructions, select smalt 
areas around the region to be mapped by small groups Be sure 
there is some prominent land or building wh'Ch can serve as a 
focal point (Lake, marsh, golf course, industrial site) Try 
diffp'-ent kinds of maps road, land formations, populatjon. etc. 

* The "How to" on orientation is fun as weH as useful,^ as a 
learning experience After giving instructions on how to read a 
map and compass, send individuals out on a designated course, 
Each persbn must check m at a number of places along the 
route The first one back with all the proper checks is the 
winner Note there is no set path; it is only necessary to get 
to the oheck pomts and back to the starting place, 

* ^ow that the land is known, it is time to use the "How to 
Mount Your Collection" project Again, go over a famihar area 
and .nake a collection of objects. Or, if a student already has 
d»e "collecting bug," let him do his own 

* The "How to Make a Scen.c Box" plan is a very personal, in- 
structive, creative project The strident may choose to depict a 
famous place, person or happening Let him research and 
comfX>SL' fiii own scene, then preit*nt the story to hi* class 
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SUGGESTIONS fOf\ I ISTf:NING OBSERVING ACTIViTIHS 



Wiiat drt' the traai, }.?eoph adni u if) » xpiof^^rs' th^»se traits 
dpp'y to t-xflyr'^r' vjth js Mt'ffwvt^rh* r ti-wis and Wiludni Cidf 
and ^f'b'Hon f^.k»^ d% wfi' j. U) fT^o(iern^idy iibtrondut"' 

Look at ^in^put the r^^qion arid irdie ilu* (^ths foSfoweifby 

Pike John Mui'dn VVha? pdiier of » xp«or»ng d>d they follow ' 
Whdt ^lavan(3<3^'^ and /iisadvaF^tages wpfe ThL»re tn foilowmg 
vv3t«irwayv ' Under ^hal condftions 6\a eXQioteri> move over 
land ? { Md p otyu!r v > n g ) 

A^k thf* ^?udenl:> to %vX up a roif pidying session m which some 
take the parts of Tade^s and somt^ trdppers Barter for furs amJ 
supplier as thp edft-er traders and trappers d>d Ltl the rest of 
the ct3ss cfittque the dialogue • (Role playing and probieni 
soiving) i 

In a small group setting, ask the studerus to call out descriptive 
adfectives which best dew:r(be explorers brave, restless, boKi, 
adventurous Then hst the names of some explwers, including 
dstronautt, to see if the «,^rd5 apply to them (Brainstorming 
tBid discussion) 



Create a sttuatiofi >n wh»ch members of the class play the/roles 
of Indjans^s a party of explorers comes m and says something 
like., "Our gowfmment ha$ |ust gamed this land by treaty, and 
we have been sent our here to explore it " What ruction do 
the children have to this situation^ !Role playing arxl value 
ci^ificatfon) 

< I, 
Devf^lop dialogue between >groups m tl>€ classroom One group 
»s comprised of traders and the second of Indians Allow a 
U&6^ and barter s^^ssion to tdkti pt^i r- After a wn»te try to 
make ^ transfer to the coal supp' contained withm tht^ 
region and the demand for strip minmg ^xoduction Who are 
the triklers'* can tn* traded mstead of money? (Simuljtion 
and tran^r) 

Get^a sjwakp'^ who will chaJlenqe stucJents to examine somo 
new front. \r. ^ci^^ncp, socio crOf:o»^i<-S, industry arxJ ecology 
Promote dtscusoipn to enlargp inf> thprnns (Sj>t-dkpr 

discussion) 

What do you tfunK \our rok- lo^M tie on an eKplnratory 
jj^'dmon-' VVhdi V'vxd of a ..ontribut-on touid yoti 'rjake? How 
w<.)u)d you preparf yourscff for the ♦ x};f'd tto^i'' (ifir^uiry and 
simuiatio*i> 

Set up a fur trading nost or trading fort VVhat rules should the 
>tud^nts tnak*' to govtvn :>p>eculat!on {Irbtb, Soan-og. shares anrl 
credit'' IStmulatton j^robieni splving) 

What othar P!<p}oraxion aLtwides have rffsulied •n settiriq uf. 
tracie route's and trading centers-^ What ktnd of pfoplrare at 
tractr»ri to mty..- centers? Discu&s the ktod^ of life around tracie 
cer. f'^rs (IrujUity discus -.son) 



AMERtCAN ISSUfcS FORUM ACTIVITIES 

K'^y )ssu^t. wh'ch 3}ip!y directly to expiorattoni ar?P The subse 
f^ient ♦►lonomit entrfpris can tie founi. . The Land of Plenty 
(stconij month), and ^particularly m> ^ect-Ofu on thr f,^^,t week- 
'A Shr.nkifUj Frontii'r^" and on th third week 'Use-and 
AbubC of the U>nd of PU^rity 

We need to recogn.ze that things are different now from the 
ways they used to t^ When the eaily explorers, traders and 
trappers reached the land, there was j>lenty Abuse and over 
kill caused the disappearance and near extmctiot? of many 
animals Mining and lumtjering oepleaied natural resources. 
Whatever happened to "Tht^Land of Plenty^** 

Encourage students to set up pane! discussions, usmg people 
from industry, land development corporations, conservation 
groups and environmental protection agencies to examine 
priority con<^rns which are related to expansion and land use 

How can we encourage explorations by modern "dreamers" 
who seek answers to urban and rural socio-economic problerm? 
A^e not irKiuines that seek solutions to these probtenr» as 
critical a$ findmg "all water routes dcross the continent" or the 
"head vs^ters of the Arkansas River?" The lives of all of us 
deperKl upon answers to mariy of these socioeconomic con- 
ofrns. 

Examine the terms applied by historians to path-finders - - 
brave, curK>us, darmg, enterprismg, rugged, risK-takir>g Are 
these myths out of the past, or tr^ly parts of the American 
profile? 

Forum issues orovide a framework for the exploration of h?at- 
ters of common concern Encourage your students to become 
pathfinders among community groups af>d to participate m 
serious thoughtful discussions about issues in the Bicentennial 
year * ^ 




SUGGeSTIONS FOR RESEARCH WRITING REQUIREMENTS 

^ S*'lect some of rhr mo^r innx)ftant figirt-e*; in the fur tradn era 
and 'nake biographical studu"^ of them Compile a f'ie on such 
fjt'rsons (Jirn Brrjger I^Ajnuel l.tsa, ett ) 

Look up great ^'xpioratiors that have occurred m your atea \'^ 
the 19th and ?(Jth CentufM*'; Do not forget indu^tiial jnd 
/ agricultural expfnmer»T5, they are expioratiom, t 'o 

Do an in depth studv into great ^explorations *;urh as those led 
by L^is & Clark and Pske Make group and individual re 
searUi-rfSsignment*., all asfH'Cts of the expediiions are covf»red 

Develop a piay or pat^^ant that character i?es the life, of the 
mcuntam n^n Flash b^ck techniques are ideal 

• Make an ecological surv*;y of plant and an-mal hfe m your 
»ed Create a large dsspiyy of mountrd ';prctrnen>, manv -joii 
samples, wid jifo drawings and locations of imjK)ftant land 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR RESOURCE REFERENCES 
Teachers 

Bernard DeVoto. The Course of Empire. Boston, 195? 
Gporgi- B Gnnnrl!. Beyond the Old Frontier New York. 19i3 
Rubin G Thwaites, Ld . Ongmal Journals of the Lewis and 
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Trapi^-^rs and traders were the first European- 
Americans to enter the area ^etween the upper 
Mississippi River Valley and the Interior Basin. 
Their initial penetrations came soon after inter- 
preter-explorer Jean Nicolet learned of the pre- 
sence of thp Sioux around the headwaters of the 
Mississippi from conversations with Winnebagos in 
Wisconsin during his expedition in the mid-1630's. 
Businessman Sieur des Groseithers and his ad- 
venturesome brother^n-law Pierre Esprit Radisson 
established a trading post on Chequamegon Bay, 
along the southern coast of Lake Superior, in 1659,, 
arid dealt with the Sioux briefly near the head- 
(waters of the Mississippi before they r'^turned to 
Quebec. Father Jacques Marquette and Louis 
Jolliet attracted attention to the trans-Mlssissippi 
West when they explored the Mississippi frolTKthe 
mouth of the Wisconsin River fClhe mouth o^ the 
Arkansas River in 1673. Daniel Greysolon Duluth 
esjablished a base among the Sioux at Mille Lacs 
Lake five years later, and dispatched a trading 
party to the vicinity of Big Stone Lake, at the 
headwaters of the Minnesota River. A short time 
later Pierre Charles LeSeuer established trading 
posts along the Minnesota - < one near present 
Mar:kato and his traders worked as far west as 
the Big Sioux River.. Others followed Le Seuer 
and established Fort Beauharnois on Lake Pepin 
as well as other trading jtations. Fur trade be 
tween the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers began to 
flourish during the first quarter of the 18th 
Century. 

As it began to flourish, there were problems. 
War between the Fox Indians of Wisconsin ana 
the French interrupted commerce through most 



of the 1720's. Then a protracted conflict between 
the Sioux and the Chippewas discouraged trade 
during the 1730's and 1740's, and it ultimately ' 
caused the westward migration of the Sioux. 

Meanwhile, the French were distracted by im- 
perial interests elsewhere. During King William's 
War and Queen Anne's War, in the period 1689 to 
1713, they fought the British in upper New 
England. Beginning in the year 1699, Frenchmen 
began to establish colonies along the Gulf of 
Mexico, and for approximately a half century 
they were to be preoccupied with Spanish com- 
petition on their southern frontiers. 

Despite these problems and distractions, about 
the year 1720 the French renewed their efforts to 
exploit "uppe** Louisiana" {as it was called after^ 
the establishment of lower Louisiana settlements 
on the Gulf of Mexico).: Quebec traders, led by 
Pierre Gaultier de la Verendrye, moved west to 
divert furs from Hudson's Bay Company posts to 
the St. Lawrence Valley.. By 1740 they had es- 
tablished trading factories from Grand Portage - - 
m Lake of the Woods country to Fort LaReme 
on the Assiniboine River, near the southern tip of 
Lake Winnipeg. Once established on the Assini- 
boine, Verendrye turned south, and in 1738 he^Jjis 
two sons Francois and Louis-Joseph,, and a^iub- 
stantial party of traders moved into the ulper 
Missouri Valley, where they dealt with Mancfens 
before they returned to Fort LaReine. Su^se 
quently, Francois and LouisJoseph returned, 
marked their progress with a plaque (discovered at 
Fort Pierre m 1913), and evidently they moved 
west far enough to see the Black Hills. 

As the Verendryes worked along the present 
U.S. Canadian border, other traders entered the 
Great Plains farther south For c?xample, in 1719, 
Clause du Tisne left Kaskaskia, in Illinois, moved 
up the Missouri River a short distance, then cut 
across Kansas to trade among the Wichitas on the 
Arkansas River in northern Oklahoma. During 
1739, Pierre and Paul Mallet left Illinois on an 
expedition up the Missouri and Platte, then south 
across Colorado to Santa Fe. 

By the middle of the 18th Century,, the French- 
men were winning the imperial contest with the 
Spaniards and Englishmen for control of trade 
(and patent rights) tn the interior reaches of the 
North American continent. Then, suddenly the 
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French faced defeat at euety hand. Spaniards 
moved up across Texas an<\apphed pressure upon 
lower Louisiana. British traders clashed with 
French Voyageurs in Ohio Country, and King 
George's army challenged French imperial rights 
to North America in the French and Indian War. 
After the War ended and the peace was negotiated 
at Paris, in 1763, the French not only acknow- 
ledged their defeat with the surrender of Quebec, 
but also agreed to surrender all of their major 
holdings on the continent. 

Approximately a year earlier, representatives 
of the Kmg of France met representatives of the 
King of Spain and established a plan to prevent 
the British from gaining possession of Louisiana. 
From appearances, the Bourbort King of Spain 
agreed to hold title to Louisiana until such time 
as the Bourbon Kmg of France could recover it 
without fear of losing" it to the British. As it 
turned out, Spaniards held the deed until the year 
1800. 




Spanish officials never attempted to incorporate 
Louisiana into their empire. As a result, trade 
lanquished througli mucfi of the period that the 
Spaniards were m conlroL Representatives of 
Hudson's Bay Company moved down to the Up- 
per Missouri, and English and Scottish traders 
working for the Montreal Nor' West CorWpany 
operated ireely between the Mississippi and Mis 
souri Rivers Spaniards made little progress for a 
long time, however, even though they founded 
St. Louis as a trade center in 1764 They 
engaged in fur trade as far up the Missouri as 
f)resent Omaha,^ but it was a quarter century be 
fore St. Louis traders appeared in Sioux country. 
Then, m 1 789,, Juan Munier ascended the Missouri 
as far as the moutfi of the Niobrara River before 
he turned back. In 1790, Jacques D'Eglise got up 
as far as the Mandan villages, where he conversed 
with Frenchmen that had lived among the Man 
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dans for years. Encouraged by the reports of 
Munier and D'Eglise, in 1793 traders m St. Louis 
formed the Missouri Co;npany, to exploit the, 
Missouri trade, and the following year Jean 
Baptiste Truteau erected an outpost near present 
Fort Randall on the east bank of the Missouri, 
and plied the Missouri's rushing waters as far 
north as the Arikara villages. 

Trade in upper Louisiana was then interrupted 
again by diplomatic changes:; Spain gave Louisiana 
back to France in 1800, and\France sold it to the 
United States in 1803, But the interruption did 
not last long. Even before the purchase was com- 
pleted, President Thomas Jefferson dispatched 
Meriwether Lewis and William Clark to explore 
upper Louisiana, and their presence encouraged 
^ new trading activities. Beginning in 1807, Manuel 
Lisa worked diligently in upper Missouri com- 
merce, founded the St., Louis Fur Company and 
over a period of about fifteen years engaged in 
trade with the Sioux, Arikaras, Mandans, Crow 
' and Blackfeet that led his traders into the nor- 
thern Rockies, Shortly after Lisa's death, William 
H. Ashley set up the Rocky Mountain Fur Com- 
pany in St Louis and dispatched mountain men 
across the upper Missouri Valley, the northern 
Rockies, and the northern part of the Interior 
Basin. Ashley's company featured the famous 
"Rocky Mountain rendezvous" at the height of 
its operations, during the late 1820's, after trader 
Jedediah Strong Smith "discovered" South Pass 
and reported fur and robe resources beyond 
the Pass. Distance prevented traders and trappers 
from traveling annually between the sources of 
furs and St. Louis, so the Rocky Mountain' Fur 
Company sent purchasing agents to "rendezvous" 
centers each year to meet with, and trade 
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among, mountain men and Indians. These pre 
arranged annual meetings became legendary for 
their size, and for the social and economic activi- 
ties that accompanied them. 

The Rocky Mountain Fur Company held a 
near monopoly in the northern Rockies and Inter 
tor Basin through the I82(ys. fiowev^r, tn the 
1830's Its agents faced competitors. Along 
with independents - - such as Captain Benjamin 
Bonnevihe, who traded on the Snake Valley - - 
there was the powerful American Fur Conipany. 
It had been establi5:hed by John Jacob Astor in 
1808. During 1811, some of its traders, the 
"Astorians," had crossed northern Louisiana on 
their way to the Columbia River, but fo^ a long 
tirne American Fur Company leaders seemed con- 
tent to exploit the Gredt^Lakes trade During the 
latter 1820's, however, th^grew interested m 
the Rockies and began to tracLlhe Rocky Moun 
tarn Company's mountain men to the best sources 
of furs. This became possible because, m 1820,, 
the American Fur Company absorbed one of its 
competitors, the Columbia Fur Company, which 
had estabhshed itself at Fort lecumseh, above the 




mouth of Bad River on the Missouri. After the 
consolidation, the Columbia Fur Company be- 
came the "Upper Missouri Outfit" of the^Western 
Department oif the American Fur Company, In 
1828 the "Outfit" established Fort Union at the 
mouth of the Yellowstone as headquarters for 
northern Rockies operations, and American Fur 
Company tr^de'-s challenged the monopoly of the 
Rocky Mountain Tjr Company. 

The guiding spirit of the Western Department 
of the American Fur Company was Pierre Chou^ 
teau, Jr., the man who dispatched the first steam- 
boat to the upper reaches of the Missouri River, 
His Yellowstone navigated as high as Fort Tecum- 
seh in 1831. It made a second voyage in 1832, 
during which Pierre Chouteau christened a new 
post to replace Fort Tecumseh - named Fort 
Pierre Chouteau, and later Fort Pierre. The 
Yellowstone continued its voyage up the Missouri 
after the christening, reached Fort UnionT'and be- 
gan to provide steamboat service to the northern 
Rockies. 

The American Fuf Company's resources were 
substantial, and so were those of Hudson'^ Bay 
Company, which by the 1830's had a large 
trading post at Fort Vancouver on the Columbia 
River, managed by Dr. John McLaughlin, Aiong 
with traders representing these two "giants" came 




numerous parties of mountain men across Colo- 
rado from Taos. Independents came from St. 
Louis, and from as far away as Massachusetts. So 
many trappers and traders moved into the Rockies 
that by the middle of the 1830's leaders of the 
Rocky Mountain Company gave up the fight and 
dissolved their corporation.. Indeed, by the end of 
the 1830's almost all competitors were gone ex^ 
cept th'e American Fur Company and Hudson's 
Bay Company, and about midway through the 
1840's Hudson's Bay Company withdrew to Van- 
couver Island. The heyday of the northwestern 
fur trada came quickly to a close. In its wake were 
only scattered trading posts maintain'ed to collect 
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furs and robes ferreted out by the most deter-^ 
mined mountain men, and by trappers from var- 
ious Indian tribes. For all practical purposes, the 
trade that was lauiiched in upper Louisiana during 
the 17th Century by Radisson and Groseilliers 
was finished by the year 1846, when the United 
States acquired sole possession to Oregon Country 
and forced the withdrawal of Hudson's Bay. 

The activities of traders and trappers over 
nearly two centuries were extremely important to 
the development of the area between the Missis- 
sippi River and the Interior Basin. As these gla- 
morous, though in many cases semi-barbaric, men 
trekked into the wilds in search of furs, they ex- 
plored the area and brought back mental maps to 
share with other groups of pioneers that followed 
them. As they shared their geographic knowledge, 
related their personal sagas, and exposed the eco- 
nomic potential of the fur trade, they popularized 





the Northwest and attracted both investment and 
more non-Indian people. Meanwhile, their pre- 
sence in the Northwest had great influence upon 
the plights of Indian tribes among which they 
traded; they "softened up" the tribes and made 
them vulnerable to mtrusions by missionaries, 
ireaty-makers, agents, miners, farmers, etc. In 
most instances, once the fur traders and trappers 
had exploited the resources available to them in 
the territory of an Indian tribe, the people of the 
tnbe hdd grown dependent upon trade goods, had 
exposed and even addicrted to trade whiskey, 
iMil f)robably been devastated by diseases ^ such 
<js snuill pox • - to which they had little resistance, 
.jnil hdd l)egun to intermarry with non Indian 
l)oof)le. All of this came at the expense of the 
iribdl group's traditional beliefs, economic habitb 
and life style.. Once in contact with the vanguards- 
men, a tribe was easy prey for the other groups 
thdt came m quick succession. 
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The Verendryes 



Pierre Gauliier de la Verendrye was a French- 
Canadian whose primary purpose was to find a 
passage to the Pacific Ocean in the mid-1700's. 
In addition, he also workecj to set up numerous 
outposts for the purpose of acquiring furs. His ini- 
tial expedition started from Montreal in June, 
1731, in the company of his sons, a nephew and a 
group of traders. Verendrye received little support 
for his journey, and many of his supplies vv/ere lost 
or stolen. Some of his men were killed (including 
his nephew and one son), and his venture was 
considered unsuccessful because he failed to dis- 
cover a rout: to the Pacific. He did establish some 
trading posts, however, and he dealt with the 
Mandans before returning to eastern Canada. 

In 1742, his sons Francois and Louis-Joseph, 
explored the area of the Black Hi»ls. They saw 
much wild game, possibly the Big Horn Mountains 
and various lrd»an tribes. A six by-eight-inch tab 
let, on which their names were inscribed, was dis- 
covered near Fort Pierre (South Dakota) in Febr 
uary, 1913. Seme high school students acciden 
tally found it on a bluff along the east bank of the 
Missouri River. Oft one side of the plaque was 
written, "Deposited by le Chevalier de LVR Lo 
Jos Louey Loudette, A Moitte 30 March 1743." 
On the reverse side was the inscription, "In 1741, 
twenty-sixth year of our most illustrious Seigneur 
Louis XV, in the time of his Viceroy, Monsiegneur 
the Marquis de Beauharnais Patrus (Pierre) Gaultier 
de Laverendrie deposited (this)./' The latter had 
been stamped onto the tablet with a dye, but the 
former inscription was scratched in with a knife 
or nail. 

No records survive to show how far the Veren- 
dryes traveled west from Fort Pierre. Some histor- 
ians believe that they ventured far enough to view 
the Big Horn Mountains, but others believe they 
did not go beyond the Black Hills. Yet all 
agree that they were the first non- Indians to 




enter the upper reaches of the Missouri. In their 
journal, they reported seemg a village of the 
"Serpent tribe." which some believe were the 
Snake or Shoshone Indians. They also reported 
viewing a wooded mountain range. 

Whatever the extent of their expedition, it was 
extremely important. The Verendryes were the 
pioneer explorers of the Upper Missouri. They 
were responsible for extending the French fur 
traders' frontier west from Lake of the Woods to 
Fort LaReine in Man'toba, and down to the foot- 
hills of the Rockies in Dakota Country prior to 
the middle of the 18th Century. While they did not 
find a passage through the Northwest to the Paci- 
fic, all must agree that their expedition was a 
monumental achievement 



Discussion Topics 

1 Why were Pierre Verendrye and his sons explor- 
ing the Upper Missouri^ Did they succeed in 
their main purpose^ 

2. What IS the significance of the Verendrye stone? 
Discuss where other records might be found. 

3. Seek other information on the Verendrye ex 
peditions.. How far west do you think they 
traveled? 

4. Discuss the reasons why you think the Veren- 
drye expeditions were imr3ortant to the hirtory 
of Upper Missouri. 



Vocabulary Building 

Plaque 

Route 

Inscription 

Monumental 

Pioneer 
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PATHFINDERS AND FIOUNTAINMEN PUZZLE 
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FIitD Om THE LAST NAVIES 



ashLey (will iam) 

BAKER (jAMES) 
BECKWORTH (jAMES) 
BRIDGER (JAHES) 
CARSON (kit) 
CLARK (wILLIAM) 
COLTER (JOHN) 
FITZPATRICK (THOMAS) 
FRAEB (henry) ^ 
FREfSO.lT (JOHn) 



6ERVAIS (JOHN BAPTISTE) 
GLASS (HUGH) 
HAMILTON (WILLIAM) 
HOLLISTER (JAMES) 
JACKSON (DAVID) 
LEWIS (MERRIWEATHFR) 
LISA (mANLER) 
LONG (STEPHEN) 
MEEK (JOSEPH) 
NIDEUER (gEORGE) 



OGDEN (PETER 
PATTIE (jAMES OHio) 
PIKE (zEBULON) ^ 

.pRavoT (entienne) 

SACAJAWEA 
SMITH (jEDEDIAH) 
SUBLETTE (MILTON)^ 
SUBLETTE (WILLIAM; 
WALDO (wILLIAM) 

Walker (joe) 
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The Lewis and Clark Expedition ^ 




Thomas Jefferson purchased Louisiana T^rri 
tory from Napoleon Bonaparte m 1803. It con- 
tained 644,150,000 acres, and cost the United 
States fifteen million dollars. The purchase of all 
this land has been called "the best real estate deal, 
m history." 

Jefferson had been curious about Louisiana for 
^ long time, and. despite some resistance from 
Congress, he was able to obtain funds for expedi 
tions up major rivers flowing out of Louisiana 
into the Mississippi River from the west.. Even 
before the final papers for cession of the land 
were signed, he appointed Meriwether Lewis and 
William Clark as leaders of an expedition up the 
Missouri. Lewis, who was Commander, had been 
Jefferson's private secretary, Clark, who was 
second in command, was the brother of Revolu- 
tionary War hero George Rogers Clark. Lewss re 
garded Clark as cocaptain, and referred to 
him as an equal. Their friendship flourished dur 
mg the thirty months of their exploring adven- 
ture, and their spirit of cooperation contributed 
enormously to the success of the expedition. 

Members of the expedition were instructed to 
observe and record their findings, to be diplomats 
to the Indians, and to serve as naturalists, geolo 
gists, engineers and ambassadors of the United 
Spates Their main purpose was to find a route to 
the Pacific Ocean, but tM explorers took their 
other duties seriously., miy made observations 
and kept records in Spite of hazards along the 
trail. There wr-re twenty nine in the party. Among 
them were an interpreter, a hunter named Drewyer 
and Clark's Black servant, York. None of the 
merribers of the expedition were married, ari^ all 
of thcTTj were young, William Clark being thf? 
oldvsi <it thirty ;hrep years of age 
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Lewis and Clark started from Wood River, op- 
posite St. Louis, on May 14, 1804., They had 
no charts oj maps because most of the land was 
unexplored. Their supplies included rood, cloth- 
ing, camping equipment, firearms, ammunition 
and articles for barter with the Indians. 

in August of 1804, the expedition reached the 
area of present Council Bluffs (Iowa), and held a 
formal meeting with Indians there. They informed 
the chiefs of the change in government (from 
Fr^^nch to U.S.) and promised them the protection 
of the United States.. 

After reaching the Mandan villages on the Mis- 
souri, near what is now Bismarck (North Dakota), 
the expedition made camp for the winter. Most 
of the men spent their time learning about Indian 
customs and preparing for the rest of the journey.. 
Lewis and Clark hired an interpreter, Troussaint 
Charbonneau, a French-Canadian trapper. His 
wife, Sacajawea, was invited to join the expedition 
because she. was acquainted with tribes farther 
west. 

In the spring of 1805, two expeditions left the 
Mandan villages. One returned to St.. Louis with 
hides, Indian articles and infoJ^mation gathered up 
to that point The other continued the explora- 
tion of the Northwest. After many tiring miles 
over prairie land with an abundance of g(ass and 
wild game, members of the latter party reached 
the place where the Missouri and Maria's River 
join. After following the Maria for a short dis- 
tance, they came back to the fork and cached 
supplies for iheir return journey. (The explorers 
constructed the cache by carrying dirt from a hole 
to the river, and carefully concealing it with sod 
once It was filled so it would not be discovered by 
Indians,) 
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The Expedition continued on foot to the Great 
Falls of the Missouri, which Lewis discovered on 
June 15, He felt it was important to make con 
tact with IndiansXo as to acquire horses and guides 
for crossing the mountains. While they were mak 
ing a portage around the Great Falls, the explorers 
celebrated the first Fourth of July in Montana 
with a ration of liquor and simple festivities. 

Sacajawea had been captured from Indians in 
this area as a child, and recognized landmarks 
along the way. When the party reached the area 
controlled by her people, the Shoshones, Lewis 
and Clark found it easy to get horses and guides 
for the rest of the journey. 

On November 8, they sighted the Pacific Ocean, 
and the party spent the winter of 1805-06 at Fort 
Clatsop at the mouth of the Columbia River^ 

On their return journey, the group divided. 
Lewis led some of the men back by way of the 
Missouri, and. further explored Maria's River. 
There he encountered hostile Blackfeet, and also 
recovered most of the supplies from the cache. 
Clark's party took the Yellowstone River route, 
and met with Lewis and his men at the confluence 
of the Missouri and Yellowstone Rivers. 

The expedition returned to St. Louis in Sep- 
tember of 1806 after a very successful journey. 
Lewis^. became Governor of Louisiana Territory, 
and Clark was appointed Commander of the 
militia and Indian Agent for the Territory, 

Among the important contributions of the 
Lewis and Clark Expedition were thes^,:; reliable 
information about the Northwest; reinforcement 
of U.S. claim to Oregon country; and historical 



and anthropological information. Reports on the 
abundance oJ furs m the region contributed to the 
growth of the fur trade, and trappers and hunters 
soon began to push steadily westward. 



Discussion Topics 

I.What were the circumstances leading to the 
purchase of Louisiana Territory? Why was it 
considered a "good buy?" 

2., What instructions would you have given to 
these explorers? 

3. How did Lewis and Clark spend the winter of 
1804-05, and what important decisions did 
they make? 

4. Look up other information on the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition. What were some of the hard- 
ships they encountered? What landmarks did 
they discover? Did they name any of them? 

5.. Discuss the important contributions the Lewis 
and Clark Expedition made to the Western 
Frontier and Upper Missouri. 



Vocabulary Building 

Expedition 

Cache 

Hostile 

Barter 

Interpreter 

Anthropological information 
Confluence 
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Fur Companies 




Did YOU know that the oxploration and de 
velopnnent of the Upper Missouri and Western 
Frontier were connected with fashion? The popu 
larity of the beaver hat was instrumental to the 
opening of the wilderness. From the early 17tf) 
Century to the mid 1800's few upper class men in 
Europe or the eastern United States appeared in 
pubiic without one. This caused a gnat demand 
for beaver pelts. There was also a stt ^dy market 
for other furs, such as marten, fox,, mink and otter. 
The latter were used to trim col lair,, hems and 
sleeves of women's and men's clothincj. 

Several companies competed with each other 
for the furs on the Upper Missouri and Western 
Frontier. They hired trappers and built trading 
posts in the area for collecting the furs. Manuel 
Lisa, following in the footsteps of Lewis and 
Clark, established a trading post where the Big 
Horn River flows into the Yellowstone in 1807, 
and traded among the Indians of the Upper Mis 
soun. He founded the St. Louis Fur Company m 
1809, and dominated the fur trade in .t <irea 
until his death in 1820. Lisa was the firsi o hire 
non Indian trappers, rather than to dept-nd en 
tirely upon Indians to bring furs to his outposts. 

The Reeky Mountain Fur Company, set up at 
St. Louis by William H. Ashley, gained a near 
monofK)iy m the northern Rockies and Interior 
Basin through the 1820^8. Because there were 
hundreds of trappers working for the Rocky 
Mountain Fur Company,, and great distances be 
tween Company headquarters and the areas where 
they worked, Ashley created the "rendezvous"' 
method of collecting furs. Company agents met 
with trappers at pre arranged locations - such as 
Jackson Hole - to exchange trade goods and furs. 



In the I830's, Ashley's Company was faced 
with competition from the American Fur Com- 
pany of John Jacob Astoi For almost two de- 
cades after its establishment,, the American Fur 
Comp/ny concentrated on the Great Lakes area, 
but It raders grew interested in the Rockies dur- 
ing thi !jteJ820's. They were able to gain a posi- 
tion u\ ^he region after the American Fur Com- 
pany ab orbed the Columbia Fur Company, which 
had Its headquarters^ at Fort Tecunrisah (Fort 
Pierrr) on the Mi^soufi. Aft t the consolidation, 
the Columbia Fur Compar was known as the 
'.'Missouri Outfit" of the W^ ern Division -f the 
American Fur Company, an( after its o-jerations 
were extended to Fort Union it the mouth of- the 
Yellowstone, its employees were able to challenge 
the Rocky Mountain Fur Company. 

During the 1830's, competition for furs was so 
vigorous, in the mountains that the Rocky Moun 
tain Fur Company was forced to dissolve. Soon 
the Hudson's Bay Company of Can?ia was" the 
only competitor of the American Fur Company. 
By the time that the Hudson's Bay Company 
withdrew to Vancouver in the 1840's, the heyday 
of the fur trade was past The competitive meth- 
ods used by the companies had depleted the num- 
ber of furbearmg animals. By that time, a change 
in fashion caused^'less demand for pelts, but un* 
fortunately the Western Frontier and Upper Mis 
soun had already lost one of its most significant 
resources 

Fur companies contributed lo the settlement of 
the region by popularizing the West and attracting 
many people. The companies also established 
routes and trading posts, and the mountain men 
who had served them became guides for other 
groups of immigrants. 
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Out of ?ll the people connected with the fur 
trade, the mountain man became the most popular 
figure in American history. His individualism 
and ability to survive in the wilderness made him 
a hero in more settled com,munities back east.; 
Even though, in most cases, he was semi-barbaric, 
his glamorous image provided publicity for the 
wilderness which was important in drawing settlers 
to the region. Many books, movies and TV stories 
have immortalized the image of this rugged Amer* 
ican. 

The mountain men who explored the frontier 
in the early 19th Century were primarily fur 
trappers. Their most important contribution to 
the history of the Upper Missouri and Western 
Frontier was the discovery of various trails and 
landmarks which were used by the settlers who 
followed them into the area.. Jim Bridger, one of 
the most famous of the mountain men, helped 
settlers locate in areas where they had the best 
chances of success. 



Three types of trappers were drawn to the wil- 
derness by the fur trade: the hired trapper who 
received a yearly wage from a fur company, the 
skin trapper who was paid according to how many 
pelts he brought in and who dealt with a single 
company; and the free trapper who disposed of 
his furs as he pleased. The latter was considered the 
"aristocrat" of fur trappers. 

The mountain man's life was often hazardous. 
He fought the land, the Indians and rival trappers 
in order to survive. One colorful aspect of his life 
was the "rendezvous" - - a yearly meeting of 
trappers and fur company agents during which 
trappers disposed of their furs and bought supplies 
for another year in the wilderness. These annual* 
meetings became legendary for their size, and for 
the gusto with which the mountain man enjoyed 
the activities they provided. 

Some of the most famous mountain men were 
Jim Bridger, Jedidiah Strong Smith, Hugh Glass, 
"Bill" Williams, Kit Carson, Tom Fitzpatrick, and 
the Sublette brothers, Milton and William. Many 
stories have been written about each of these men 
and their exploits. What persoahas not wished 
that he could have been one of these early pio- 
neers? 



3. What conditions 
trade to an end? 



brought the organized fur 



II ail c^iivj; 

4.. Find out whether furs are still gathered to any 
extent today. 

5. Explain the differences among the three kinds 
of trappers. Which would you have preferred 
to be? 

6.. Discuss the glamour of the mountain man.: 
What was it about him that makes people wish 
they could be like he was? 



Vocabulary Building 

Rendezvous 
Pelts 

Monopoly 

Consolidation 

Popularizing 

Semi-barbaric 

Aristocrat 

Legendary 

Mountain man 



Discussion Topics 

1 What things caused the fur companies to send 
trappers and traders into the Upper' Missouri 
and Western Frontier? 

2. Name and locate tfie various fur companies 
which huil^ U{3 the fur tradmq industry in this 
region 
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Two Famous Vanguardsmen 
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Mountain Man Jedidiah Strong Smith 

"Jed" Strong Smith, who was killed by Co- 
manches at the age of thirty-two, was one of the 
most courageous adventurer^ of the Western Fron- 
tier and Upper Missouri. Once a grizzly bear 
mauled Smith as he and a party of trappers 
journeyed through Crow Indian country. One of 
me men in the party, James Clyman, sewed part 
.af Smith's scalp and left ear back into place, but 
ne was left witK a scar to remind him of the great 
strength of the grizzly bear. Among Smith's ac- 
complishments as a mountain man was his record 
of 668 pelts gathered in the 1824- 25 season while 
working for William Ashley's ; Rocky Mountain 
Fur Company. He also discovered the central 
route from the "StoneylVlountaihs" to the Pacific, 
and led the group that "discovered" South Pass 
later to become important as a iroute for settlers 
and goldminers as they traveried to Oregon and 
California. Smith was the first non Indian to 
cross what is now the state of Utah from both 
north to south and east to west, and he was the 
first American to enter California by an overland 
route. He also climbed the High 'Sierras and ex 
plored California from San Dieg(^ north to the 
Columbia River in Oregon Territory. 

Of Scottish, French and English ancestry, Jed 
Smith was influenced as a child by a book describ 
ing the Lewis and Clark Expedition, and when he 
became a young man he decided to become a fur 
trapper in order to earn money for (iis family and 
and to satisfy his intense cunosiity at^out the 
frontier. Smith joined Ashley's expedition from 
St Louis in 1822 as a trapper, and soon became 
indispensable to the operations of the Rpoky 
Mountain Fur Company. Ashley returned to St, 
Louis in 1823 to hire more men. and on his return. 
Smith, who had spent the winter near the mouth 
of the Musselshell River in Montana, mef h.m 
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with the news that fresh horses were needed be- 
cause," of raids, by the Blackfeet and Assini-- 
boines., Ashley decided to buy horses from the 
Arikaras, a tribe on the Upper Missouri which had 
been friendly at their first meeting a year before. 
The night after Ashley purchased the horses, the 
Arikaras killed one of his trappers, Ashley de- 
cided to wait until daybreak to demand the mur- 
dered man's body, but the "Rees" began firing 
from their village that morning durng a rainstorm,/ 
Jed Smith was with a group of men on'the shore; 
the rest of Ashley's group was in boats on the 
nver. Smith took command of the beleaguered 
shore party and organized its defense. His men 
fought until most of the horses they had recently 
acquired vyere killed and many of the men were 
either wounded or dead The Indians suffered 
few losses. Only when defeat seenied certain did 
the trappers return to the river. Smith was one of 
the last to give up the fight. Later, he led the 
party in prayers over the bodies of the men who 
had died in the skirmish.. 

After the battle. Ashley tried to persuade some- 
one to go up to the mouth of the Yellowstone 
River to get help. Smith had been over the route 
before so Ashley sent him, in the company of a 
French-Canadian, toward Major Andrew Henry's 
post. 300 miles up the Missouri River. When 
Smith arrived, Henry, who had hoped for help 
from Ashley, took some men and followed Smith 
back to Ashley's party.. Smith then journeyed 
back to St. Louis with some furs from Henry's 
post and returned td the Upper Missouri in time 
to join in the reprisals against the "Rees." 220 
soldiers, sixty men from the Missouri Fur Com- 
< pany and a number of Sioux, who were tradi- 
tional enemies of the "'^ees," had joined together 
to form a punitive expedition, Srjiith led one 

FH 



group of them; Hiram Scott led the other. The 
Sioux began the raid, and, after considerable de- 
Jay, the soldiers followed with cannon, The trap- 
pers, using their long rifles, crept close to the 
Arikaras' fortifications and fired with accuracy 
at the villages. After the battle was over, and a 
peace treaty had been drawn up, the soldiers, 
trappers and Sioux became suspicious of each 
other, and, before the conditfens of the treaty 
could be met, the Arikaras slipped secretly out of 
their villages, leaving behind only three old wo- 
men. 

A few years later, after his exploration of Cali- 
fornia, Smith led a trading expedition to Santa 
Fe, His party, comprised of eighty-three men,- had 
to split up when food and water became scarce in 
the area between the Arkansas and Cimmarron 
Rivers, Smith was travelingalone. When he knelt 
to scoop water from a hole in the sand at the 
river's edge, 9 party of Cqmmanches came upon 
him, and one of ttie warriors pierced Smith's body 
with ^a lance. Smith turned and shot the chief. 
Then the Comanches killed him. 

Trapper William Waldo, quoted in The Cow- 
boys, called Smith a "bold outspoken and con-^ 
sistent Christian. His Bible and his rifl^ were his 
inseparable companions and no one who knew 
him doubted the sincerity of his piety,/' Relative- 
ly well educated for a mountain man. Smith kept 
journals of his adventures and had been planning 
to make maps of his California explorations be- 
fore he left St Louis for Santa Fe in 1831. More 
than six feet tall. Smith was clean-shaven with 
steady blue eyes. Because of his accomplishments 
as a mountain man, and his sober, serious char-^ 
acter, he is remembered as one of the most im 
portant'^trai I blazers of the frontier. 



Explorer Zebulon Montgomery Pike 

At about the time of the close of the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition on the Upper Missouri, another 
great Exploring expedition was underway. An 
army officer named Zebulon Pike was charged 
with the responsibility of finding the headwaters 
of the Arkansas River., 

^ This type of exploration was not new to Pike; 
already he had searched the headwaters of the 
Mississippi River,: In 1805, while Lewis and Clark 
were exploring the West, he had visited trading 
p6sts and Indian settlements in Minnesota and had 
claimed possession for the United States. 

In his exploration of the lands surrounding the 
headwaters of the Arkansas River, Pike and his 
men. sited a snowcapped peak that rose more than 
14,000 feet into the big sky. Although he and his 
men were unsuccessful in their attempts to climb 
this Colorado landmark, thousands of tourists 
visit Pike's Peak every year. Today there are 
several ways to reach the top - - including a 'Icog- 
railroad." From the Colorado Springs side one can 
even drive a car up this beautiful mountain, and 
one can still hear the old pioneer expression, 
"Pike's Peak or Bust." 

Following the discovery of Pike's Peak, the 
explorer moved into • Spanish Territory and 
brought back information about the arid South < 
west. Some of the maps and records he made 
were corrected by later expeditions, but Pike and 
his followers nevertheless supplied valuable infor 
mation about the geography and natural resources 
of the trans-Mississippi West. 



Discussion Topics 

1. List several accomplishments which led to Jed 
Smith's distinction as a noteworthy explorer. 

2. What part did Smith play in Ashley's fight with 
the " Rees" and the reprisals made against them^ 

3. Discuss Smith's personality. Do you think he 
was a typical mountain man? 

A\ Look up more information on Ashley's men 
who went up the Missouri in 1822. What other 
famous mountain men were in the group^ 

Vocabulary BuiTding 

Mauled 

Beleaguered 

Reprisals 

Consistent 

Skirmish 



Discussion Topics 

1, Did Zebulon Pike climb to the top of the peek 
that was named for him? 

f 2. Why was it so important for the explorers to 
search for the headwaters of the Arkansas 
River? 

3. In the story of Pike and his men we find that 
they faced many hardships. What do you 
imagine that they would have been? 

4. How do you think you would prepare for such 
an expedition as Pike's? What would v;ou carry 
in you^ survival kit'^ How would you sljrvive? 



Vocabulary Building 

Headwaters 

"Cog-railroad" 

Arid 

"Pike's Peak or Bust" 



Vanguardsmen 
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How to Read a CompSiss and Orienteer 

.Orienteering is the latest and greatest sport to hit the United States. It was originally a military exercise until a Swedish scout 
master turned it into.a game in 1919.. Why orienteering In a Bicentennial Book? It is an exercise in finding your way without 
roads and sign?- just like-pioneers. But, before you can begin, you mubt be able to read a compass, and a map (see the "How 
to" on mapping). Using these tools, you mu|t find your way to a number of checkpoints, check in and race your competitors, 
to the finish line. 



( 



Let's start at the beginning: 

1., Hold your map so magnetic north on the map is lined 
up with magnetic north on your compass (the direction 
the floating needle points to) and the permanent "N" on 
your compass face. This makes the features on your map 
coincide with those on the ground. You are noW oriented. 
If you are facing north and the map says there is a lake to 
the South, then the lake is 180 degrees from^^orth or 
directly behind you. (a) Keep your map oriented! 

2. Use features, like roads, paths, power lines, etc. to 
follow or as landmarks to 4ook for. Choose a route most 
easily travelled. 

3. An orienteering map has details important to the 
traveller on foot: buildings, hills, valleys, railraods, lakes, 
marshes, etc. They are meant to be used to keep you 
oriented. The checkpoints are labeled and it is up to the 
individual to choose a route, check in and move on to 
the next point, (b) 

4. Memorize land features to be looked for between check 
points. Refer to your compass frequently to be sure of 
your direction, (This is explained later in the section on 
compass walks). All checkpoints should be clearly 
labelled on the map and in the field. 

5. Following obvious land features from one place to 
another is called map walking. Using your compass to get 
from one land feature to another is called compass walk- 
ing, (c) The unbroken line is a map walk and the broken 
hne is a compass walk. / 

6. When compass walking, take careful readings and trust 
your compass. Follow these steps: (a) Orient your map. 
(b) X is where you are. (c) You want to get to point A. 
Which direction is it? (South) (d) What land marks would 
you use? (Lake) (e) After orienting your map take a 
degree reading to find which direction to go to the lake 
Pick a distant landmark in line with this reading. Go to it. 
Repeat until you reach the lake, 

(f) Map walk to the creek following the lake shore. 

(g) Re-orient yourself towards point A and continue. 
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There you have <ti Practice in familiar terrain on short walks. Then try a little competition on longer walks Have fun and 
don't get lost, 
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\ How to Mount a Collection 




So you collect rocks, arrowheads, flowers, leaves or just about anything and you don't know how to display your prize pieces? 
Why not nr^ake a display mount that shows your collection off without the fear of having people touch it and possibly break 
it> 

MATERIALS NEEDED: 



1 piece of glass, 6" by 8" dimensions should suit the 
project,) 

1 piece of cardboard 6" by 8" 

2 strips of wood Vt' by Vi* by 8" 
2 strips of wood Va" by Va" by 5" 
cotton padding 

plastic electricians tape, T' widis 



PROCEDURE; 




Step I: ^ Step II: 

Glue together the four pieces of wood to make the * Glue the piece of cardboard to the bottom of the frame, 

ffame. ' ^^3Ce the cotton padding m the bottom. 




♦ Step III: - Step IV: 

Arrange your collectjon on top of the padding Tape the glass cover down so that it presses down on 

the collection. Add more cotton padding if necessary 
to make the display fit tight to the glass. 

Finally, you have your collection mounted so it can be handled without the pieces being touched- It can be used as a wall 
display or placed on a book shelf. ^ 
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How to Draw and Read, a Map 



Mapping is an ancient art. It is a pictorial message telling the reader how to get from one place to another. It can be the story 
of what a place looks like or it can give special information (see the product maps), 




MATERIALS. 

Pencils, ruler,, graph paper. 



PROCEDURE:' 

The following is one way of mapping. Have each person map his usual route between school and home. The use of land- 
marks, directions, etc , is up to the individual, 

1. Calculate the unit of m«^sure or how much space orje square will equaL For example one square - one foot, one square - 

5 walking steps; one square - one yard; one square equals one block,, one mile. 
2 Usmg your unit of meas^jre. lay out the land masses, lakes, landmarks, etc.,, which you feel are necessar^y. Choose symbols 

and make a key to defme them. \ 
3. Now,, with a different colored pencil,, draw in a dotted line tracing your path. Or (this is a little more difficult) write out 

the directions and see if a friend can follow them 
4 The first time may not have been as easy as you thought it would be. Try again' Turn it into a scavenger hunt this time • 
' with prl^es< Or give a pr!^f.Mo the first one to reach a certain point 
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How to Make a Scenic Box 




Choose a favorite person, place or event. Then find yourself a box that you thmk would be a good size "stage" for your 
scene, then — - 



PROCEDURES: ^ 

1 . Apply one or two coats of latex to cover box com- 
pletely. Bottom and back need not be done. Latex 
may also be colored by adding small amounts of 
tempera. 

2. Tempera paint in the background. Be sure to include 
the sides and "sky". 

3. This is the fun part: Now glue m the sky, ground (real 
du I if you want), trees, rock, bushes, people, animals. 
It's up to you! 

4. The last step is tl;re most important. It's to highlight 
and protect your "creation. Cut a piece of celephane 
large enough to wrap around the front and reach to the 
back.- Fold the corners carefully and the ed^ tape to 
the back. 

5. If there are folds or» the sides, they may be rubber 
cemented in place. 

6. A wall hanger may be attached to the center of the 
back or it may be used as a table-top display. 

How about writing a story to go with it? 
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MATERIALS: 

Tempera paint and brushes 

Latex paint (light color) 

Material, (yarn, string, etc.) 

MiniatOre people, cars, tools, weapons, etc. 

Cellophane (clear or colored) 

Masking tape 

White glue 
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How to Read the ^tars 



Before th«4irst calendar was invented, time was noted by the position of the stars. Though It is barely noticeable, the sky 
seems to rise and set just as the sun*, One point remains constant. In the northern hemisphere this stationary point is the 
North Slar. As you probably know, it is, in fact, the earth that revolves. Besides moving in a daily path, each day the con- 
stellations (star groups) are in a slightly different position around the Pole Star. By learning to identify star groups and their 
• relationship to each other vye can find the North Star. From this point we can find the other cardinal directions tsouth, west 
^nd east). Then, noting the positions of the constellations in the sky, we can also tell the time of year. 
This is only a general introduction to the fascinating "outer limits". There is yet the field of astrology, aeronautics and many 
other related science areas. 




1, The most easily found star group is the Big Dipper. It 
may be turned in any position, but these bright stars 
are aiw%j^ easy to find.^ 



Shown in dif- 
ferent positions. 




Use the end of the dipper as pointers to the next brigf^ 
star. This will be Polaris (th© North Star). It is highest 
in the sky at the North Pole. It would be directly 
overhead.. 

Once you find the North Star, look strai^t at it and 
raise your arms. West is on your left and East is on 
your right. 



3. Use the pointer stars of the Big Dipper aiid the Pole 
Star to fmd these other constellations. 
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ANIMAL6RAM 
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FIND THE ANIMAL 



Coyote (Mountain) Goat Raccoon 

Grizzly (Mountain) Sheep Skunk 

Elk (Mountain) Lion Wolverine 

Bear Marmot Mole . 

Wolf r Muskrat Mouse 

Antelope i Beaver Rait 

Jackrabbit ( Bobcat Rattlesnake 

Fox \ Cougar * Horntoads 

Prairie Dog Chipmunk Frog 

Gopher Squirrel Toad 

Cottontail Moose Turtle 

Weasle 
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SOLDIERS and FORTS 
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coNCsrrs to be learned 

* The Unitad States government built forts and pta<^ soldiers ir< 
the V^ttrn frontier and Upper Missouri primarily to establish 
a buffer betvwen Indians and non-lndiens In the reQion 

• Soldiers and forts corttributed to the development of the 
frontier in several ways:, 

... They provided immigrants with repairs, suppttes and 
refuge. ^ 

> < Soldiers' built miHtary roads that served as routes for all 
types of travel, and soldiers that controlled them jpi^ 
protection to travel lers. 
- . Soldiers hired steamboats^ conc^oga wagons and trains, 
and thus stimulated growth in transporutk>n systems. 
• Forts served as communication stations for people in 
isota!^ parts of the region. ^ 

* fvfiiiiary leaders served as "dtptomats" betvye^ Indians and 
non* Indians; for it %vas their responsibility to encourage p«#*«w 
as well as to st4H>ress disturbances. 

• Because oi the presence of military units, businessmen, miners, 
farmers and other roups found the region an attractive place 
to settle. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR ACTION-CONSTRUCTION ORIENTED 
PROJECTS 

• What else? Construct a niodel fort for a table top or window 
display. Strive to create a rephcj of one of the more famous 
forts in the region or your immediate arW. Many drawings of 
forts are available in libraries or at the forts themselves. A little 
research, imagination ^and a lot of hands will get the job done 

• Bugle ceils played an important part m life, around the forts ■ ■ 
reveille, call to colors, mess call, taps, etc. These can be played 
on a trumpet with a httle help from a band teacher. 

• To add patriotic spirit to the Bicentennial unit on forts, have 
your clas;. or your whole school, turn out for flag raising, the 
pledge to the flag and the singing of "America." This encour-- 
ages proper flag eltiquette (Consult your local American 
Legion or VFW.) 

• By using a httle imagination, some research and practice, your 
students could present a pageant or dfarrvi on one of many 
interesting treaties. One group of students might act as the 
representatives of the Indians, and another group can represent 
the U S. government Encourage students to take the exercise 
seriously, for it was through treaties that many Indians were 
"sentenced" to the unenviable plights they expenen^ 



USING THE "HOW TO PROJECTS" 

* When your students coimruct » nnodel fort using ^VKt "How 
to," dress it up with the "How to Make PI«V Clay F igures." Set 

^8 scala mociel for the average sized person in relation to tha 
'size of the walls of the fort. Most forts had vwtlls tharwere 
twelve to fifteen fett high. 

* Students in home economics da^es could use tM "How to 
M^ke Insiyiias/' and "How to Make Flags" patterns for tome 
interesting dispkiys. If they can use « little min stit<^ng and 
some fringe'maierials, "tf» sky's the limit" • • chevrons, infan- 
try banners, regimental flags, etc. 

* "How to Make Bottle Soldiers" nwy sound silly, but your 
class can $h€>w the history of the military uniforms used by 
U.S. Armies from the Revolutionary War to the present. 

* Military weapons - ■ guns,^ «vords, cannons and side anm - - 
could be drawn or nisde out^f wood by*,"weapor« entbusi»ts*' 
in your class* Resoifl'ce information is iwaitole in encyclo- 
pedias or histo*^y t>ooks. 

S)JGGESTIONS FOR LISTENING-MSERVING ACTIVITIES 

£• Field trips to the sites of military forts built in tha 19th Can- 
tury can be fun and infornrwtive. Many of these have been re- . 
stored andHire being featured m the %icentenniaL Excatlent 
'e}c8mples include Fort Casper at Cittper, Wyoming; Fort Dott- 
les in Salt Uke City, Utah; Fort Fetternwi just out of Douglas, 
Wyoming; and Fort Snelling at St. Paul, Minnesota. Find the 
locations of forts near your community and if field trips are 
not possible, individual families might visit them on vmk^ndi, 
and youngsters can report to tftedms. IField tt'ip and reporting) 

* Ducuss^ith your class the day-to-day life of soldiefi in mili- 
tary outposts. In contrast to the image created by the media, 
there w^e fevt major Indian battles or attacks on forts. What 
routine activities did soldiers perform? Why vms "discipline" a 
n«jor concern to nrwst officers? How do the Students feel 
about becoming menders of a military force? IAv«reness- 
discussionl 

* Set up a sinrHilation game where the students must make deci- 
sions. The fort is m de^ierate need of assistance from a mili- 
tary command about one^day's horseback ride from them< " 
Upon review of those who could go get help, we find: 
n) A vetaran frontiar eeout has been badly wounded. He 
knows the way and could reach the command, but it is doubt- 
ful that he could survive the trip. (21 A young healthy racruft 
IS capable of reaching the command, but he is very unfamiliar 
with the area and is a poor horseman. 131 A doctor krthws |he 
area and could reach the command, knit his absence would take , 
badly needed medical help from the survivors in the fort, 
Ul A pr^ofiar m the guardhouse has been sentenced to drath 
for killing an officer wtw would probably cVioose to escape 
rather than get help. (5) The wife of the commanding officer is 
familiar enough with the area and a good rider, but she is 

* pregnant and would risk losing the unborn child Which per- 
son would each of the students choose? In discussion groups, 
ask them to defend their choices. (Simulation -value clanfica- 
tion) 
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SUGGESTIOI^ FOrt flESEAitCH-WRITINO REQUIREMENTS 

' Mud) Is written liKHit btttim with Indians, but there were 
other mWmr^ oitipsii^s, too. Possibly a student would be 
interested in^ researching the miliary expedition agemst the 
Mormom in 1^7. ^y was this action taken? Wh9t was the 
outcome? Sounds tike an int^estinQ u>picf 

* In a map study protect that oouki tnd to an interesting bulletin 
board for a small group, locate sites of military forts in the 
Western frontier and Upper Miiscuri. Research efforts could 
produce interestrng mformatton on dates, activities of the 
n^litiry and namtti of famous leaders. 

* Using the tandmark on Custer's rmrch to the tittle Bi{^>orn, 

your students to wrtte a thenw or "tetters home'' which 
tell how they thihk a soldier would feel about the march, 
Ciater» the impenc^ng conflict, etc. 

-* Examine ttie works of several artists who have portrayed 
nriflitary conflicts with American Indians; Schreyvogel, Rem- 
ing^, Paxon, 'Russell, Gary. Have your diass write papers 
about these works. How do artisn Dortrav Indians? Soldiers? • 
• ^kMV'Comb•tants? What impressimirare the artists trying to 
give? 



AMERICAN ISSUES FORliM ACTIVITIES 

* Military activity and conflict have been significant parts of the 
^ history of the United S^es from the Revolutionary War to 

U.S. invohwment in Southeast Asia, it is difficult to h^litte 
the social aiKl politick tsues involved in the strugi^es because 
deep seated crises and injuries are still, present today- Vet, 
tliey are issues and should be subject to scholarly dialogic. 

* As in the Tsachir)g Units on American Indians and Govern- 
rtmn^ and Politics, the toptc of Certain UnaMenabla Rights 
Ithird month) has the greatest relevance to Soldiers and ^orts. 
Most military activity in the Western Frontier and Upper 
Missouri was to "Maintain the peace." Discun this with your 
class. Do students believe ttwt peace was the primary ol^ective 
mUtm)f Imkrs wereworkir^ for? Were soldiers defending the 
ri^ts of Jndians as well as those of non- Indians? 

' In the fourth month, the Issue's topic is A Mora Pwfect Union. 
Much of the nation's rmiitary effort has b^ defended upon 
the premise that vyarfare has been necessary to "achieve a more 
perfect union." Are oiff ideals diluted in this practice? Is there 
ever lustification for war? Class discussion should be lively, 

* America m ^e World ^seventh month) will give the teacher an 
opportunity to deal with today's concerns. To what extent 
should the United Stem involve itself in ^obal affairs' Where 
can the United States draw a Ime between "maintaining the 
peace" and "being ah imperialist nation?" Cwi we continue to 
assume responsibility for the ti4lm:e of power among nations 
around the vMOrld? Can we rightfully take sides? These are 
powerful topics for community discu^ion 



^CESTIONS FOR RESOURCE REFERENCES 
Taachera 

Robert Athern, Forts on the Upper MtsMuri. Lincoln, 1957. 
Helen A. Howard. Dan t McGrath, War Chief Joseph. Lincoln,, 
1941 

Jay Mon^>an, Custer:. The Life of Ganerai George Armstrorfg 

CiMr. Boston, 19S9. 
Ray H. Matteson, "The Military Frontier on the Upper Mis 

soun", Nebra^a History, XXXVIi ISeptember, 1^56). 

Students 

Will Henry, Custer's Laet Stand. Chilton Co,, 1966 
Harold McCracken. Winnina of the West. New York. 1955. 
David Nevin, The Sol^ars* Time-Life Books, New York, 1973 
, Westward on th« Oregon Trail.. Ani^ncan 
Heritage Junior Library, New York, 1962 
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SOLDIERS AND FORTS 
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The United States Army was very active be- 
tween the Upper -Mississippi River Valley and the 
Interior Basin during the 19th Century. Numerous 
military units were in service, and many forts were ^ 
in use, as War Department officials worked to ex- 
plore the region, to settle disputes between Indian 
tribes and to maintain peace between Indians and 
immigrants who moved in to exploit natural re- 
sources. The list of units and forts is far too ex- 
tensive to include in this narrative; only a few are 
incorporated to illustrate the roles that soldiers 
played in the development of the region. 

Soldiers made their initial appearance soon after 
the purchase of Louisiana, when Thomas Jeffer- 
son ord^/ed a succession of expeditions to deter- 

^ mine the physical nature of the area he acquired, 
and to assert the sovereignty of the United States 
among Native Americans who occupied it. The 
first and most famous military expedition was that 
led by Meriwether Lewisand William Clark., Dur- 
ing the spring of 1804, the two men assembled 
their pari^ loaded their supplies, and began to 
move up the Missouri River. During their travels, 
which lasted for approximately two years, they 
recorded volumes of observations. In addition, as 
they moved from tribe^ to tribe, they informed 
Indian leaders that LoutslSna had recently become 
property of the United States, that it was under 

^ the control of President Jefferson, and that the 
Indians who occupied it were to refrain from 
carrying on trade with foreigners ■ - especially the 
British from Canada. 

/r%fore Lewis and Clark returned, a second ex 
.pedition, led by Lieutenant Zebulon Pike, as- 
cended the Mississippi Rivsr from St. Louis to 
Leech Lake in northern Minnesota Pike's in- 
structions were to explore the upper Mississippi 



Valley region, to establish peaceful relations with 
Indian -leaders, to select sites for military trading 
posts and to assert the sovereignty of the United 
States. On an expedition that la^ed less than one 
year. Pike accomplished these purposes so succes- 
sfully that he was chosen by his commanding offi- 
cer. General James Wilkinson, to conduct an even 
more noteworthy expedition across the Great 
Plains and Colorado into the Southwest,- 

As Lewis, Clark and Pike recorded their obser- 
vations in northern Louisiana and asserted the 
sovereignty of the United States over the people 
who occ^ied it, few non-Indians were seriously 
interested in the new possession. Accordingly, for 
more thSn a- decade there was no need for further 
exploration or the presence of troops. Devel- 
opments during the War of 1812 created a need 
for soldiers, however. British traders convinced 
more than 100 Sioux to take up arms against the 
United States during the War and tribes in wes- 
tern Dakota yorced the retreat of traders from the 
Missouri Valley. Manuel Lisa, for example, who 
had established trade centers as far west as Mon- 
tana, was compelled to withdraw. By the War's 
end, there was no American outpost above Coun- 
cil Bluffy. To discourage futjure Indian hostilities, 
to frighten the British awayjand to open up trade 
routes across the northern Rockies into Oregon 
Country, Secretary of War John C. Calhoun or- 
/^\dered a build up of military forces and the con- 
^^struction of forts during the post-war period. In 
1819 and 1820, Henry Atkinson moved up the 
Missouri and established Camp Missouri (which 
soon was rebuilt as Fort Atkinson). Simultan- 
eously, another party ascended the Mississippi 
and founded Fort Snelling at the confluence of 
the Mississippi and Minnesota Rivers. 

After the establishment of these two key out- 
posts, troubles between fur traders and the Arikar- 
as caused War Department officials to dispatch 
another military expedition further up the Mis- 
souri Valley, While trying to buy horses near 
present Mobridge, South Dakota, several of Wil- 
liam Ashley's men were killed. Ashley sent a call 
for help to Benjamin O'Fallon, Indian Agent at 
Council Bluffs, and to Colonel Henry Leaven- 
worth, the Commander at Fort Atkinson. Lea- 
venworth led more than 300 soldiers and trappers, 
plus several hundred Indian allies, up the River, 
defeated the Arikaras and convinced their leaders 
to promise to remain at peace in the future. 
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In 1824, aftep the Arikaras had settled down, 
Congr^'fppropriated $20,000 to support a ma- 
jor treaty making expedition into the sanjte area. 
General Henry Atkinson teamed up With Agent 
O'Fallon, led a party of 435 infantrymen and 
forty mounted soldiers, and* negotiated several 
treaties by which Indian leaders acknowledged the 
soveriegnty of the United States, agreed to accept 
U.S. protection and promised to mairttain peace 
in the future. To these treaties, other expedi- 
tionary leaders added many more of a similar 
type ' - to arrange peace between tribes and to win 
assurance that there would be no further attacks 
against fur trappers and traders operating on the 
Upper Missouri. Because of the negotiations of 
the 1820's and 1830's, there was little need for 
military reinforcements on the Upper Missouri for 




many years. Bastions and cannons on trading 
company outposts were sufficient to deal with 
occasional Indian attacks. ^ 

By the end of the 1840's, however, there was 
need for a further show of strength on the nor- 
thern Great Plains and in the northern Rockies. 
The miration of Mormons, and of tnousands of 
other overlanders traveling the Oregon Trail to 
Oregon Country ^r California, caused great anxiety 
among Indians, To prevent hdstilities, a battalion 
of Missouri Mounted Volunteers moved west in 
1848 and established Fort Kearny on the south 
- b^nk of the Platte River, near the head of Grand 
Island. The next year, because of an increase in 
traffic along the Oregon ^ifail caused by the' move- 
ment of "49ers" to California, the government 
purchased Fort Laramie - - an American Fur 
Lornpany trading post - - and placed a substantial 
garrison there. Then, two years later, D.D. Mit- 
chell and Thomas Fitzpa trick assembled leaders 
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from all of the major Indian tribes in the region 
and negotiated the first Treaty of Fort Laramie, 
by which the Indians agreed to guarantee safe 
passage for overlanders in the future. 

On the surface, the Fort Laramie Treaty of 
1851 seemed to assure peace on the northern 
Great Plains, but its effects were short-lived. The 
hunting territories guaranteed to the tribes in the 
Treaty were constantly in jeopardy as^rge groups 
of overlanders moved out along the Oregon and 
Mormon Trails year after year. That the Fort 
Laramie >ia.egotiations could not prevent further 
conflict became apparent during 1854, when a 
group of Sioux attacked and killed Lt.J.L. Grattan 
and his detachment near Fort Laramie. A retalia- 
tory expedition moved out the next year, under 
General William S. Harney, and defeated Brule 
warriors w^ had beeh involved in the Grattan 
Affair, then turned north to found military forts 
deep in Sioux country in hopes of preventing 
further trouble along the Oregon Trail and in the 
Missouri Valley region. Harney established^ort 
Lookout, and Fort Randall, to impress Uifi^'oux 
v^th the potential strength of the U.S. Army, and 
for a time his tactic seemed^ffective. 
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Still, during the late 1850's, tensions mounted 
between Indians and non- Indians. East of the 
Missouri Ri^er, tribes were subjected to "concen- 
tration" on smrti reservations, to the corrupt de- 
vices of "Indian rings" that snatched annuities 
from them b^fraudul^t means, and to encroach- 
ments by pioneering farmers who moved out to 
occupy the prairie vacated as the reservations were 
established. West' of the Missouri, tribes were in- 
ceosed by disease epidemie^ the degenerating ef-- 
feet!? of t/ade whiskey, the appearance of buffalo 




hunters and the continuous increas€t of non-Indian 
intruders onto Inoian lands. Wars were almost 
inevitable. ^ 

Shooting began along the Minnesota River Val- 
ley in the "Sioux Uprising of 1862." Following a 
vicious contest of arms, the Sioux were defeated 
and pursued by Henry H. Sibley and Alfred H. 
Sully. At length those who did not retreat into 
' Canada were either, confined to small tracts of 
land in southern IVimnesota or forcpd to locate 
upstream from Fort Randall, where Fort Thomp- 
son was established to keep watch over them on 
'the Crow Cre^l< R^erv^tion. As the "Uprising of 
186?"came to a close, "Red Cloud's War" brdke 
put in resistance 'ta the completion of the Boze- 
man Trail across Sioux ^ou>vtcy. Red Cloud's 
warriors were successful in preventing the com- 
pletion of the Trail with a show of strength that 
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brought the demise of W.J, Fetterman's column, 
and Teton Sioux leaders were able to gain the 
recognition of a "Great Sioux Reservation" at the 
Treaty of Fort Laramie in 1868, as a result. 
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Of course, the triumph of Sioux arms was short- 
lived; in the Great Sioux War over the Black Hills 
during the 1870's, the power of thd warriors was 
to be broken. In an attempt to drive out gold 
prospectors, Sioux leaders assembled a large force 
and wiped out George Custer end his Seventh 
Cavalry, but soon after the defeat of Custer the 
Sioux fell before the superior arms of the U.S. 
Army and were "concentrated" on reservations. 
Within thirty years the "Great Sioux Reservation" 
was broken up and most of the land it contained 
was sold as surplus for non-Indian development 
Alona the foothills of the southern Rockies, the 
Cheyfiinne and Arapaho took up arms following 
^the rush of "59ers" into Colorado- In response to 
depredations in the Denver area. Colonel J.M. 
Chivington led the Colorado Militia in an attack 
against Black Kettle's people along Sand Creek 
and left the corpses of more than 400 Indians on 
the battleground. For all practical purposes, this 
"massacre" ended Indian resistance in Colorado 
and brought peace to the region south of the 
Oregon Trail. 

Soldiers made their most dramatic contribu- 
tions to the development of the region during the 




"Uprising of 1862," Red Cloud's War, the Great 
Sioux War and the Chivington Campaign. While 
these major confrontations were in progress, the 
War Department enlarged calvary units and estab- 
lished many forts. The army reached its maximum 
strength in about the year 1880; and about the 
time that most Indian military resistance drew to 
a close. 

Subsequently, most of the forts assumed peace- 
time character. Soldiers engaged in routine duties, 
except on occasions when they were asked to 
make patrols, or when there was a threat of re- 
newed hostilities. For example, they were called 
out in substantial numbers when the Great Sioux 
Reservation was being broken up in 1889, and 
when Indians drew together on the Pine Ridge 
Reservation in an episode that led to the cragic 
massacre at Wounded Kne^ in 1890. In addition, 
troops were called out every time a tribe was con- 
fined to a reservation or subjected to the allot* 
ment process during the 1890's, and in the early 
years of the 20th Century. 
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The need for troops diminished sharply after 
1880 with the appearance of other law enforce- 
ment agencies. By then, most Indian reservations 
ha^ Indian police units, controlled by Incjian 
agents, to keep order on reservation lands. Out^ 
i side the reservations, policemen employed by ter- • 
ritorial, state, and county governments, and vigi- 
lance forces supported by cattlemen '^'associations 
^were at hand.v As'the number of Indian policemen 
iind civil officers increased, the need for U.S. Army 
troops decrease^* Except for keeping watch over 
/the process of land allotment - - on the Flathead 
Reservation, for expmple - - the need for the Army ; 
all but disappeared by about the year 1900. 

During the century that they served the regjoil, 
soldiers played many significant roto^rt^tt^devel- 
opment. Clearly, the most important one^ere 
in exploration, diplomacy and war» Soldiers'led 
initial expeditions up the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri Rivers for the United States. They gave pro 
tection to fur traders and trappers; asserted the 
sovereignty of the U.S. government; settled dis- 
putes between Indian tribes native to the region; 
gave protection to the thousands of overlanders ^ 
who passed through the region around mid-cen- 
tury; and supported officials of the Indian office 
as\they worked to "concentrate" Indians on reser- 
vations in order to make room for Anglo-Ameri- 
can divilization* Soldiers were at hand to protect 
farmers ih southern Minnesota during the war in 
1862-63, then appeared* ^to defend the gold N 
fpiners on the Great Sioux Reservation during the 
1870's, etc. Subsequently^ they stayed on to 
police reservations and non-Indian communities 
until their services were no longer necessary. 

As they made exploratory, diplomatic and mil 
itary contributiofw, soldiers stimulated the devel- 
^ bpment of the region in man^ther ways. For 
example, they were important customers tp the 
men who ran steamboats, freighting wagons and 
railroads across the area through the 19th Century.. 
Soldiers were consumers of agricultural products, 
of beef and mutton, and of many other goods and ' 
services sold in towns across the region. Forts that 



housed soldiers served as way stations for over^ 
landers - - places where they could rest, purchase 
repairs for their wagons, get medical treatment, 
supplies, etc... And soldiers provided permanent 
populations for the states in the region because 
when they were mustered out many of them set- 
tled near the points where their units were dis- 
solved. 

Admittedly, in most ways the presence of sol- 
diers was detrimental to Indian tribes of the region' 
because they served the interests of the non-Indian 
public and not of the Indians. Yet, the fact that 
the presence of soldiers often had salutary effects 
upon the tribes shouljl-not be^verlooked. Next 
to missionaries, soldiers probably dealt more 
equitably with Indians than did any other group. 
They of^red employment for tribes located near 
• theircamfis, distributed food to people who other- 
wise might have gone hungry, provided medi- 
cal services for Indian people and stood watch 
along the boundaries of Indian reservations to pre- 
vent "squatters" from occupying Indian land. 
Soldiers purchased wood from Indians, arranged 
the marketing of robes and pelts and bought 
Indian-produced cattle and Indian-grown agricul- 
tural products. Once the wars were over, soldiers 
frequently made the lives of Indians easier than 
they might have been by mollifying the effects of 
intrusions of non-lpdian pioneers and the selfish 
practices of Indian superintendents and agents. In 
other words, soldiers influenced the lives of all 
other people in the region during the 19th Cen- 
tury, and the -effects of their presence were not 
restribted to high-handed diplomacy and the show 
of force. In a number of cases, it can be demon- 
strated that the presence of generals prevented 
bloodshed; the service of garrisons softened con 
flict between the races. 
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Fort Bridger 

Fort Bridg|r was established in the 1830'c, as a 
site for the rendezvous of trappers, but in 1842 
it was taken over by mountain man Jim Bridger. 
He obtained, from the Mexican government, the 
land surrounding the post on Black's Fork of the 
Green River in what is now southwestern Wyo- 
ming. 

Bridger set up a blacksmith's shop, supply, 
stores and trading post in hopes of doing a large 
business with overland travelers. He and his 
partner, Vasquez, were not as successful as they 
could have been l^ecause they often were not at 
the Fo t when customers appeared. Many times 
they wtre trapping or hunting instead of carryings 
' on their business. Nevertheless, Fort Bridger be 
came famous as the ,major way station between 
Fort Laramie and Fort Hall. Bridger, who was 
familiar with the entire area, offered advice and 
information to travelers, and was known as the 
most reliable "travel agent" in the Northwest 
through lB40's, as both Mormons and gentiles 
moved out to Utah, Oregon Country and California. 

The Fort sat in a wide valley, and was consi- 
dered picturesque by many travelers. It consisted 
of several log buildings surrounded by a wooden 
fence, and the enclosed area contained the living 
quarters of the Bridger and yasquez families, plus 
varidtTs storerooms. ^ | 

In the latter 1850's, during the Mormon War, 
Fort Bridger was threatened by Danities ■ • the 
Mormon Militia. A party of them stole merchan- 
dise and set fire to the buildings. Although it is 
not known for certain why the Danites launched 
their attack, historians believe that they did so as 



a gesture of defiance against gentiles in general, 
and perhaps because of some personal grievance 
they had against Bridger., In any event, the inci- 
dent precipitated the appearance of the Utah Ex- 
pedition, led by General Albert Sidney Johnston. 
Bridger served as a guide during the Mormon War. ■ 
Johnston's forces camped at the Site of the Fort 
during the winter of 1856-57, after it was burned, 
and forced the Mormons to accept the replace- 
ment of Brigham Young by a gentile governor in 

. Utah Territory. d 

Subsequently, Fort Bridger became an outpbst 
for the U.S, Army.. Because of its location, it 
served as an important link in the chain of forts the ^ 
army maintained for the protection of travelers 
against raids along the Oregon Trail during the 

. late 1850's an! 1860's. Then it served as a base 
for troops serving the Wind River Agency, and the 
Sweetwater mining district. It was abandoned in 
1890, after Indian hostilities had ceased. 

' Today Fort Bridger is a Wyoming State Park 
'"^ that contains a museum, and such points of inter- 
est as a cemetary where Bridger's daughter was 
buried and part of the "Mormon Wall" built of 
cobblestones in 1855, to replace Bridger's stock- 
ade. 

Mountain Man Jim Bridger was legendary. . He 
spent more than fifty years in the region of the 
Upper Missouri and Western Frontier, first as a ^ 
trapper and explorer, than as a trader, and finally 
as a guide for both travelers and U.S. Army 
troops. 

Bridger began his career a^a member of the 
band of trappers led by William Ashley, founder 
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of the Rocky Mountain Fur Company, which ex- 
*plored the "Upper Missouri in the early 19th 
Cen^tOryT- According to legend he was one of two 
men who left Hugh Glass, another trapper in 
Ashley's group, to die on the High Plains o^wes- 
tern bakota after he had be^n mauled by-tfgrizzly 
bear. Doubtless Glass carried a grudge against 
Bridger ^-av^, but most historians feel 

that, Brie j^equent exploits and contribu- 

tions ma3fc up for one act of betrayal as a young 
mao.- 

He explored the region thoroughly^ and became 
indispensa^^^f^ to the U.S. Armyv during its cam- 
paigns against the Indians in the region, and also 
to such transportation builders as Union Pacific 
engineers they searched for Ihe best pass 

J through the central Rockies. Bridger probably 
was the first non-Indian to see the Great Salt 
Lake; he believed it to be an "arm" of the Pacific 
Ocean. He advised overlanders about the locations 
of Indian tribes and poteojtial farmsites. Over- 
landers sometimes disregarded his advice, He is 
said to have once told Brigham Young that he 
would give him $1,000 for the first ear of corn he 
grew in the Utah desert, and that Mormons would 

/ not be able to survive there. In most cases, how 
ever, immigrants heeded his advice. 

Bridger was, like most mountain men, illiterate. 
He listened to literature, and often memorized 
quotations from such works cis^hakespeare's 
plays, but couid not read them for himself; He 
was to the West what Daniel Boone was to Ken- 
tucky; he was the embodiment of the fearless 
pathfinder who made the way easier for those 
who came after him. 



Discussion Topics 

1. Why was Fort Brkjger; not as successful as a 
trading post as it c*"uld have been? 

2. See if you can find any information on the 
Ut-ah War and explain the role Fort Bridger 
played in the/^ncident. 

3. What various types of activities did Bridger 
engage in during his long life? 

4 See if you can^md out more about the story of 
Hugh Glass and the grizzly bear. Why would 
Bridger have left Glass to die? 

5. Think of some reasons for comparing Jim 
Bridger to Daniel Boone. 



Vocabulary Building 

Picturesque , 

Abandoned 

Cobblestones 

Proprietors 

Legendary 

Betrayal 

Embodiment 



^ Fort Laramie 

Fort Laramie was the most significant military 
outpost in the Western Frontier and Upper Mis- 
souri reqion during the 19th Century. It was built 
originally, in 1834 as a fur trading center by 
Wiliam Sublette and named Fort William. Sub- 
sequently, it was taken over by the American Fur 
Company, and moved to a new site a mile up- 
stream on the North Platte River from its origitial 
location. In 1849, American Fur Company offi- 
cials sold it to the U.S. government, and it served 
as a major centerfor military activities until 1890. 
Be(iause of its location on the Oregon Trail, Fort 
Laramie became an important way station for 
overland travelers after 1840, and later on it was a 
principal mail station. However, its most famous 
contribution to the development of the region was 
in American Indian affairs, It served successively 
as a fur trading post, as the location for tne nego- 
tiation- of major treaties with Indian tribes of the 
northern Great Plains, and as a base for military 
operations agairist Indians during th'e 1860's and 
1870's. 

The U.S. Army acquired Fort Laramie in 1849 
to prevent Indfan attacks against overland travelers 
who cut across the "big reservation" that had been , 
established during the Jackson Period, The Army 
made many improvements at the Fort* added 
quarters for officers and soldier^; a bakery, stable^, 
etc. Travelers described it as being enclosed by a 
wall some*eleven feel high, made of Spanish brick 
or adobe, and conldiiiing a beautiful parade 
ground plus clean, orderly stables. There were 
numerous buildings inside the wall, i/.ade from 
adobe and wood, 
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By mid-century, it became obvious to govern- 
ment of ficials that the tribes of the northern Gr^at 
Plains would interrupt the flow of traffic along the 
Oregon Trail unless their leaders were asked to 
maintain peace. Accordingly, the Indian Office 
directed mountain man Thomas Fitzpatrick, who 
had served as an Indian agent since 1847, to as- 
semble leaders of the major tribes at the Fort in 
1851. The treaty that resulted included a guaran- 
tee of the right of the federal government to build 
additional forts and to establish roads acr©ss.the 
^"big re|ervation," and also an agreement by the 
chiefs that overland travelers would have safe 
passage across-^e region in the future. 

From 1851 to 1890, Fort Laramie nevertheless 
became vital to military operations, for the 
Sioux, Cheyenne,Arapaho and various other tribes 
found it nece^ary to defend the areas set aside for 
,them in the Treaty of 1851. Buffalo hunters, 
miners, farmers and other groups moved in to 
exploit resources on tribal lands, and the 
Indians fought as best they could in self-defense. 
At length, the tribesmen went down to defeat and 
accepted "concentration" on reservations, and 
once they were pacified, the Fort was no longer 
essential to the U.S. Army. 

In April, 1890, troops withdrew from Fort 
Laramie, and for several decades it was unoc- 
cupied. Finally, in 1938, the state of , Wyoming 
obtained the land around the Fort, then turned it 
over to the National Park Service. Since that time 
it has been declared a National Monument and has 
been restored as a major attraction for tourists. 
Visitors are reminded of the struggle that took 
place in the vicinity during the 19th Century, and 
the great significance of Fopt Laramie in the his- 
tory of the Western Frontier and Upper Missouri 
region.. 

Discussion Topics 

1. List three ways in which Fort Laramie was im- 
portant to dealings with Indians in the region. 

2. Discuss the Treaty of 1851. What were its 
provisions? See if you can find information on 
other treaties signed at Fort Laramie. 

3. What tactor caused the decline of Fort Lara- 
mie's significance to the U.S. Army? 

4. Does the Fort serve any purpose today? Why 
is It important to the history of our region? 

Vocabulary Building 

Subsequently 

Negotiation 

Guarantee 

Exploit 

Restored 



Fort Union 

Another important,.,^post constructed be- 
tween the Upper Mississippi and the Pacific 
slope during the 19th Century was Fort Union. 
Kenneth MacKepzie,an employee of the American 
Fur Company, founded it in . 1828 where the 
Yellowstone and Missouri Rivers meet. 

Originally built as aj;fenter for MacKenzie's ^ 
traders. Fort Union spflin became a "jumping off " 
place" for trappers, explorers, artists, scientists; 
merchants and soldiers as they ventured into the 
, Rocky Mountaiji wilderness. MacKenzie's outpost 
wa^ called Fort Floyd at first, but was later re- 
nanied Fort Union,: 

It consistecl of wooden buildings inside a Cot- 
tonwood palisade, with stone bastions rising, 
thirty feet above the ground at two diagonal 
corners. Inside were a blacksmith's shop, store- 
rooms and living quarters for the manager of the 
post. For a time. Fort Union also had an illegal 
distillery that manufactured whiskey f(or use in the 
Indian trade.. From the blockhouse look-out it 
was possible to see great distances across the land 
and up and down the Yellowstone and Missouri 
Rivers. 

The area surrounding the Fort was relatively 
peaceful, and traders and Indians (such as Assini- 
boine and Crow from far up the headwaters of the 
Missouri and Yellowstone Rivers) came there to 
trade. After the steamboat Yellowstone arrived in 
1832, the Fort was served regularly with reliable 
transportation. Later, Fort Union became the 
eastern terminus for tjje Mullan Road, which was* 
constructed to tie jrfTe Missouri to the Cofumbia 
River at Walla Walla. The Mullan Road, charted 
for the purpose of planning Vailroad routes and 
' serving mining communities, provided the north- 
western United States with its first transcontinen- 
tal transportation service. 

Among the many distinguished visitors received 
at Fort Union were artists Karl Bodmer and George 
Catlin; Prince '^axirriiliian, a German nobleman 
looking for adventure; and a scientist, John James 
Aud^onr Life around the fort was always ex- 
iting because of the colorful trappejs • - both 
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independents and employees of the Annerican F' 
Company • < who stopped there. MacKenzie him 
self was noteworthy. The first manager of Ameri 
can Fur Company activities at Fort Union, he 
controlled much of the fur trade on the upper 
tributaries of the Missouri, and he was known as 
the "King of the Upper Missouri." 

MacKenzie was not an "American," but a 
Canadian, who was credited with establishing the 
first fur trade among the Blackfeet. Over the 
period of ' years that he managed Fort Union, 
MacKenzie dealt with many tirbes, and was able to 
arrange peace between groups that had fought 
each other since prehistoric times. 

Kenneth MacKenzie was unique among early 
fiir traders because of his educational background 
and service as an officer in the British Army. He 
was a "gentleman," and demanded that visitors at 
the Fort behave with dignity, particularly while 
they dined, and observe the ceremonies of British 
tradition. He held receptions for Indian leaders, 
as well as for notable dignitaries from Europe, and 
treated them all with the formality and pomp 
appropriate to their positions. 

Because of fts strategic location, his Fort served 
as a base for military operations after it was taken 
over by the U.S. Army in the 1B60's. But it was 
dismantled after the Indian wars were over, and 
the materials were used to build Fort Buford, two 



and one-half miles to the east. About the only 
thing left standing for visitors to see today is^ a 
worn cedar post which was used by the black- 
smith; very little remains except the legends of 
this crossroads in the wilderness, a focal point in 
the history of the Upper Mfssouri. 

Discussion Topics 

1. Imagine that you were one of the early visitors 
to Fort Union, Explain to others what you 
might see and experience during your visit. 

2. Fort Union was considered to be a unique fron- 
^ tier outpost. In what ways was this true? 

3. Do you think the title "King of the Upper 
Missouri" was appropriate, for Kenneth Mac- 
Kenzie? What made him "King?" 

4.. After looking at a map showing the location of 
Fort Union, explain whyjt was said to be ma 
strategic location for fur trade and military 
activities. 

Vocabulary Building 

Palisade 

Strategic 

Dignitaries 

Pomp 

Distillery 

Dismantled 

\ 

I 
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March to the Little Big Horn 




Perhaps more has been written on this incident 
than about any other frontier battle in American 
history. The war on the Little Big Horn occurred 
in fearly summer, 1876, when the Sioux and their 
allies - ■ the Northern Cheyenne - ■ decided to take 
up arms in defense of their rights to the Black 
Hills region. In the Treaty of Fort Laralnie, 1868, 
the government had promised the Teton Sioux 
sanctuary in the "Great Sioux Reservation" west 
of the Missouri, River - - the area they had occupied 
since their migration from Minnesota in the pre- 
vious century. When George Custer revealed the 
existence of substantial gold deposits in the Black 
Hills region in 1874, prospectors swarmed into 
the area and Indian rights were in jeopardy. 

After attempts by government officials to pur- 
chase the Black Hills area had failed, and non- 
Indians had begun to swarm in, war became in- 
evitable. U,S. Army units restricted the Indians' 
movements durmg the winter of 1875-76 when 
game was so scarce that the tribes faced starvation. 
At that point, government officials declared that 
all Sioux and Northern Cheyenne found off cer- 
tain areas assigned to them after January 31, 
1876, would be considered hostile, Indians pre- 
pared to defend themselves, and Brigidier General 
Alfred H. Terry, commander of the Dakota De- 
partrnent, proceeded against them on a punitive 
expedition., 

Terry's plan outlined a three column thrust 
converging on the Yellowstone region from 
different directions. His strategy looked good on 
paper, but it caMed for difficult movements over 
deep streams, badlands, and mountains. One col- 
umn, commanded by Brigidier General George 



Crook, was to proceed ftom Fort Fetterman north- 
ward into the Powder River country. A second 
column, led by Colonel John Gibbon, was to move 
eastward from forts along the Yellowstone River. 
The third, commanded by General Terry, and 
known as the "Dakota column," was to march 
westward from Fort Abraham Lincoln, and to 
parallel the Yellowstone River. The three forces 
were expected to converge somewhere on the Big 
Horn or Little Big Horn Rivers. The main striking 
arm of the Dakota column was the Seventh Cav- 
alry, commanded by Lieutenant Colonel George 
Armstrong Custer.: 

On June 8, while the Dakota column was 
camped at the mouth of the Powder River, Major 
Marcus A. Reno set out with six troops that com- 
prised the right wing of the Seventh Cavalry, plus 
Ankara scouts, to comb the badlands for traces 
of hostile Indians. When Reno returned, his ^ , 
scouts reported a great Indian lodgepole trail in 
the valley of Rosebud Creek. This was the trail of 
the main Indian camp that had recently moved 
over into the valley of the Little Pig Horn. 

Terry was convinced that the main Indian camp 
was concentrated somewhere between the Rose- 
bud and the Big Horn - - probably along the Little 
Big Horn River. He sent the Seventh Cavalry to 
the mouth of the Rosebud. 

Meanwhile, General Crook's troops, marching 
north from Wyoming, had engaged Indian warriors 
and were defeated at Rosebud Creek on June 17. 
The two other columns, converging on the Yellow- 
stone from the north, were unaware of Crook's 
defeat. They knew only that there was a large 
force of Indians near the headwaters of Rosebud 
Creek, 

The Big Horn Mountains provided the Sioux 
with" a refuge; once they entered the moun- 
tains they would find it easy to defend them- 
selves. Therefore, #erry suggested that if 
the trail seemed to turn westward and lead over 
the Wolf Mountains into the valley of the Little 
Big Horn - - and he expected that it would • - 
Custer should not follow it, but rather move south 
toward the headwaters of the Tongue Rive^^ The 
object was apparently to allow Gibbon's slch^er- 
moving infantry sufficient time to get into posi- 
tion on the Little Bin Morn. !n this way, CusteX 
would be able to intercept enemy forces if they 
tired to escape by passing around his left flank, 
and he could turn them back into position where 
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they would be trapped between the two major 
forces. As Custer moved out, Terry reportedly 
^ve him freedom to act according to his own 
judgeiDent, however* 

Use your own judgement and do what you 
thmk best if you strike the trail, and what- 
ever you do, Custer, hold on to your 
wounded. 

Having permission to use his own discretion, 
Custer rode out of the camp on the mouth of the 
Rosebud on June 22 for his fatal engagement with 
the Indians. His Seventh Cavalry consisted of 
thirty-one. officers, 585 enlisted men, plus a num- 
ber of Arikara scouts who had volunteered for the 
mission. General Terry had offered Major Brisbin's 
battalion of the Second Calvary, but Custer had 
refused, explaining that if the Seventh Cavalry 
could not handle the Indians, the extra battalion 
would make no difference and might seriously 
weaken his comnnand by creating jealousies. 

On the morning of June 23, Custer's soldiers 
found the great lodgepole trail reported by Major 
Reno as they moved toward the mouth of the 
Rosebud. During the day they passed Indian 
campsites - -■- all of them several weeks old, but 
visible enough to indicate that a large band of 
Indians had passed that way. The lodgepole trail 
was at least three hundred yards wide in some 
places, was deeply worn, and indicated that great 
numbers of Sioux and Northern Cheyenne had left 
their reservations. 

Custer's officers believed that what they had 
found was a succession of campsites created by 
one small band of Indians, but the Crow and 
Arikara scouts were convinced that they marked a 
trail left by a large number • - possibly several , 
thousand. Evidently Custer accepted the opinion 
^ of the scouts, followed the trail thirty miles up 
the Rosebud, and, after twelve hours of hard 
riding, camped at the mouth of Beaver Creek. 

Saturday morning, June 24, an ever increasing 
number of Indian signs were sighted by the scouts. 
There is little doubt that Custer's regiment had 
been under surveillance ever since it had left the 
mouth of the Rosebud., Surely the Sioux were 
aware of Custers lor .tion, for his forces 
were deployed in several columns, and the horses 
kicked up enormous clouds of dust that couid be 
seen for miles around. 

Custer was a full day ahead of schedule, but in- 
stead of giving his regiment a rest and scouting 
the headwaters of Tullock's Creek, as General 
Terry had suggested, he sent ahead three of his 
Crow scouts to find the hostile village. Custer had 
been told of the Crow's Nest, a high, rounded hill 
almost exactly on the center of the divide of the 
Wolf Mountains, from which everything of interest 
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in the valley of the Little Big Horn could be ob- 
served. At nine o'clock the scouts returned and 
reported that the Indians had crossed the divide, 
but that their camp was not visible, Custer order- 
ed a night march and moved his regiment to the 
base of the divide in order to get into position to 
move on the summit before daybreak. This night 
march was not tactically unwise, buj it probably 
caused trouble for Custer later on, because his men 
and horses doubtless were fatigued when they 
approched the Indian camp. 

Custer ordered three of his Lieutenants, four 
Crow scouts and five or six of the Arikara scouts 
to the Crow's Nest with hopes that they could 
locate his enemies by their campfires. The scout- 
ing party reached the observation point at about 
2:30 a. m. on June 25. As the sun rose they must 
have gasped with amazement; before them was 
sprawled an enormous Indian village. Two of the 
Arikaf^as rushed back with a note to Custer stating 
that the Indian camp was about twenty miles 
away in the valley of the Little Big Horn. Soon 
after the two scouts left, oth ^5 saw mounted 
Sioux at the foot of the hill a sh' • . distance to the 
west. Now there was little question that the 
Sioux were aware of the location of the Seventh 
Cavalry.. 

/ 

Just before noon, on June 25, Custer led his 
command over the divide of the Wolf Mountains 
and headed to the valley of the Little Big Horn - - 
into the "Valley of the Shadow of Death." On 
that day, George Custer became a legendary figure 
in the history of the American West. 

Discussion Topics 

1.:|-ist as many grievances as you can which the 
^ Sioux and Northern Cheyenne had against the 
federal government in 1876. 

2., Why was Custer expected not to follow the trail 
of the Indians? Did he disobey orders? Explain. 

3. What was the major error that the leaders of the 
cavalry made ir the time before the battle? 

4. Were the Indians aware of the locallun of Cus- 
ter's troops? Do you think this had any effect 
on the outcome of the battle? 

5. The Battle of the Little Big Horn has become a 
legend of the frontier. Discuss possible reasons 
for this. 

Vocabulary Building 

Treaty 

Scout 

Hostiles 

Lodgeoole Trail ^ 

Tactically 

Converging 
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The "Nez Perce Wifr" of 1877 brought to pub- 
lic attention Chief Joseph, the reluctant but ef- 
fective leader of the Nez Perce who made an hero- 
ic attempt to resist the onrush of Anglo-American 
civilization. "Endowed with unusual abilities v 
gifted with a forceful physique and a magnetic 
personality, Joseph was by nature destined to be 
a leader/' according to Helen A. Howard and Dan 
L. McGrath, authors of War Chief Joseph. 

The Nez Perce lived in northern Idaho and 
northeastern Oregon., As miners and settlers 
moved into the area, the government reduced the 
size of Nez Perce hunting grounds. In 1877, 
Joseph and his band were told to give up their 
traditional home in the Wallawa Valley and move 
to Idaho where the Lapwai Reservation was lo- 
cated. Joseph eventually agreed to this order, but 
seme of the younger men in his band, led by a 
warrior named White Bird, resisted the move. The 
young men began to attack settlers in the Valley, 
Killing some and driving off their livestock. Mean^ 
while Joseph had asked for time to gather his 
br,nd's cattle and horses before making the trek 
to the Reservation. He did not intend to go to 
war, but when troops arrived to punish the Nez 
Perce for the attacks against settlers, he had no 
choice. , \ 

In the first encounter, the Nez Perce -proved 
their prowess as fighters, and after the second 
battle, U.S.. cavalrymen grew reluctant to pursue 
them. Chief Joseph's warriors, were effective, 
but he decided to lead his band across the 
border mto' Canada, where refugees from^^he 
Sioux Wars had already found sanctuary. Upon 
learning of this strategy. General 0.0. Howard 
cautiously followed the^^fslez Perce through the 
Bitterroot Valley in western Montana. He drew 



close dfiough to order an attack in the Big Hole 
Basin in^August, 1877, but Chief Joseph was able to 
escape an^lead his band eastward across Yellow- 
stone Park, as some of his warriors sneaked back 
to Howard's camp at night and drove off pack 
mules in order to delay Howard's pursuit Never- 
theless, the General was able to. overtake Chief 
Joseph's band and to prevent its escape into 
Canada. 

The surrender speech that Joseph gave has be- 
come famous: 

Tell General Howard I know his heart. 
What he told me before I have in my heart. 
I am tirecTof fighting. Our chiefs are killed. 
Looking Glass is dead. Too-hul-hul-sote is 
dead., The old men are all dead. It is the 
young men who say yes or no (vote in 
council); He who led on the young men is 
dead (Joseph's brother, Alokut). It is cold 
and we have no blanketsf The little children 
are freezing to death. My people, some of 
them, have run away to the hills, and have no 
blankets, no food; no one knows where they 
are - perhaps freezing to death. I want to 
have time to look for my children and see 
how many of them I can find. Maybe I shall 
find them among the dead. Hear me, my 
chiefs. I am tired; my heart is sick and sad. 
From where the sun now stands. I will fight 
no more forever. 

Chief Joseph was a remarkable man. His fight- 
ing force, which never was comprisedof more than 
350 warriors, was able to stave off capture by a 
miliary force that at times was up to 2,000 strong 
in a retreat that covered 1,800 miles and lasted 
seventy-five days. He was able to outwit one of 
the most talented officers in the U.S, Army, and 
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earned the respect of 0.0. Howard. When the 
Nez Perce surrendered, Howard assured Joseph 
that he could lead his band back to the reservation 
in Idaho. Unfortunately, the promise was broken; 
the Nez Perce were escprted to Indian Territory in 
"Oklahoma" instead, where an unsuitable climate 
took a heavy toll among the Nez Perce. Eight 
years after the retreat, Joseph was allowed to re- 
turn to his homeland, but by that time only a 
remnant of his once-powerful band remained alive 
to complete the journey.. Joseph spent his waning 
years on the Colville Reservation although he 
made several trips - - one of the trms to New York 
for the dedication of Grant's Torflb, in 1897. He 
was famous throughout the country for his leader- 
ship ability; he impressed everyone he met with 
his gentlemanly manners and sense of humor.: 
When asked by a young woman who was wearing 
a hat decorated with an artificial garden filled 
with birds if he had ever scalped anyone, Joseph 
replied, through his interpreter, and pointing to 
the lady's hat) that he had nothing in his collection 
as fine as that* He became one of the most ro- 
mantic figures in the history of the frontier. His 
reluctance to fight, his skill as a military leader, 
the futility of his struggle and the emotional ap- 
peal of his surrender speech have all been com- 
bined into the legend of Chief Joseph, a natural- 
born leader. * 



Discussion Topics 

1. Explain the events which led up to the Nez 
Perce War. Was Joseph to blame for the War? 

2. Can^you put into your own words the main 
idea of Joseph's surrender speech? 

3. Why was the ren|oval to Indian Territory harm- 
ful to the Nez Perce? 

4. Discuss examples of Chief Joseph's outstanding 
characteristics and tell why he was a "born 
leader." 



Vocabulary Building 

Physique 

Magnetic 

Trek 

Prowess 

Waning 



MATCH THE BATTLES WITH THEIR STATES 
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1. 


FIEEKER MASSACRE 


A. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


2. 


LITTLE BIG HORN__._^y 


B. 


MINNESOTA 


3. 


MOUNTAIN MEADOWS/!" 


C. 


IOWA 




WOOD LAKE 


D. 


MONTANA 


5. 


BIG HOLE 


U. 1 


WYOMING 


5. 


FETTERMAN _ _ 




COLORADO 


7. 


SAND CREEK 


G. 


UTAH 


8. 


SPIRIT LAKE 


H. 


NEBRASKA 


9. 


MASSACRE CANYON _ 






10. 


WOUNDED KNEE 
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How to Build a Fort 




It is only logical that the unit on soldiers and forts have a "how to" on forts. Here it is! The instructions are easy and basic. 
The rest is up to you.^ 



MATERIALS: 

Popsicle sticks, white glue, mat knife, rule, very small nails or tacks. 



PROCEDURE: 

1. Flat walls are made by lining up sticks vertically and 
gluing two sticks horizontally. 



2. The guard houses and other enclosed structures are 
made by cutting off the ends of the sticks and building 
up log cabin fashion, with corner posts for support. 



3. The gate is shown below:. 
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How to Make Play Clay Figures 



The scene is set. Now all you need are the 3 0 figures to make it look alive The following recipe will make a modeling clay 
which needs no firing. Simply let Jt air dry for a few days. 



PLAY CLAY RECIPE 

1 cup flour 

Vi cup salt 

3 tablespoons alum 

1 cup water 

1 tablespoon corn oil 




Cook over low heat. Stir until it thickens and sticks to- 
gether. Knead in food color on waxed paper,. Keep in air 
tight containers or wraooed in olastlc. 



PROCEDURE: , , 

1. Make the basic shapes of the parts - balls, rectangles, 
rolls, etc. 

2. Use pieces of toothpick to aid in holding the pieces 
together. Smooth over the joints, 

3. Let dry. Taller pieces may have to be propped up. Be 
sure they are completely dry. before removing the sup- 
port 

4. Hands and feet may be attached in the same way. 

5.. From here on, the details of clothes and accessories 
are up to you. 





Follow these proportions noting the length of arms and 
legs 
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How to Make a Bottle Soldier 



Here is a "sure fire" way of making toy soldiers for a display or just plain fuf). 



MATERIALS: 

white latex paint, poster paint, brushes and water, bruslr 
ing lacquer, odds and ends appropriate to the subject. 



PROCEDURE; 

1. Choose a bottle to fit the shape of your subject (fat 
cook; tall, skinny wranglers; ugly, lumpv colonel)., 

2. Coat sides and top (also cap If you want) with latex. A 
single good covering will do fine. Dry,, ' - 

3. Draw the character you chose and all the details over 
* this. 

4. Starting with your large areas and/or the background, 
begin painting with the poster paint. Finish with small 
things (details and outlines), 

5. After the poster paint Is completely dry, put a thin coat 
of brushing lacquer 9vei^it. Look at those colors shine! 

6. For that final touch of cleverness, add an object (a 
spoon for the cook, a rope for the cowboy, glasses, a 
hat^-etc) 

7. Now, didn't you do a terrific job!!^ 




How to Make Military Insighias 

The emblem at the center is the man's specialty - the number of stripes, Ws rank. 

The color of the chevrons indicates the branch of the Army., Yellow ;^ cavalry, scarlet - artillery, Wue or white - infantry. 




First Sergeant, Infantry 




Saddler Sergeant, Cavalry 





Hospital Steward, Medical Stable Sergeant, Artillery 







Chief Trumpeter, Cavalry Cook, Corporal, Infantry Drum ^/ajor, Artillery Commissary Sergeant, Artillery 
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TRANSPORTATION and COMMUNICATION 



com:ei>ts to be uarneo 

• TrantportAtidn »nd communtcation have affected the growth 
o? tha Wastarn Frontier and Upper Missouri. 

* Transportation and communication are closely related to each 
other and are interdependent. 

• Transportation and communication syitenrw beconn« more com- 
piax when the population is increased. 

* The development of transportation and communication was 
governed to a large degree by the physical features of the land. 

• Transportation and communication are important to the 
deveiopnrtent of any culture. 

* Some of the forms of transportation and communication em- 
ployed on the Western Frontier and Upper Missouri are stiti in 
use today 



USING THE "HOW TO I^ROJECTS" 

* Using the "How to Talk m Indian Sign Language" leson. act 
out a meeting between settlers ^d }ndi«^s ^ 

* Usin^the "How to Make a Wheel" diagram, have y^ur ^tm 
construct wheels for ^rious kinds of carts and wagons - « a 
Red River Cart, a Mormon Cert. etc. Make your own vngon 
boxes. 

^ } 

* Create a table-top display., showing how Indians transported 
their household gooc^ by using the "How to Make a Travois" 
plan. Ondian unit) 

* The directions on "How to Make a Railroad Locomotive" 
should suggest many proiects for your 9*01^- 

* Communication would not t>e complete without the "use of the 
"How to Make a Telegraph Set" proiect to,^n lines of com- 
munication. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR ACTION^ONSTRUCTION ORIENTED 
PROJECTS 

Charts and Maps ^ 

* Make a map of the overland trails used across the Western 
Frontier and Upper Missouri. (Use project map for the region) 

* Draw a chart showing the progress of transportation on land, 
on water and in the air m the region (Be sure to include 
original routes.) 

* Make models and drawings that show the use of locomotives, 
automobiles and airplanes over the years. (How about mailing 
a downtown windown display?) 

* M^ke a chart showing various ways that people communicate 
With each other. Use all forms of communication on y^r 
chart. ^ 

* Crmu a nr«p that shows the locations of major highways m 
your state and throughout the Western Frontier and Upper 
Missouri. /How many of them have been constructed along 
19th Century trails? 

* Make a product map to show not only th * locations where 
various agricultural and industrial products are produced, but 
also the tfAn^portation routes used to haul the products to 
market. 

* Draw a project map showing how many major cities and towns 
have l^en located along water v\«ys. railroad tracks and modern 
highways. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR LISTEN I NO -OBSERVING ACTIVITIES 

* How does transportation affect our lives? (Discussion groups) 

* How has transportation developed on the land in the Western 
Frontier and Upper Missouri' On the water? In the air? 
(Small group discussion and reports) 

* Why have most transportation systems followed nvers? (Ob 
Mjfve map) 

* How do you believe transportation will change during the next 
decade? In the next quarter-century? In the next centennial? 
(Brain-storming discissions) 

* What examples can you use ||{fshOw where a lack of adequate 
communication caused problems for pioneers? For us today? 
(Role playing and problem solving 

* Why are industry., trade arid commerce so deperKient upon 
transportation and communication?^ (Speaker-discussion) * 

* What do you think it means when we ask* how "individuals use 
the resources they have around them?" How do#$ this apply 
to the early settlers? (Sirr.ulation d'scussioft) 
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SUGGESTtONS t^Oft RESEARCH WRITING REQUIREMENTS 
t 

* Select iOfne impoftent figure irf transportatton and communi- 
cation and write a biographical sketch of that person 
(Exampte. James J. HiM* Empire Buifder) ' 

• took ui how people cortlngnicate over long distances De«- 
M,tibe ths history of these types of communication (Examples 
smoke sij^ieU, fla{^. heMography« etc.) 

* When Wis air travel introduced in ^h of the nine s :e$ *. ur 
refliort^ MExamplasi baUons; airplanes, etc J 

• WKat have been the monatary units, or mediums of exchange, 
c used in the region over the years? (American Indian, French, 

Spanish, Anglo-Amertnrf.) 



AMERICAN ISSUES fORUM ACTIVITIES 

* A good unit of study *is the Suiinaia of Amarica is Sutinaie 
issue (sixth month topic), . 

* Relate the fi^ trade, st^mboat activities, r^lroading and 
transcos^tinef^tal communication to the ideal of private enter- 
0rtse in America* f February 8);. 

* Discuss govtrnn^t subsidization, regulation and contror of 
.tjusiness. Should private enterprise be free and left uncon- 
trolled? Does government involvement stifle American free 
enterprise? "Where does AmerK^n business fit into the world as 

* a buyer and a seller? 

* Many of the Forum ifcues are excellent sources for ^«>cabulary 
building in the ar» 6f business and ecorwmics. 

* ExarTHhe Amertca'i busmess past.and such enterprises as. those 
associated with fortunes accrued by individuals and groups 
Gold. sAver, cooper o»l, steel, railraods, milling and cattle - - 
to nait» a few - - were interests upon which empires were built 
(Februvv 151. monopolies been controlled to prevent 



''corncT^ing of the 
Suitding still open ti 

must examine thi 
the regjon What 
and protect thei 




kets?" 
y7 



Are opportunities for Empire 



lace of snwH business m America, and in 
hcies have been established to encourage 
What happens when smalt businesses ex- 
pand into large> corporate commerciaPentefpriies^ 

Transportation ano communication are vital concerns to the 
Western Frontier and Upper Missouri What needs face these 
industries today' Do we need ,Nderai support to mamtam 
them? (February 29) 
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TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 
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Prehistoric American lndibY;s who lived in the 
Western Frontier and Upper Missouri region, pro- 
bably, used several means of transportation as 
they trav^ed about hunting, gathering and fishing. 
Many of .tfVem used*boats and rafts,^and perhaps 
some of them domesticated animals to carry their ^ 
food and uTensils as South American * Indians 
tomed llamas to pack their goods. Because pre* 
historic conveyances were not durable and num- 
erous species of prehistoric animals beoame ex- 
tinct, information about transportation prior to 
the arrival of Europeans is scarce^ 

In the 17th Century, from which point Euro- 
peans appeared and began to record the history 
of the region, many Indians travelecf afoot and 
carried their baggage on their backs. • From ap- 
pearances women performed the bulk of this ser- 
vice, although the men shared much of the 
responsibility for transporting meat and hides 
home from the hunt.. Most" Indians also 
traveled on tha water. Eastern Dakotas used 
canoes made from logs, or of bark; western tribes 
used canoes, and "biiii boats" made from poles 
and hides 

In addition, they used dogs chan-shunkas the 
size of timber wolves. Some were hitched* to 
sled^ some were burdened with travois; others 
. carried packs on their backs. The contribution of 
dogs was not inconsiderable, for on the hunt they 
carried packagestof jerked meat that weighed as 
much as fifty pounds. 



Indians in the region used horses, too. Span- 
iards introduced horses to the Great Plains during 
the e-jrly 1 540's, and they were available to nearly 
all tribes in the western part of the United States 
by 1/50. Thay were sw»^t, wirey Indian 
ponies, whicn could carry either a man or a heavy 
pack with ease. How many were in service^^is im- 
possible to determine, but from estimates made 
by explorers during the early part of the l9t^A 
Century, one is led to believe that they probably 
numbered in the tens of thousands. 

Europeans, meanwhile, transported themselves 
in similar ways. The Frenchmen who penetrated 
. Iowa, Minnesota and Dakota country from the 
east employed boats and canoes, or walked, like 
the Indians. Tb^ Sppniard^ and Englishmen who 
arrived in the 18th Century, also traveled in boats 
and canoSs or on horseback., Spaniards introduced 
larger. boats on the Missi*isippi Rivtji, and English- 
men brought carts and wagons from turope, but 
these modes of transportation were not used west 
of the upper Mississippi Valley. Similarly, the 
U.S. citizens who penetrated Louisiana after its 
acquisition in 1803 paddled along rivers in small 
craft, used horses wherever they could, and 
walkpd, but they introduced no majnr improve- 
ments in transportation until the outset of the 
second quarter of the 19th Century.. 

Then .>iew modes of transportation were put 
into use, however, in such rapid succession f^^t 
their appearance has been called a "revolution." 
First there came steamboats. In 1823, a 109-ton 
sternwheeler, the Virginia, churned its way from 
St Louis to the confluence of the Mississippi and 
Minnesota Rivers, and tor nearly a half-century 
steamboats were the principal means of convey- 
ance on the upper Mississippi and its tributaries* 
Each ^ear their numbers grew, until there were on 
record 1,000 arrivals and departures at St. Paul 
c^ch year by the cfUtset of thje ^merican CK'il War. 

In 1831, steamboats alsb moved up the Mis- 
souri. The Yellowstone, used for trade by the 
American Fur Company, worked its way up to a 
point near Pierre (South Dakota). Others fol- 
lowed, many of them challenging the current be- 
yond, and by the year 1860 more than fifty were 
in use. The Chippewa plied the waters of the Mis- 
souri all the way to Fort Benton in Montana. 

In 1859, steamboats roade their appearance on 
the Red River of the North. The Chamber of 
Commerce in St. Paul supplied the impetus and 
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money, and a fleet of steamboats was purchased 
to place St. Paul ruerchants in competition with 
Hudson's Bay Company traders at outposts in 
southern Manitoba. 

By the middle of tKe 19th Century, several sys- 
tems on wheels were put into use. "Conestoga 
freight wagon" - - sturdy, four-wheeled vchicies 
with high boxes - '■^rried loads weighing up to 
three tons. OriginaHy a modification of the two- 
wheeled Palatine carts, they were first placed in 
service during the French and Indian War, and in 
the 19th Century were remodeled for service on 
the Great Plains. They wcic fitted out with wide 
tires, for example, anu rigged for draft by four or 
six horses or oxen., Conestogas moved west from 
Nebraska City, Omaha and other points along the 
eastern fringe of the Plains, carrying goods for 
both military and civilian frontiersmen. 




Cl^se^ behind came t^e romantic "Concord ? 
stagecoaches," so-called because mony of them, 
though not all, were constructed at Concord, New 
Hampshire. They made their debut along the Mis- 
sissippi River Valiey at about mid century. After 
the Civil War, they were in general use all across 
the region to carry mail, passengers and bullion 
fromjthe western mines. 

Reel River carts appeared in Minnesota and 
Dakota at about the same time. Originally, they 
were constructed by the Metis and Scotch traders 
to carry buffalo robes and meat from the plains 
of southern Manitoba to Fort Garry on the Red 
River.. After 1850, Red River carts were in 
continuous use between Pembina (North Dakota) 
and St. Paul. By the 1360's, several thousand were 
used to link the upper Mississippi to the Red 
River, and thence to the prairies and plains of 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 

Red River carts were of wood construction, 
carefully fitted and tied together with rawhide. 
Their huge, deep-di^hed wheels bore heavy ioads 




over rough anct soft terrain, and sen/ed as floats ^ 
for fording streams when^ removed and covered 
with rawhide. The wooden axles were never 
greased because grease collected dust, which 
caused the axles to wear quickly. As a result, 
their shrieks and groans could be heard for miles 
around, snd people called them "Manitoba 
pianos." 

^ T!^ musical carts were cumbersome, to be ^re, 
but they served an important function on the 
northern Great Plains and prairies before the ap- 
pearance of more efficient systems. When pulled 
by sturdy^ oxen, they could move across most any 
terrain; they coulc) ford swollen rivers with ease» 
One driver could manage about five carts and 
transport a large volume of hides or manufactured 
goods. 

Steamboats were replaced by modern gas-driven 
barges, which sti!! operate on the Mississippi and 
Missouri Rivers, but Conestoga wagons and Con- 
cord coaches all but vanished after'^jthe Civil War 
with the appearance of the railroad^ Established 
on the eastern seaboard during the Jackson Period, 
and gradually perfected as they approached the 
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Mississippi, they crossed the River near its con- 
fluence? with the MKSOuri just prior to the Civil 
War. As demands for transportation grew in post- 
Civil War years rails wore extended beyond the 
wfississippi Valley. In 1869, the Union' Pacific 
Railroad reached Promontory, Utah, where it 
joined with the Central Pacific Railroad, to become 
part of the first transcontinenidl rail system. Dur 
ing the 1870's and 1880's other railroad lines 
crossed the Great Plains and entered the Pacific 
Northwest. Hauling passengers, mail and freight, 
the railroads dominated the carrying business at 
the turn of the 20th Century, 




Since then, boats and railroads have met compe- 
tition from thrpp othpf systems. Automobiles 
•auii trucks hcvc appeared, increasing in numbers 
with the development of modern roads Airplanes 
made their appearance between the world wars; 
and have become essential to western transporta- 
tion since World War II. In all, there are five 
major airlines serving the area between the upper 
Mississippi River Valley and the Interior Basin 
today, 3S well as numerous charter companies 
and private plahes. 

The development of -Communication systems 
paralleled the establishment of transportation 
on the western frontier. Early fornii» of communi- 
cation used by Indians were primitive but func- 
tiufidl. On the open prairie and olams some tribes 



made smoke signals by building fires from green 
wood and holding hides or t)lankets over the fires, 
then lifting them at intervals to allow puffs^f 
smoke to escape. Puffs released at different inter- 
vals meant different things. This form of com- 
munication was as effective as far as the eye 
could see. 

Another form of communication used bv 
Indians, and later by non-Indian pioneers, was the 
hand signal. It was very important because it 
pernrRtted communication between people who 
spoke different languages or dialects. People used 
their hands to form symbols which represented 
various words or activities, and "spoke" to each 
other effectively. 




The Postal System of the United States was es- 
tablished by an act of the Second Continental 
Congress in 1775. Benjamin Franklin was the 
first Postmaster General, He had instituted mail 
service approximately twenty years earlier for the 
colonies and continued to lend his talents to 
postal development through the Revolutionary 
Period. After that, the U.S. governmertt set up a 
system under the office of the Postmaster Gener- 
al, and mail service followed frontier development 
all the way to the Pacific. During the early 1860's, 
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fast mail service was established under the Pony 
Express System. A risky adventure instituted by 
the freighting firm of Russell, Majors and Waddell 
to attract federal subsidy for the central overland 
route, it lasted only nineteen months and then 
vanished at ihe compfetion of the first transcon 
tinental telegraph line. 

Telegraphy, which was developed by American 
painter and writer Samuel F.B. Morse, made its 
appearance in the eastern part of the United 
States during the 1840's. It enabled people to send/ 
HDessages much faster than ever before by usjpg 
combinations of short and long sound sjgnals. 
Western Union, a unified U.S. telegr^pff service 
founded in 1856, laid plans to construct a tele- 
graph line from Omaha, Nebraska'to San Francis- 
co, Califq^rnia, and when iis work crews met in 
Salt Lake City on October 24, 1861, communica- 
tion was e$tibiished to the Pacific Coast, and 
Pony Express service became obsolete. Telegraph 
service was especially beneficial to the U.S. Army 
during the Indian wars, and it was used to inform 
western pioneers of major events in the East, 
such as the battles of the Civil War. 




The telephone, invented in 1876 by Alexander 
Graham Bell, also came into general use as the 
West was settled, and soon thereafter replaced the 
telegraph as the chief means of long distance 
communication. Like the telegraph, the fiist 
transcontinental telephone line was joined in Utah 
(in 1914}. Today, ioth telegraph and telephone 
lines provide links between the most remote com- 
munities in tfcie Western Frontier and Upper 
Missouri region\and other parts of the United 
States, and, since the introduction of satellites, 
even other parts of the world. 
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The Red River Cart 
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Perhaps the most unusual vehicle used in 
the 19th Century was the Red River Cart. 
Pulled by one ox, or sometimes a horse, or mule, 
this simple, two-wheeled contraption was com- 
prised of two spoked wheels, a wooden axle and a ■ 
wouiien box. it nad a peculiar appearance, with 
its saucer-shaped wheels and high sideboards, but 
it was constructed with conditions on the northern 
Great Plains in mind. Ox-tenders never used grease 
on the wheels because it collected dust and caused 
the axles to wear. As a result, the wheels always 
squeaked as the carts moved across the prairies 
and plains and they could be heard for miles 
L around. Pioneers in southern Manitoba, where 
\carts were first put into use, called them "Mani- 
toba PiaVios." 

The Metis - - mixed-bloods worked for Hud- 
son's Bay Company in southern Manitoba - - in- 
vented the Red River Cart just prior to the War of 
1812. At about that time. Lord Selkirk, a 
principal invftstor in the Bay Company, moved to 
the Red River Valley and began to employ 
Metis to supply food for settlers in the vicinity of 
present Winnipeg, and for traders who worked 
across southern Manitoba. In order to acquire 
enough food to meet the demand, the Metis made 
frequent expeditions down along the Manitoba- 
Dakota border to hunt buffalo. They built Red 
River carts to carry meat and robes back to the 
Red River settlements. Because they could not 
travel the distance back to their settlements with 
out having the buffalo meal spoii, they dried the 
meat, 'then hauled it home for use in "Pemmi- 
can/' The "musical sounds" of the heavily 
bden carts were always welcomed by settlers and 



traders along the Red River Vailey, because they 
announced the arrival of food 

The carts were made of carefully fitted wood 
and tied together with rawhide. The huge wheels 
were saucer-shaped (concave) and were rimmed 
with wide tires so they could carry heavy loads 
over soft terrain. When an ox -tender came to a 
river, he removed the wheels from his cart and 
covered them with buffalo hides, thus making 
pontoons upon which to float the cart. In other 
words, the Red River carts became amphibious! 

The harness used to attach an ox to a Red River 
Cart wa? a simple, cmdp, handindoe contraption. 
A pair of wooden hames wrapped with buffalo 
skin was fitted around the ox's neck. Leather 
straps about a foot long were fastened into slots in 
the hames and were attached to a pair of poles,- or 
tongues, that extended from the front of the cart 
to the ox's shoulders. The tongues were held in 
place by straps suspended from a wooden "s>addle" 
attached to the ox's back. 

Red River carts were in service along the 
lower Red River Valley for more than a half- 
century, and in the 1840's, they appeared in the 
northern part of Dakota country as traders and 
trappers assembled around the junction of the 
Red and Pembina Rivers in present North Dakota. 
Fur traders discovered that they could gei better 
prices for their furs in St. Paul, than at Hudson 
Bay's trading post at Fort Garry, and soon a cart 
Ime was opened between Pembina and St. Paul/ 
At first, only about 200 Red River carts made the 
trip annually, but by the 1860's, approximateiy 
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600 carts were in use across Minnesota, The 
journey took from thirty to forty days, and cov- 
ered atx)ut 400 miles. 

The cart was to the frontier people that used it 
what the jeep is to the rancher today; it could go 
places that other vehicles could not. The use of 
the cart was reported as far west as Montana 
^Territory, where it proved very helpful in moving 
supplies across rugged passes in the Rocky Moun-^ 
, tains. Major Owens, wKb operated the Fort Owen 
trading post in the Bitterroot Valley of Montana 
Territory, recorded the use of Red River carts ia 
his ledger. One entry dated November 11, 1856, 
tells of a trip across the Continental Divide from. 
Fort Owens to Fort Benton > - a distance of 400 
miles. 

When, during the early 1870's, the Dominion 
of Canada founded the Northwest Royal Mounted 
police to kefn peace between western pioneers 
and Indians, the "Mouniies'*'* used Red River carts 
as well as wagons to haul their supplies and equip- 
\r\ent to remote outposts. The "Mounties" were 
perhaps the last Canadians to rely upon carts for 
transportation, for by the time they arrived most 
of the buffalo were gone. As the Indians of 
western Canada were pacified, the carts became 
obsolete and only a few were preserved as museum 
pieces. 

c 



Discussion Topics 

1. Why were Red River carts called "Manitoba 
Pianos?" 

2. What were the advantages of having the wheels 
deep-disned? Can you think of any disadvan- 
tages? 

3. Explain why the carts were considered versatile. 

4. Name several woys the carts proved useful to 
early settlers. 

5. What developments occurred to make the Red 
River carts less u^ul? 



Vocabulary l^uildtng 
Metis 

"Manitoba Pianos" 

Deep-dished 

Pemmican 

Pembina 

Amphibious 
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Steamboats on the Upper Missouri 
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The era of steamboat activity on the Upper 
Mi*5Souri can be divided into, two periods. The 
first began in 1831, with the arrival of the 
Yellowstone at Fort Pierre, South Dokota At 
that time, '^^n^merce on the Missouri River was 
restricted chiefiy to the fur trade.. Steamboats 
brought in supplies and took out furs and robes. 
The second period began in the late 1850's, and, 
with the arrival of farmers, speculators and other 
groups, steamboat traffic increased until there 
were more than 100 boats in serx'ice. 

One reason for an increase in traffic was. the 
discovery of gold in Montana during the early 
1860's. Boats transported miners to Fort Benton, 
Montana, and earned food, machinpry and supplies 
for M«e around the aigging? The homestead Act 
of 1862 was another reason for an increase in 
steamboat activity.: Free land became available to 
pioneers who were willing to face the dangers of 
frontier life. Riverboat companies brought people, 
supplies and farm machinery into the region and 
hauled out farm produce for sale in eastern mar- 
kets. Soon soldiers appeared to try to maintain 
peace between Indians and non-Indians, and 
steamboat captains were given the job of supply- 
ing new military outno<;ts along the river. After 
the Indian wars were over, army units lingered in 
the region, and steamboats continued to bring 
Supplies for use by the soldiers, as well as by 
Indians who were eligible to draw annuities. c 

The heyday of riverboat activity on the Upper 
Missouri lasted for about two decades. As lall 
roads penetrated the region, steamboat com- 
panies either went out of business or moved far 
ther north. Accordingly, the center of activity 
shifted from St. Louis to points along the Mis 
souri Sioux City, Yankton and fmaiiy Bismarck. 



Captains on the Missouri River used boats of 
two different sizes. The Dacotah was :hc- larger 
type. !t was made in PittslDurgh. It had three 
decks, cabin space for 100 passengers and was 252 
feet long. Its beam measured forty -eight feet; its 
hoid was tiye feet eleven inches deep; it weighed 
more than 900 tons and displaced about twenty- 
two inches of water. Boats of the Dacotah's class 
were found to be too big to maneuver on the un- 
predictable Missouri, so they were replaced by 
smaller craft. The Far West, a typical boat of this 
class, was also built in Pittsburgh, It was 189 feet 
long. Its beam measured 33 feet 6 inches; it 
weighed nearly 400 tons and displaced 48 inches 
of water when loaded. The Far West achieved 
national fame in 1876 when it made a run from 
the mouth of the Little Big Horn River in Mon- 
tana to Fort Abraham Lincoln in North Dakota. 
It traveled the distance of more than 700 miles 
in fifty-four hours, carrying wounded members 
of the Seventh /Cavalry to safety after the Battle 
of the Little Big Horn, 

Both the Dacotah . and the^ Far West were 
"btern-wheeiers." Their design was more practical 
on the Missouri than were the wider "side- 
wheelers." They were powered by two huge en- 
gines, and each had a steam capstan located on 
either side of the deck. The capstan was a vertical 
drum rotated on an upright spindle, powered by 
a small engine called a "donkey." Capstans were 
important because when a ooat ran aground they 
could be used to pull it free by a process called 
"spanniiiy" or by "rigging a dead man." 

Rivermen faced many hazards on the Missouri 
River, Sandbars were a problem the year around, 
but especially in late summer and fall when the 
water level fell. Another problem was that 
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the River often changed course during the "spring 
thaw," and also during the "June rise," when the 
snow melted on the Rocky Mountains. A skillful 
pilot, the most important man on board except 
for the captain, was usually able to navigate the 
Missouri without serious difficulty, except for the 
.period between mid-November and mid-April 
when the surface w«<j covered with ice. 

Many stearpboats sank in the Missouri's waters 
becaus? of the presence of sub-surface "snags" as 
trees washed down from the banks at flood time. 
The trees became vyaterlogged and floated l^ow 
the surface, so they could not be detected by even 
the most skilled pilots. The captains carried large 
tarpaulins to use for patching holes, but often 
damage was so extenslive that the boats were lost. 
Between 1831 and the 1890's, 295 steamboats 
sank;* 193 o^'f them went down because of snags. 
The section of the Missouri from St. Louis to 
Sioux City was considered the most dangerous. 

The section north of Sioux City contained 
many snags, too, but it posed a greatar problem 
because of the Indians wHo lived along the shores. 
They seldom attacked the steamboats. Instead, 
they attacked parties that left the boats to get 
fuel. Boats could not run without wood to heat 
their boilers so it was necessary to stop along the 
way Indians resisted the use of trees along the 
river, not so much out of resentment because of 
the preswce of the steamboats as out of concern 
that wood-cutting parties would strip away fuel 
and wild life cover that Indians needed for them- 
selves. 

Steamboats were most important because they 
carried manufactured goods into the region. To- 
day it is possible to view some of the materials 
that were in demand in the post-Civil War era. The 
Lucy Bertrand, which sank between Omaha and 
Sioux City, has been salvaged, and the goods on 
board have been preserved near the river's edge in 
western Iowa. Siome of them are on display in 
a small museum managed by the Interior Depart- 
ment. 



RECORDS OF THE RIVERBOAT ERA 

1832 Yellowstone reached Fort Union (Arnari- 
can Fur Company) 

1833 Assinibione reached Fort Union.. Geurge 
Catlin entered Montana. 



1864 Chippewa Falls and Alone went up Yel- 
lowstone. 

1866 Peter Balen went to ^the mouth of Belt 
Creek on the Missouri, six miles below 
Great Falls. 

1869 Forty-two boats left Fort Benton. 

1882 Josephine neared Billings. 

1890 Last commercial steamboat left Fort Ben- 
ton. 



"Discussion Topics 

1. Why were steamboats considered to be the best 
means of transportation before the coming of 
the railroads? 

2. Even though steamboats were the best form of 
transportation, what were some of their disad- 
vanta^? 

3. Explain why steamboats and commerce were 
interdependent. 

4. Explain why the size of the steamboats was an 
important consideration on the Missouri. 

5. Why did the Indians resent the steamboat 
activity, and what did they do to try and stop 
it? 

Vocabulary Building 

Pilot 
Snag 

"Stcrnwheeler" 

"Sidewheeler" 

Displaced 

Capstan 

"Spanning" 

"Rigging a Dead Man" 

"June Rise" 

Tarpaulin 



1854 Spread Eagle neared Fort Benton on the 
Missouri. 

1860 Chippewa and Key West reached Fort 
Benton. 
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Rail reads replaced most other transportation 
systems in the Western Frontier and Upper Mis- 
souri region during the latter part of th^ 19th 
Century. They brought goods, mail and passen- 
gers from the East and transported agricultural 
products, cattle, precious metals and other re- 
sources to the East with great efficiency. They 
were constructed and operated by private entre- 
preneurs, but most of them were builtyat the ex- 
pense of the general public because private in-^ 
vestors would not run the of laying tracks 
beyond the Mississippi River Valley where settle- 
ment was sparce and business uncertain. 
State and local governments donated land and 
money to encourage construction; the federal 
government offered enormous quantities of public 
domain and loans in return for each mile of track 
that was constructed. The only major railroad 
builder who distinguished himself for building a 
line with little public support was James J. Hill, 
founder of the Great Northern. 

In addition to providing transportation, rail- 
roaders contributed to the development of the 
region by advertising their lands across the eastern 
states and in Western Europe. The descriptions 
they published were exaggerated. For example, 
publicity agents for the Northern Pacific described 
Duluth, Minnesota, as a "paradise," and referred 
to the lands along the right of way to the 
Pacific Northwest as Jay Cook's "Banana Belt." 
Though deceptive the publicity efforts were fruit- 
ful and significant because they lured settlers to 
the region. 

The first transcontinental railroad was com- 
pleted at Promontary, Utah, on May 10, 1869. 
There the Union Pacific and Central Pacific Rail- 
roads were joined with a "Golden Spike" and 
since that time the region has never suffered for 
the lack of freighting service. During the next two 



decades, the Atcheson, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railroads brought transportation service to Colo- 
rado, while the Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific skirted the Canadian border. Then came 
the Rock Island, the Milwaukee and many smaller 
railroad lines and spurs. By the outset of \yorld 
War I, the Upper Missouri and Western Frontier 
region wjs covered by a network of rail systenr^s. 

As suggested above, James J. Hi!!, builder of 
the Great Northern, was an exceptional entre- 
preneur.: His Great Northern was built west from 
St. Paul, Minnesota, largely from private fund^ 
and even though it faced strong competition from 
the Northern Pacific, which received enormous 
tracts of land from the federal government, the 
Great Northern gained -the reputation of being 
the best railroad in the Northwest and won for its 
founder the title "Empire Builder." 

In the 20th Century, railroads continue to be 
important in carrying produce to markets and 
bringing goods from both roabts into the region, 
but airplanes and private automobiles have caused 
most of the companies to put a stop to passenger 
traffic. Toudy railroads concentrate on freight 
transportation and work in cooperation with other 
means of transportation, such as longhaul trucks. 
Some observers predict that the energy crisis will 
cause a revival in rail transportation because trains 
can haul freight and passengers more efficiently 
than can airplanes and other ground vehicles. 

Discussion Topics 

1. What impacts did the railroad make upon the 
Western Frontier and Upper Missouri? 

2. Huw did the government stimulate the building 
of the railroads? 

3. Why was James Hill called the "Empire Builder?" 

4. Explain the significance of the "Golden Spike." 

5. What have been the causes of the decline in the 
use of railroads in the last two decades? 

6. Do you think the railroads will vanish as the 
steamboats did? 

Vocabulary Building 

Impact 
Land grants 
"Golden Spikes" 
Transcontinental 
Entrepreneur 
Public domain 
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The Telephone 




Alexander Graham Bell's invention has had 
great effects upon social, economic and political 
life in the region of the Upper Missouri and Wes- 
tern Frontier. Within thirty-five years after its 
invention, in 1876, nearly one-third of all the 
telephones in the U.S, were in farmhouses, many 
of them in this region, and every fourth American 
farnner had access to a telephone. 

"Bonanza farmers" of the Red River Valley 
were quick to discover the value of telephones. 
Oliver Dalrymple, the first "bonanza farmer" in 
eastern North Dakota, used a telephone to get 
market information and to acquire supplies as he 
established wheat culture near the Canadian bor- 
der 19th Century farmers found telephones 
very beneficial too. One prevented his barn 
from burning down by telephoning his neighbors 
for aid; another cleared $500 extra profit from the 
bdle of his cattle by telephoning aboui mark^ in- 
formation; a third re^jued a flock of sheep after 
getting information about a blizzard; still another 
saved his son's life by sending an emergency mes- 
sage to his doctor. \^ 

Telephones are credited with saving the Colo- 
rado fruit crop in 1909, Until then, no farmer 
could be sure of his harvest because spring frosts 
often killed the buds on his trees. In 1909, fruit- 
growers bought smudge pots and placed them in 
the orchards, ready for use at a moment's notice. 
The U.S. Weather Bur^u was instructed to tele- 
phone frost warnings whenever temperatures be- 
gan to fall to points near freezing. One such warn- 
ing came in late spring that year. Fruit-growers 
called for help to light the smudge-pots, and in 
this way were able to ^ve their crops. 



The first rural telephone systems were estab- 
lished by groups of farmers who shared "party 
lines" - - some with so many subscribers that peo- 
ple waited for hours to "seize the line." As tele- 
phone services improved, rural groups linked their 
wires to those of the Bell Telephone Company. 
The telephone has been, above all, a labor-saving 
device. Instead of traveling to serviCfe centers, 
they have been able to summon the help they 
have needed by telephone and to spend valuable 
time tending livestock and crops. 



Discussion Topics 

1. How has long distance communication helped 
the farmer? 

2. Can you think of anv(7easo>J5 for the farmer's 
family relying on the telephone?^ 



3. Explain how the telephcyie helped ^pme Colo- 
rado farmers, \ ^ 

4. Pretend that there are no telephones ^iH^^ysuf- 
community.: Discuss what problems would 
have to be solved differently than they are now. 

Vocabulary Building 

Smudge-pots 
Invention 
Economic 
Orchards " 
"Party Ime" 
Social 
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How to Make a Red River Cart 



The Red River Cart was an ingenious invention. It wdb an oxen drawn vehicle. When the traveler reached water, the wheels 
were removed, covered with skins, and placed unde( the cart as floats 




PROCEDURE: 

1. Make frame as shown m diagram. Lay popsicle (mat) sticks lengthwise on top Glue securely. Drill 1/8" holes where 
marked • one inch apart all the way around. 

2 Glue 2V2" pegs into holes. 

3. Top rails are as follows: ' , 

Sides ■ 5" X 3/8", holes drilled every 1". 

Front and back ■ 37?" x 3/8", holes drilled ^every 1". , * 

Fit mto tops of pegs overlapping corners. 
4 Drill a Vi" hole \\\ each end of the axle. Insert V4" dowels 1 5/8" long in*, holes. Drill 1/8" holes through the dowels !4" 

from the ends. ^ , ' ^ 

5. Make two 2'//' radius whtels from plywood. See "How to Make a Wheel". Make the c^ter opening large enough for the 

wheel to spin freely on the dowel. Position wheels. Fit matchsticks into th§. small hole<. 

NOTE, the authentic Red River Cart had "dished" wheels , , ^ 
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How to Make a Mdrprton Cart 




The Mormon Cart was made to be pushed or pulled by people Becasuc of design, on? person could pull up-t6~30C5 pounds. 
With these carti, the Mormons walked all the way to Utah. It was easily built and highly efficient. 



|l u/rop 

,1 Uiith 
'i Strinq 



J. 



Axle = A%" 
1,2. 3,4 = 3'//' 



MATERIALS: 

1/8" doweliag, popsicle or mat sticks, V*" square strips of wood, two iarge naiis, thin wire. 




PROCEDURE: 

1^. Start with the bottom. Follow the diagram. Note how pull bar is attached. The axle is a 3/16", square strip with 
1/8" holes in the enas. ^* 

2. See "How to Make a Wheel". Cut two 13/4" radius wheels. Insert a large nail through the wheel and into the end of the 
axle with enough space for the wheel to spin. 

3. The sides are trimmed popsicle sticks glued together as shown. The outside posts are sections of the Va" square strips on 
the sides and popsicle sticks on the gates. 

4. The end ^tes are put together as shown You will need two 3V/' pices of thin wire. Make slots with strips so gate will 
slide up and down. 
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How to Make a Locomotive 




The "Iron Horse" cannot be overlooked when viewing the transportation of the West The tram was a fast, efficient (usuatly 
dirty) means of closing the gap between East and West. This basic "How to" will give you the general shape of dne of these 
\ famous fTiachines. Jhe minor details are up to you. 



MATFRIALS: /' ^ 

Construction paper, white glue, scissors, ctynpass, r/a" diameter cardboard roll 474" long, one small box iv;" x IV4'; x 
(small aspirin),^ thin cardboard. i 



PROCEDUpE; 

1, Make the base^iy cutting a thin piece of cardboard as 
: shown. Dotted lines are folds. Cut on solid lines.' Over< 
lap corners and gi^e in.place. 



3 Cut the small box to make the engineers bov n^ue to 
the base behind the roll as shown. 




2. Glue 4^/4" cardliOard roll to the base even with the 
front. 




4. Make four wheels with a V4" radius and four with a 
radius Draw in lines to make it lool^ like a double 
wheel Glue m place a4 shown in the completed draw- 
ing. , 
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5. Make one more circle %" in radius to fit over the front 
of the roll for the front end of ihe boiler. 



8. The small smokestack is a strip of paper 3/8" x 1%" 
glued in a circle and glued in place. 




6. The cowcatcher is made from a semi-circle folded ac- 
cordian style and trimmed to fit. See the diagram. 




7., The lantern wns at the very front on top of the boiler. 
Make It of one strip of construction paper x 2% ' . 
Fold as shown on dotted hnes. Glue tab under opposite 
edge. Top with a flat piece Va" square. A white circle 
may be used for the lens. Glue in place. 




TOP 




9. The large stack has the same base with 2 cones glued 
on top. See diagrams. 




V 



Tns€tt 




10. Paint with poster paints and add the desired details. 



11, Wheels may be connected with a drive Use a narrow 
strip of paper. 




ns/a 
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How to Make a Steamboat 



One uf the cyedte^t dssels to Western commerce was the Upper Missouri Riverboat. It was a vital link between the resource 
aredb of the|%^rth and the trdde centerb of the South. They were not glamorous, but practical, dirty, and often-times hung 
up on sand B'Jrs' Here's how to build a mode! of one of those fjre breathing monsters 




MATERIALS 

One \2V2' shoe box cover ,^ one 8" shoe box bottom, ^ 
rule, mat knife, triangle, small cereal package 



ter pamt, heavy construction pap^r, white qlue,, toothpicks, scissors, 



PROCEDURE 

1 Cut a 12/2" sha# box hd as shown m #1 Cut corners 
and then down edges leaving 8" uncut Send straight 
pieces so ends meet Staple or glue If there is a gap, 
cut a piece of railroad board to fit as nose piece 




Glue die cabin to the bace makmg the back edges flusn. 
Posts are held in place by toothpicks Poke a small 
hole m the base where the center outside of each post 
would b** Glue along one side of the toothpick. Put 
one end into the hole and the other along the oujtside 
of the post for the support 



/ / 

Y/1 




Ci 1 



3 iiti?* 



2 Ci'* an 8" shoe box as shown to make the mam cabin 
Posts (a) are V?" wide with a 1 " space (b) between them 
The top margin is also V?" (c) 




4 Cut 2" off the top of a miniaturs box of cereal or pop 
tarts, Glue the lid snut Cut windows in four sides 
Glue on top towards back 
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The railing for the observer deck is simply QV?" x VA" 
scored heavy paper (partially cut) as shown. Cut to 
dotted line where indicated. Fold to make cornprs anfi 
glue. Glue the railing in place along the front edge of 
the upper deck, (see the finished drawings). 




8. The paddle wh^el is made of two rolled parts. Cut one, 
as shown, with the slots. Dotted lines are folds. Cut 
one more piece of construction paper 7" x 7-7/8" or to 
fit snugly inside the first. 



6. The smoke stacks are rolled from two pieces ^f con- 
struc*'on paper 1" x 9". Paint before placing per- 
manently. Cut i "x's" m front of the pilot TH)use 
corners They should be about Vi" long. Insert smoke- 
stacks here. 




p p n 



U LI 



9. Make two cross pieces to fit o^ the ends af the paddle- 
wheel. Attach the center of the cross pieces and the 
baNe uf the boat with glued on braces. 



7 The stairway is an accordian folded strip 9" x V?" Glue 
to either side of the main cabin towards the back 
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10. Finish off youf^. steamboat paddle wheeler by painting 
It You may also add life boats, names, ladders, cargo, 
people, wood grain texture, etc. The more detail you 
add the more realistic it will look 



How to Make a Telegraph Set 




MATERIALS NEEDED: 

Flat piece of wood 

2 smaller blocks of wood 
B iron nails 

1 aluminum nail 

3 metal thumbtacks 
T-shaped piece of tin* 
Insulated wire 

Thin strip of metal, (Brass, copper, or tin) 
No. 6 battery 
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PROCEDURE: 

Two sets are needed for 2-way communica,tion. 

1 . Nail a small block of wood on a base with the T-shaperf tin piece in place as shown 

2. Hammer two iron nailn into one end of the base and coil insulated wire around each about 30 times One wire goes to both 
nails. Leave long ends. One end goes to the battery and the other to the key. See diagram. The nails are now electro- 
magnets 

3. Hammer a bent aluminum nail as shown. It sho»ilH not touch the tin piece 

4. The key is the thm stnp of metal on a small wood block Wrap bare wire around the two thumbtacks holding the thin 
, meta^ piece in place. Press tacks down firmly, 

5 Bend the thin metal up about Va" from the block. Wrap bare wire around the 3rd thumbtack under the bend The metal 
sUip should touch the tack when pressed down and spring up when released. ^ 

6 Touching the key to the tack completes the circuit. This causes the electromagents (nails) to pull tt^e "T" down to make 
a clicking sound. The "T" springs up anU down with the flow of electricity. The clicks form dots and dashes of the tele- 
graph code. Dashes are held longer. 
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How to Make a Wheel 



The single most important invention of man was the wheel. Below vcu will find a basic wheel pattern which may t)e made nf 
various materials depending upon the weight of the vehicle. Many other "How to Make" projects require wheels for their 
completion and this plan can be used for them. 




PROCEDURE 

1 Copy Ihp wheel pattern for the desired size on ti piece of mott board 

2 Mark off the hub and spokes as shown. 

3 Any coloring or bhadmg should be done at this point, 

4 Using an "xdttu" knife, cut out the wheel. This wheel will support most models. The spaces between the spokes may be 
removed, however, this will weaken the structure. Laminating layers will add strength. 
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CATTLEMEN 



CONCEPTS TO BE LEARNED 

• Cattlemen prov»ded much of the food necessary for the devel- 
opment of the Western Frontier, and they continue to do so 
today, Cattlemen in the regiorj also produce for the world 
market. 

* Traditions spawned by the long drive and roundup exist today 
m western culture (clothes and recreation for example) Many 
of the traditions stem from the influence of Spanish Culture m 
the Southwest 

* The cattle industry stimulated the budding of railroads, towns 
and meat-prOcessing industries in the region. 

* The region "Where Grass is Kir>g" was influential in attracting 
population and investments to the American West 

• Although cattlemen* and the^r industry "boomed" m the 
fSSO's and enriched the economy, they faced many problems - 
range wars, overgrazing, presiures from Indians, lawlessness 
arKi confrontations with homesteaders and smaller ranchers 

• Contrwy to romantic images portrayed bV novels, plays rT>ovtes 
and television series, the real cowboy was more than likely a 
young kid - - sonr»t»mes Mexican, Black or Indian - wno risked 
his life for the drive and received minirr^il pay, Perhaps he 
never owned a six gun, seldom earned one Charactensttcailv 
hs relied upon his rourage. The drover wa: « buiinessnr^an and 
a manager of men, who often pushed cattle and cowt>oys be- 
yond endurance 



USING THE "HOW TO PROJECTS" 

* By using information in the Landmark on brandirig. ask stu- 
dents to make their own brands and brandir>g irons out of soft 
wire. By employing a mmature brand and sealing wax, have 
them HDake envelope seals 

* Make a campfire from the "How to " Instead of usir»g real 
fire, place a hghtbulb and colored paper in the fire for your 
"sing around the campfire." 

* "How to Make a Chuckwagon" wiM enhance a window display 
that portrays the life of a cowboy on a cattle drive. 

* Recipes for cowboy foods are the basis for gormet cookirtg for 
both girls m\d boys 

* By ufing the "How to Make a Corral" diagram, construct your 
own model rodeo display 



SUGGESTIONS FOR ACTION CONSTRUCTION ORIENTED 
PROJECTS 

• Make a btf»»et'n lx>ard display about the cattle industry yei>ter 
day and today Show i\ow open-range grazjng has given way 
to a penned cattle industry; how trail drives have been replaced 
by truck transportation ami how the early cowboy s role has 
t>een supplanted by that of the modern rancher, etc 

A visit to a cattle feed»ng operation can be enlightening and 
make students aware o't Che careful planning that goes into the 
nutrition, maintenance, etc , required m the raising of beef 

* A field ttfp to a beef processmg plant or a local butcher shop 
can be r^neficiai »n teaching youngsters the process of prepar 
ing meat for the consumer , How are the "cuts ' of beef 
selected and prepared^ How much of the "cntter" •/.'3«t«ri? 

• Bijjld a Window display of the clothing and equipment the 
cowboy used, aoH i«-epafe signs showmg how each was used 
dnd how It got ,ts name Do not merely place a saddle m the 
wmdow lab*' I cJH of lU part^ Grown u^« m-ght leaTi something 
toe $ 

* 8^rt>ed wiff piayi'd an important pdrt m the history of the 
Western frontier How al>ou, making a display showing differ 
ent kinds and prepare stones to show where thoy^were used 
and abused^ 

It IS always fun to p»ay cowboy^ A go western festival 
day ^n yo»u school that fi'stures fatuity members and students 
drt'ised for the Occasion would be a good event Mayl>e thP 
cooks will prei>are a chuckwagon dinner for the hot lunch pfo 
qram Top d off by singmg cowtjoy songs around a make 
Ijifheve csmpf-re 



SUGGESTIONS FOR lISTENiNd OBSERVING ACTIVITIES 

* Take the theme "Where Grass »s King" and discuss the cattle 
industry as tt was and as it is What changes have been made 
over the years which have compensated for tne open range 
concept of feeding? (Discussion topic for small groups) 

* Bring in a speaker who can tell your dasf about feedlots, 
buying and selling, and transportation in the cattle industry 
What are the problems of cattlemen today^ (SpeakerMnqu.ry- 

discussion) 

^- Get a collection of pictures that represent various breeds of 
cattle raised across the Western Frontier and Upper Missouri 
Ask your Students to learn the names of the breeds and to 
recognize thc.r distinguishing characteristics (Knowledge ami 
comprehension butldinq) 

* Secure a collection of old classic cowboy longs ■ either on 
records or m song books Hoh do they differ from the 
"drugstore cowboy" variety? Discuss wit'i your class the 
rhythm patterns, fhe dialogues and the values they expressed 
Why are cowboy songs considered important m the study of 
American literature and culture' Maybe a music ^eacher can 
act 35 a re^oiircr person iva-up or-f^nration and clarification) 

* Observe pictures pf cowboy clothing and equipment Explain 
10 your class that the loots of th*^ catth iiidu«,try are in Spam 
Can they retognizt* Spam-^h words and names? ICuUura' 
awareness) 

* PfOvpdf yoiif cia%? with pH turt's tjook^ or maga/snes that 
carry the works of wp^tern artistj. ^^uch as Charles Russell and 
Frederic Remington, who portrayed ihv ufe of the cattlemen 
Com^jare and contrast these 19th C: t^ry artists with some 
?Oth Century artists Did the railicr work of the men who 
rsamted what they saw influence wosi^^rn art? If so, how? 
(Analysis and awareness' 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR R£SEAIICH-Wf)iTtNO REQUIREMENTS 

• , A good report can cpsultirom tte study of th« history of cattle 

breeds - * hereford, black mgus, charolais. 

• Explain the arrival of cattle into your state. For example, John 
Grant brought the first cattle into Montana m 1853 Where 
did they come from? What trail did he use? 

• An interesting topic for research is the blizzard of 1886, during 
whi(^ many range cattle^ died. A theme centered around 
droughts^ blizzards and depressio' $ would give insight into the 
problems of cattle raising. 

• A history of trail drives and cow towns can give rise to a 
- pageant or choral*readtng exercise. 

• Btcyaphical sketches of son^e of the famous cattle j/arons will 
keep a small group active m a library search 



AMERICAN ISSUES FORUM ACTIVITIES 

• Several issues from the Calendar of Topics can be applied ad- 
ventageously to the cattle industry : 

Second month - Tha Land of f*1tntv. particularly the third 
wet^R r'Use and Abuse m me Land of 
Plenty") and t>*o fout Ih week ( "Who Owns 
the Land"! 

Sixth month - Tht By»ir>eii of Amwici 

Seventh month • Amartca in tha World 

Eighth month • First week sssue T'The Rugged Indivi- 
dualist") 

• Discuss the concept of land ownership as it apphed to cattle 
barons and open -range ^azmg. Grasslanc^ were abundant 
Whu owned the land? What abuses occurred through the use 
of the land? How Iws this affected the cattle industry in recent 
y«rs? Who owns the land upon which cattl# graze^t^dayj. T.o 
what extent do^ttfemen conform TO regulitTbhs governing the 
use of public lands for grazing todays 

• CMtfTlts Rus<?H presented the LuwtKsy as s "rugged individua- 
list" - - the real indtptfudent American who never settled down 
to the land, but, at the same time, who cherished the land Are 
there rugged todtviduah^ts associated with the cattle industry 
today? Who are they? This is a good value clarification «ssue 
to present to vour students 

• Leist^e time ir. America has become both a blessing and a pro* 
blem. Many people have nr«de family fun out of activities such 
as raising horses, riding and pack tr>p$ What are our goals as 
individuals and families? How can we pursue happiness m the 
gr«t out-of-doors, yet not spod the fun and property of others? 
(Ninth month theme. Tha Pursuit of FlaatureK 
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CATTLEMEN 




For thousands of years before Europeans came 
to North America, Indian people thrived on herds 
of animals - - on prehistoric species that have be- 
come extinct and on bison, elk, deer, antelope 
and others that survive in unsettled areas of the 
region under study. No animalitnative to North 
America has ever been used extensively in the 
ranching industries that have flourished between 
the upper Mississippi River Valley and the Interior 
Basin, however; Europeans imported livestock for 
domestic use to the American frontier. 

Cattle, which have been the mainstay of most 
ranching industries, were introduced to the region 
from all directions except north. Most of them 
came from herds established in the southwestern 
states by Spaniards during the colonial period. 
The original stock probably drifted up out of New 
Mexico after Spanish colonists established the first 
haciendas^ north of Mexico. When Francisco 
Vazques de Coronado made his famous explora- 
tory expedition in the years 1540-1542, he 
brought along a substantial herd for use as food, 
and some of them wandered off to multiply in 
the area around the upper Rio Grande. The next 
explorer, Juan de Onate. brought approximately 
7,000 for breeding purposes when he established 
the colony on the upper Rio Grande that became 
the basis for the establishment of Sante Fe in 
1608. As a result, grazing became a major in- 
dustry in New Mexico during the Spanish colonial 
period, and it was the most important element in 
the economy of the Southwest throughout the 
i9th Century.. As miners, soldiers, farmers and 
other groups moved into the southern Rocky 
Mountains during the last half of the Century, 
New Mexican hacendados drove beeves north- 
ward to take advantage of the demand for food. 
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At about the time of the American Revolution, 
Spaniards also brought cattle to the Pacific Coast 
as they established San Diego, San Francisco, 
Monterey, Los Angeles and other communities, 
and stock raising became the principal occupation 
of most Hispanic settlers in California. From 
there, beeves were taken north to Oregon Coun- 
try, as missionaries and farmers began to make 
their way west along the Oregon Trail. Stock 
appeared in Oregon when, in the late 1830's, 
a group of eariy settlers organized the Willa- 
mette Cattle Company, and employed trapper- 
trader Ewing Young to drive a herd up from Cali- 
fornia. The herd spawned the growth of a cattle 
industry in Oregon, and doubtless many head 
were marketed in the mining communities of the 
northern Rockies as prospectors moved east from 
Walla Walla after 1860. 

Meanwhile, livestock also entered the northern 
Great Plains and Rocky Mountains from the east, 
for many overlanders who traveled the Mormon 
and the Oregon Trails brought milk and beef 
cattle with them. Frequently they sold their 
animals at stations along the way, either because 
the animals became foot-sore or because the tra- 
velers were forced to trade them for the services 
and supplies that they needed to complete their 
journeys to the Pacific slope. As, a result of this 
practice, herds of cattle sprang up around such 
outposts as Fort Bridger, and were subsequently 
sold to ranchers in communities under develop- 
ment nearby. 

Many head of livestock entered the Northern 
Plains and Rockies as draft animals. For example, 
at one point during the 1850's the freighting 
company of Russell, Majors and Waddell kept as 
many as 40,000 oxen to pull their heavy Conesto- 
ga wagons. After wagons were replaced by 
railroad cars, some of these cattle doubtless were 
added to the herds, that grazed on the_Grj^t_^ 
Plains and in the Rocky Mountain parks. 

Most of the cattle that entered the northern 
Great Plains and Rockies during xhe last half of 
the 19th eentury came from still another source. 
During a twenty year period after the American 
Civil War, millions were rounded up in Texas and 
movednorth on "long drivesV over several famous 
cattle trails. These cattle - - most of them Texas 
longhorns - - sprang from herds established be- 
tween the Nueces River and the Rio Grande, when 
Spanish administrators created the province of 

M 



Nuevo Santander as part of a movement to gain 
advantage over the French oh^ the coast of the 
Gulf of Mexico and the southern Great Plains 
during the 1750's. Most of Nuevo Santander was 
in present northeast Mexico, but it extended 
across the Rio Grande, where twd\ towns were 
founded: Dolores, in 1750, and Larebp, in 1755.: 
The settlers who founded Dolores and Laredo 
brought cattle, horses and sheep, and set up 
ranches on the north side of the river. Qmxof the 
stock they brought in^us other herds brought 
up by other settlers later on, there grew a Ci^tle 
population between the Rio Grande and the 
Nueces River that numbered in the millions b\ 
the time of the American Civil War. Most of them^ 
ran wild, and were regarded as the property of 
anyone who ^^\d take the trouble to round 
them up. 




Exploitation of Texas Longhorns began prior 
to the American Civil War., Drovers marketed 
small herds in St. Louis, St. Joseph and Kansas 
City Late in the 1850's, one herd was driven as 
far north as Quincy, Illinois. Others were cor- 
raled, loaded on steamboats, and marketed in 
New Orleans, and many more probably would 
have been marketed had it not been for the dan- 
ger of border raids by the "army" of Mexican 
natTonaf-itiaiT~N.: Ctjrti na;- who attack^ Afiglo- 
Texan settlements north of the RioGrande during 
the 1850's. Still, sufficient numbers of cattle 
were taken from the Nupces River area to publi- 
cize the existence of the large number of cattle 
that roamed there, free for the taking. 

As Confederate veterans returned to Texas after 
the Civil War, they were hesitant to return to their 
farms due to the threat of land confiscation, a 
cotton tax, and the establishment of a semi- 
military reconstruction government. For these 




reasons, some of the Texans began to make "cow 
hunts," and to drive their cattle north to railheads, 
where tney loaded them on cattle cars for ship- 
ment to markets in the industrial east, or to 
\stockyards then under development close to the 
Mississippi River Valley. The first "long drive" 
but of Texas took place during 1866 > - the year 
that the Union Stock Yards were opened in 
Chicago, Approximately one-fourth million 
beeves crossed the Rio Grande that year. 

In 1866, the drives followed the "Sedalia 
Trail," from south-central Texas to Sedalia, Mis- 
souri, where the beeves were loaded onto Missouri 
Pacific Railroad cattle cars. The next year, the 
drives moved up further to the west, along the 
Chisholm Trail, Hill country along the Sedalia 
Trail "spooked" the stock,: Also, some of the 
Indiana of eastern Oklahoma demanded a toll for 
each head that crossed their reservations. These 
problems could be avoided by taking cattle to a 
new railhead on the Kansas Pacific Railroad in 
Kansas, called Abilene, which Joseph G. McCoy 
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established expressly for the purpose of receiving 
Texas cattle and shipping them to eastern markets. 
After using the Chisholm Trail for several years, 
drovers moved still further west, to the Goodnight 
Trail (or Western Trail) to Dodge City, whve 
they met the Sante Fe Railroad. Finally, they 
drove cattle up the Goodnight-Loving Trail, along 
the foothills of the Rockies, as far as Wyo- 
ming, where they met the Union Pacific Railroad. 




'Long drives" to the railheads were in progress 
until the late 1880's, when harsh winters, summer 
droughts, sagging prices and the importation of 
better livestock killed the demand*for Longhorns. 
By that time, at least 6,CX)0,000 head had been 
driven out of Texas. 

Although the principal purpose of the "long 
drive" was to move Longhorns to railheads, 
drovers marketed many of their beeves west of 
the Mississippi River. Miners, soldiers, farmers, 
and other groups that appeared on the frontier 
bought some for food, and ranchers probably 
purchased even more to stock grasslands on the 
public domain. The range-cattle industry was es- 
tablished during the 1870's, as government offi- 
cials opened up lands for use by non-Indians by 
the "concentration" of Indian tribes on reserva- 
tions, and as buffalo hunters killed off the great 
herds of bison that had roamed between Texas 
arfed Manitoba from prehistoric times. Suddenly 
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"grass became king"; a new bonanza" was born 
on the Great Plains and in the Rocky Mountain 
parks. Eastern and European investors saw an 
opportunity to profit from breeding and fattening 
cattle on western lands for sale to growing mar- 
kets in eastern and European industrial centers. 
Many of the grasslands they used were owned by 
the federal government. Each rancher or corpora- 
tion claimed the privilege to use an area as wide as 
the length of river-front it could control, and as 
long as the. distance to the nearest watershed. 
Each ranch was patrolled by "line riders," who 
traveled along the brfundclries of the ranch to 
keep livestock separated from those belonging to 
neighboring ranchers. Once a year, ranchers held 
"roundups" to separate the stock that had wan- 
dered across the boundaries, and to brand calves 
with the marks of the ranchers that claimed them. 
In the absence of effective government during 
territorial >and early statehood years, ranchers 




banded together and formed livestock associations 
to supervise the organization of roundups and 
marketing, to register brands and to provide law 
and order.. The association in Wyoming served as 
an extra-legal government; it was more powerful 
than the territorial legislature for several years. 

Some entrepreneurs who invested in the "cattle 
bonanza" were disappointed. Artist Charles Rus- 
sell immortalized the disaster that came to western 
ranches when droughts, blizzards and depression 
came simultaneously during the latter 1880'$. 
His sketch, "Last of the 5,000," portrayed a cow 
dying of starvation. Some owners dumped whole* 
herd^s onto the markets and drove the prices down 
even more; others watched their herds perish for 
the lack of shelter or food. 

Before open range ranching ended, many ran- 
chers imported blooded livestock from the e^st to 
improve the quality of their stock, for consumers 
in industrial centers demanded better quality of 
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beef as supplies caught ut) with' demands. Ran- 
chers also began to construct barbed wire fences 
to keep blooded strains separate from the Long- 
horns that came up from Texas, Despite vicious 
"range wars," depression and adverse weather 
conditions, some of them survived to give rise to 
a "penned cattle" industry in the late 1880's. 

During the 1890's, as the cattle industry re- 
vived, fenced ranches were established on lands- 
owned by the ranchers themselves. Through the 
application of the allotment process, surplus 
Indian land^ were opened for sale to non-Indians 
and by the outset of World War I cattle ranches 
appeared all across the High Plains and Rocky 
Mountains, Some areas Specialized in breeding; 
other areas fattened young stock for markets. In 
South Dakota, for example, cattlemen began to 




produce young stock in the west end of the state 
for sale on feedluls in the east end of the state. 
Feeders supplemented the grass available to them 
with corn and grain, grown in the eastern counties, 
and produced finished stock to market through 
such stockyard centers as Sioux City, Iowa, Since 
this system was established early in the 20th 
Century, it has been employed down to the pre- 
sent, with certain modifications, and the livestock 
industry remains the single most important factor 
in South Dakota's economy today. 

Cattle production has been significant to the 
northern Great "Plains "fdr"manv r0B5Oni: During 
the 19th Century, it was important for the capital 
it attracted from the East, and for the food it sup 
plied for consumption by other groups engaged in 
the settlement of the West - - farmers, miners, 
cattlemen, transportation builders, etc. It was 
also important for the negative influence it had 
upon the Indian tribes. The invasion of cattle 
onto western grasslands was nearly as influential 
as the appearance of buffalo hunters in the reduc- 
tion of North American bison to near extinction. 



With the disappearance of the buffalo, Indians 
who previously had resisted concentration to re 
servation life were forced to bend to the will of 
the federal government. For e?<ample, many of 
the Flatheadsof western Montana belatedly agreed 
to give up the Bitterroot Valley, and to accept a 
small reservation on the Jock?>, after the disap 
pearance of the buffalo upon which they had 
thrived for centuries. 

The livestock industry has also been important 
as a stimulant to urbanization. Many towns grew 
up as railheads, marketing centers, and processing 
centers. The industry encouraged the improve^ 
ment of transportation - - the construction of 
railroad spurs and road systems. It became the 
economic mainstay in some of the states, and 
a significant factor in the economies of all 
of the other states in the area under study. 
Finally, the cattle industry spawned the develop- 
ment of horsemanship that grew into the tech- 
niques of rodeos - • one of the more distinguishing 
cultural features of the 20th Century West, 

The migration of cattle into the Plains and 
mountain parks was paralleled by the introduction 
of sheep. The first "wooliesV doubtless came up 
from the Southwest, where Spaniards raised 
sheep from the time they established their initial 
settlements on the upper Rio Grande, As sheep 
herders guided their flocks onto the Great Plains 
and into the Rocky Mountains they met strong 
resistance from cattlemen, who believed that 
sheep and cattle could not survive together on the 
same range. Both survived, however, and sheep 
growing has remained a major industry, especially 
along the foothills of the Rockies, m the high 
Rocky Mountain parks. 
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Cowboys on 




The cowboy lingers as a symbol of the cattle 
kingdom*; He has become a folk hero; his adven- 
tures appear in movies, television and novels* 

In^ reality much of the cowboy's life was filled 
with boredom, monotony and loneliness. His 
activities were divided into three categories: 
herding, roundups and traiWrives that took place 
in late spring, after roundups, to move the cattle 
to market. Line-riding - • riding the boundaries 
of ranches to keep herds separated from each 
other ' • was a major responsibility. Roundups 
conducted to sort and brand cattle before the 
traHdrives were major events each year. Trail- 
drives were tedious, tiresome and often dangerous. 

Most cowboys were young and unmarried. 
Youth was important because of the stamina 
needed to withstand the rigors of the job. The 
uncertainty of a cowboy's status, and the possibil- 
ity of his having to move from ranch to ranch 
looking for work, made it difficult for him to 
marry. Some cowboys settled down and became 
ranchers, but many observers of the cattie king- 
dom have noted that most cowboys were 
"drifters." 

The hardships and dangers associated with the 
cowboy's life were numerous. They suffered 
from hot summers and cold winters. They faced 
wolves, prairie fires and rustlers, to say nothjng 
of frantic, stampeding herds of cattle. 

The cowboy's influence on American life can 
be seen in several areas. His songs have become 
part of western folklore. He sang to the herds at 
roundup time in order to calm them, and lessen 
the dangers of stampedes. He sang around the 
campfire or in the bunkhouse for his own plea- 
sure. He sang to ease the loneliness he felt as he 
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rode line between the ranches. The cowboy's 
songs were flavored by Negro music and English 
ballads, introduced by a wide variety of people 
involved on the ranching frontier.: Fortunately, 
collectors began to assemble these songs while 
many of the old-time cowhands were still alive.. 

, American modes of dress have also tfeen in- 
fluenced by the cpwboy. Such types of clothing 
as denim jeans, blue ch^mbray shirts, "cowboy" 
boots, and bandanas can^t^ seen everywhere in 
the West. American Ianguage1=ias been enriched by 
words and phrases that the cowboy used. These 
include "stampeded," "roped in,"/'rounded up," 
"hog-tied," "milling around," "buffaloed/' 
"throwing t^e bull," "butted in" and ''nnaverick/' 

The cowboy has become a symbol of individua- 
lism; he has come to personify the freeao^n of 
youth in the American West; he has become t;>ne 
of the most significant folk heroes in the histony 
of the United States. 



^ Discussion Topics 

1. Discuss the duties of the cowboy. Why was 
most of his work considered routine? 

2. What were the reasons for the youth of the 
■ cow-boy? Why was he often unmarried? 

3. What sorts of dangers did cowboys have to 
face? 

4., Discuss the contributions of the cowboy to 
American life. 

5. What are the meanings of the examples of 
words contributed to American language by 
the cowboy? Can you think of any others? 

Vocabulary Building 
Rigors 

Stamina .... 

Line-riding" 

Traildrive 

Roundup 

Brand 

"Drifters" 

Rustlers 

Stampeding 

Modes 

Chambray 

Folk hero 

Tedious 
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19th Century Cattle Ranchers 




Cattle ranchers were businessmen who built 
the cattle industry. They came from various back- 
grounds. Some started as cowhands; some wer^ 
ex-Confederate soldiers; others were easterners 
seeking a new way of life who moved wpst as 
public grasslands became available after the Amer- 
ican Civil War, 

Many cattlemen started their operations by 
hiring a few cowhands and rounding up some ma- 
vericks or rustling strays and changing their brands. 
After fattening thqse cattle for a season, they 
drove them to railheads or sold them to miners, 
soldiers, or other groups in the West, and «^ Wea- 
ther and prices were good they made enough 
profit to expand their holdings. Many of them 
gained control of large parcels of public land by 
employing range laws drawn up by cattlemen's 
associations; in most areas they were allowed to 
graze as much land along rivers and streams as 
their cowhands could control. Once they began 
to show profits, they were able to attract foreign 
or eastern investment and develop enormous 
ranches. 

Some cattlemen hired promoters to find "an- 
^Is" willing to provide the money necessary to 
support the grazing of large rattle herds, These 
''angels/' or investors, were men along the Eastern 
Seaboard, or in England, Scotland and other Eur- 
opean countries, who were seeking opportunities 
to invest profits they had earned in commerce 
and industry. Many "angels" lost their invest 
ments as hard times appeared in the latter 1880's, 
but they helped to create some of the largest 
cattle spreads in the Western World. 



Cattle ranchers created their own laws and 
police forces by organizing stockmen's associa- 
tions. The strongest was the Wyoming Stock 
Growers' Association.: For a\ period in the lata 
l9th Century its members controlled the Wyo- 
ming Territorial Legislature; , the Legislature 
adopted the Association's regulations as the code 
of law for the Territory., 

Cattle kings encouraged the development of 
the frontier.. They helped build systems of law 
and order, tested soils and climate, experimented 
with growing corn and wheat and, of course, im- 
proved breeds of livestock. They also invested in 
other western enterprises such as banking, mining, 
real estate, electricity and telephone companies. 

Those who became rich were able to live extra- 
vagantly. They built huge mansions adorned by 
luxurious vyallpaper^ wooden paneling, and plush 
carpets. Their wives indulged in freqLie^" trips to 
•eastern cities; their daughters' went to finishing 
schools, and their sons attended college* 

Some of the more famous cattlemen in the 
region were John Wesley Miff, Conrad Kohrs, 
Charles Goodnight, Murdo MacKenzie and the 
Marquis de Mores. 

Th^se men never captured the lm3gination of 
the American^ people^in the way that their em- 
ployees, the cowboys, did, but it was through 
their efforts- that the cattle industry became a 
principal feature in the economy and culture of 
the Western Frontier and Upper Missouri region.. 



Discussion Topics 

1..What was the general procedure followed by a 
man as he became a successful cattleman^ 

2.. Why did cattlen^en feel it was necessary to form 
stockmen's associations, and vvhy were they 
against sheepmen and farmers^ 

3. What contributions did the cattlemen make to 
the development of the frontier? 

4. What factors in the cattle business do you 
think would make taking chances necessary^ 

Vocabulary Building 
Brands 

Stock Growers 
Strays 
Range 
"Angels" 
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Cattlemen of the late 19th Century were beset 
by various threats to the open range/that they^ 
occupied; Small ranchers, farmers, ano sheepmen 
moved in to compete for land on the public do- 
main.. Confrontations which grew out of this con 
flict were called ''range wars." fj 

•Sometimes rustlers were involved in the con- 
flicts, and their raids were hard to detect because 
cattlemen did not always know the exact number 
of cattle on their ranches. Even when raids weie 
detected, cattlemen found it difficult to prosecute 
rustlers because they changed the brands on the 
cattle they stole. In some areas rustlers banded 
together with sheepmen, farmers and townspeople 
to elect sheriffs and judges tha? would/febresent 
tijem. When that happened, confrontations re 
suited between the rustlers and members of power 
ful cattlemen's associatioi^. 

In Johnson County, Wyoming, there were ru- 
mors of organized rustling; farmers, townspeople ' 
and small ranchers were suspected of banding to- 
gether with the rustlers. The cattlemen responded 
by hiring a militia force of cowboys fro(n^>Texas. 
These 'Texas hands" teamed up with locaf cattle- * 
men, and, in-Apfril of 1892, they set out for the 
town of Buffalo in Johnson County to round up 
the rustlers. On their way, they s,urrounded two' 
suspects in an isolated ranch house close to 
Buffalo, killed both and set fire to the cabin. 
When news of the incident reached Buffalo, a 
group of townspeople or^nized% militia force to 
defend themselves. The next^lay, as the "invd 
ders*' were movin^4!?/vvard Buffalo, they were met 
by the local mildia, F j,,ty six cattlemen retreated 
to a deserted ranch and made a stand against 
nearly 200. At length, word gqt through to acting 
Governor A.W Barber, in Cheyenne, and he wired * 
President Wiiliam Henry Harrison, urging him to 
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send out federal troops from Ft. McKinney, 
twenty-five miles away. The cavalry arrived just 
in time to rescue the besieged cattlemen from the 
townspeople as they prepared to break down the 
door of a cabin in which the ranchers had taken 
refuge. It was then discovered that twenty-five 
of the forty-six who b^e arms on behalf of the 
cattlemen of the county were hired Texans; the 
rest were leaders in the Wyoming Stock Growers' 
Association, 

Following this incident, most of the people of 
Wyoming became so antagonistic toward cattle? 
men that the .ranchers feared the loss of their 
property, and even of their lives, Good sense pre- 
vailed, however, and no further violence occurred. 
The "invaders" were released, because Johnson 
County cfuld not afford to take them to trial. 
Moreover, it was clear that an unprejudiced jury 
vv'as not to be found anywhere in the state. 



Discussion Topics 

1. Explain the reasons behind the range wars of 
the late 1800 s, 

2. What two groups made up the "invaders" who 
came into Johnson County? ) 

3. Hew were the "invaders" rescued? 

4 Why do you think that public opinion was 
against the cattlemen? 

J^ocabulary Building 

Range wars 
Beset 

Open range 
"T'^xas hands" 
"Invaders" 
Confrontations 
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COWBOY LANGUAGE 
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Bapdanna 

Barbedwi re 

Badroll 

Bit 

Boots 

Brand 

Bridle 

Bronco 

Buckaroo 

Buckboard 

Bun^house 

Caniie 

Cattle 

Cattle Drive 
Chaps 

Chuckwagon 

Cinch 

Corral 

Cowpoke 

Dally 



Dogies 

Drag 

Drovers' 

Dudes 

Flank 

Hackamore 

Hgifer 

Honda 

Horse 

Lariat 

Latigo 

Loco 

Longhorns 

Maverick 

Mustang 

Pistol 

Pointrpdn 

Poker 

Quirt 

Ranch 



^^^rchcros 

Remuda 

Rodeo 

Kowel s 

Rawhide 

Rustler 

Saddle 

Saloon 

Slicker 

Sombrero 

Sourdough 

Spurs 

Stampede 

Steer 

Sti rrup 

Stockyards 
Swing Man 
Tenderfoot 
Trail boss 
Wranqler ^ 
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The History of Cattle Brands 

0^ 



and How to Read Them 




Courtesy of the Carter Oil Company 

The use of brands as a mark of Identification 
dates" back some 4,000 years. Inscriptions and pic- 
ture writing on the walls of ancient Egyptian 
tombs indicate that cattle were branded as early 
as^OOOBC. 

History also shows that use of the branding 
iron has not alwayi^ijcen restricted to the hides of 
livestock. Slaves, fugitives and criminals were 
often st2T.ped tor life with the indelible mark of 
the brand. The practice of branding human beings 
was followed in England until as late as 1822.^ 

The American custom of cattle branding was 
adopted from Mexico. The Mexican Dons marked 
their huge herds with their family coat-of-arms 
and, as the cattle industry moved northward into. 
Texas, this method of indicating ownership grad- 
ually became accepted by American ranchers. 

Today there are hundreda:x>f thousands of 
cattle brands registered in the United States. 
When a ra^/^her decides upon the type of brand 
he wants to use, the legal procedure is to register 
his mark. State laws designate a brand inspector 
or similar official who is responsible for assigning 
and recording br2nds. In some state^s^ registration 
>^ust be made with the county cl^rk in each 
cownty or countiips where the rancher expects to 
operate. This makes it possible for men indiffer- 
ent parts of- the country ^ use the same l^rand, 
although the reading of the brand may differ 
from one locality to another,. 



At one time, there were no fences in the vast 
West. And even today much of the cattle area is 
"open range." Cattle wander far in grazing, herds 
become mingled. The roundup permits separation 
of each owner's stock, and because calves always 
follow their mothers, the ownership of unbranded 
calves is easily determined.: The annual spring 
roundup has as its principal purpose the finding 
and branding of the past year's caif[crop. 

In the infant days or the cattle rduistry, ranch- 
ers used large, outsized brands thatWarly covered 
, an animal's entire body. Later, \Nh\r\ cattle hides 
began to bring a good price, this practice gave 
way to the smaller, carefully forged stamping 
iron that left a neat, easy-tVread mark-usually 
on the left hip or high on the left ribs. 

The legibility of a brand depends a great deal 
on the cowboy applying it and on the type of 
iron used. The best branding irons are made from 
high-quality metal, one-h^lf to on^ inch thick, 
with the face drawn and beveled to s width of 
about one-quarter of an inch. Letters.and symbols 
are usually about fouT inches high and the handle 
ordinarily^'measures about thirty-six inches. 
^ The brand is* applied with a grey-hot Iron, 
about the color of the branding fire ashes. A red- 
hot iron produces an over turned brand— often re- 
sulting in so^es which may become infected. 
Cattle are never branded when hides are damp, as 
this causes a scalded or blotched mark. 
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Branding is usually done during roundup time. 
Unmarked calves are cut out of the herd by a 
horseman, roped and brought to the fire where 
the irons are heated. Two cowboys, called flank- 
ers, approach the calf on foot. One seizes the calf 
' by the foreleg and flank, pulls the animal off 
balance and throws it to the ground. He then 
places his knee on the calf's neck and pulls up and 
•back on the foreleg* His partner grasps the upper- 
most hind leg, pulls it back and at the same time 
places his foot on the hind leg next to the ground,: 
The calf is then in position for branding. 

ThP hnt branding iron is then placed momen- 
tarily on the calf's hide. The burn is nor painful— 
the bawling of the calf is caused mostly by fear. 

After branding, the calves, with the rest of the 
herd that are not cut out for marketing or for 
shipment to feeder lots, are turned back into the 
open range, the owner secure in the protection of 
his property by the traditional sanctity of the 
brand. 



Brands are re»J from left to right, from the top 
down, or from outside inside. A definite method 
of identifying characters has been established. If a 
letter or symbol is made backwards from its nor- 
mal position, it is read as a reverse F, or whatever 
other letter it might be.. A letter partially over on 
its face or back is said to be "tumbling." If a 
letter lies horizontally on its face or back, it is 
called "lazy." Letters with a curving flare at the 
top and rounded anglps are called "running." 
Adding a dash to the left and one to the right at 
the top, you have a "flying"* letter. Add legs and 
it becomes a "walking" letter, A letter placed so 
that* the bottom touches the inside of a curve is 
said to be "roqking." In this particular instance 
the brand would be called the "anchor." Curves 
not attached to letters are known as "quarter cir- 
cles" or "half circ(es," depending on the arc.; 
Letters or symbols To^rmed together are called 
"connected/' except vt^hen one is below the 
uther, then the lower symbol is said to be "swing^ 
ing." In registering brands, owners sometimes 
omit the "connected" or "swinging." Thus, might 
be redd simply Diamond J' rather than Diamond 
Swinging J. 

Besides the traditional letter and figure brands, 
there* are bume .nnarks known as "character 
brands/' Commonly used picture brands are: the 
pitchfork, the rocking chair, the key, the spade 
and the ladder. The reading of picture brands de- 
pends upon the owner's interpretation, and it 
takes an expert to identify some of the more 
complex marks. 
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Discussion Topics 

1. Explain the reasons why the use of cattle 
brands is still important today. 

2. Do you think that branding is a "humane" 
process? 

3. How does the cowboy know when the brand 
is ready to use? Is this important? 

4. What are some general rules for reading 
brands? Can you make up your own brand? 

5. Do you know of some brands u<:eH around 
your area? 



Vocabulary Building 



Inscriptions 
Indelible 
Registration 
Forged 



Legibility 
"Tumbling" 
"Lazy" 
"Flying" ' 
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How to Build a Chuckwagon 




The chuckwagon was a very important part of the cattle drive. It carried the bed rolls as well as the cooking gear, supplies and 
medicine. Below you will find "How to Build a Chuckwagon" with all its compartments and efficient built-ins. Everything 
has to be in its place. 

MATERIALS: 

Construction paper, scissors, rule, pencils, triangle, compass, black felt tip pen, string, toothpicks, vvhitegfue, two 6" pieces 
of coat hanger, matt board or strong cardboard, film canister or something for a water barrel, two 8" shoe boxes (bottoms), 
masking tape, thin wire. 



PROCEDURE: 

1.. An 8" box measures 8" x b'A" x 3-3/4". Trim 1" 
making it 2-3/4" deep. Slit two back corners. Open 
flap. 



3. Two inches of the remaining box piece is for the under- 
carriage. Door is cardboard taped in place. Two 
strips (3" X Va") on each side hold it in place. 




2. "irtm 1-3/4" off another shoe box bottom, rndklny it 
2" deep. Cut 3-3/4" from one end. Fit the two pieces 
together as shown. Glue. 





4. The "I" shape suspension is of cardboard or matt 
bodrd. Build up layers to dimensions shown. Note the 
front IS built up higher than the back because of the 
difference in wheel size. 
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5. Turn over, Punch holes where indTcated and wire the 
coat hangers in place. 

6. See "How to Make a Wheel" and make two radius 
wheels and two 1" radius wheels. Glue small wheels in 
front and large in back. Dry thorou^ly. 




7. Glue body and suspension system together, 

8. Glue a cardboard 514" x 1" in the body front for the 
seat support. 

9. Gut two pieces of cardboard Va" x 5V Flatten opposite 
sides as shown. 

10. Tape two 4!6" x 1%" pieces of cardboard together. 
Bend tc a right angle. Glue to top of springs and then 
springs to seat support. 




Seat 




12. Follow the patterns to make drawers for the top shelf. 
Fold on dotted lines, cut on solid. Overlap corners. 
Glue. 





titt t^o 



13. Water barrel platform is glued to body bottom,. Strings 
give additional support. Punch holes for string, 




14.. Ckjt two pieces of construction pap^r Va" x 12" for the 
wagon ribs. .Staple. 

15. Back door legs have Vi!' excess for glurng. Total top 
piece measures %" x 3" and the bottom is %" x 




./ 



16. Follow the pattern for the tool chest. Make the lid as 
shown. GliJe to the box.: Glue box to side of body. 
Tie a length of string to toothpick. Feed stnng through 
hd, and inside through the bottom.. Wrap up and 
around toothpick. 



11. The pantry shelves are supported by toothpicks glued 
together and attached to the sides. Cardboard shelves, 
cut to fit, rest on these. 




i — ! — > 



I 




Paint and texture as your wish There it is - a perfect addition to your diorama 
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How to Build a Campfire 



The campfjre is essential to any camp It is a means of light, heat, and cooking. Below you wilt find various types of camp 
fires each built for a specific convenience. 






Traditional Hunter-Trapper Fire 

Logs 6-8" thick, 3 feet or longer. The v^\6e end should be 
to the wind. Stones may be used instead of logs. A ditch 
may be dug between them in a high wind. 



Overni^t Fire (Reflector) ^ 

This fire is used for baking. The wall deflects heat into a 
tent for warmth. When Durning all night, the bottom ^og 
burns first and Xht others„drop down 





Earth 



The Crisscross Fire 

Build up 18", It Is also used for baking, 
uniformly and leave a hot bed of coals. 



Potato Hole 



All sticks burn 



Additional Hints. 

To build a fire :n the rain, split a log and use the dry m- 
sides. Do not build under a snow co^'e^-ed tree. Use 
hardwood trees - they burn slowly, evenly and produce a 
bed of long iasting coals. 




Star-Shaped Indian Ftre 
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World Book Encyclopedia. Field Enterprises Educational Corporation. (Look up camping.) 
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How to Make a Chuckwagon Dinner 



Tne most common and weii-known dinner menu of the cowboy foiiows. Can you imagme havmg the same thing nearly every 
day^ Try these recipes. They will add an autheutic touch to your cattle drive diorama. 



Sourdough Biscuits * 

1 cup sourdough starter 

1 teaspoon each of salt, sugar and soda 

1 tablespoon shortening 
3 to 4 cups sifted flour 

Plar.p flour in a bowl, make a well in the center and add 
sourdough starter. Stir m salt, soda, sugar, and add 
shortening. Gradually mix in enough flour to make a stiff 
dough. Pinch off dough for one biscuit at a time; form a 
ball and roll it in melted shortening. Crowd the biscuits 
in a round 8-inch cake pan and allow to rise m a warm 
place for 20 to 30 mmutes before baking. Bake at 425 
degrees until done. 

Sourdough Starter 

2 cups lukewarm potato water 
2 CUDS flour 

1 tablesptwn sugar 

First make potato water by cutting up 2 medium-sized 
potatoes into cubes, and boil in 3 cups of water until 
tender. Remove the potatoes and measure out two cups 
of remaining hquid. Mix the potato water, flour dud 
sugar mto a smooth paste. Set in a warm place until 
starter mixture rises to double its original size. 




Swiss Steak 

3 pounds bottom round, IV? inches thick 
% cup flour 

2 teaspoons salt 
1/8 teaspoon pepper 

3 tablespoons bacon drippings 
1 large onion, shced 

1 cup boiling water 

Combine flour, bdit and pepper,^ pound mto steak, u^my 
edge of saucer Heat bacon drippings m heavy iron skillet, 
brown steak over high heat until crisply brown on each 
side. Lower heat, udd onions, cook until lightly sduteed. 
Add boiling water cover, simmer gently two hours or 
•j"til tender, Makes 6 to 8 servmgs 




Cowboy Beans * 

2 pounds pinto beans 

2 pounds ham hock (or salt pork) 

2 onions, chopped 

4 tablespoons sugar 

2 green chilies (or to taste) 

1 can tomato paste 

Wash the beans and soak over ni^t. Drain. Place in a Dutch 
oven and cover with water. Add remaining ingredients 
and simmer until tender. Sample the beans while cooking. 
Add salt to taste and water as needed. 



Red Bean Pie * 

1 cup cooked, mabiieU pinto beans 

1 cii^ sugar 

3 egg yolks, beaten 

1 cup milk 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

1 teaspoon nutmeg 

Combine ingredients and place in uncooked pie crust. 
Bake at 350 degrees for 30 minutes or until set. Make 
meringue with the leftover egg whites; spread on pie and 
brown in oven. 



Vinegar Pie * 

1 cup sugar 

2 tablespoons flour 
1 ujp cold water 

4 eggs, beaten 

5 tablespoons vinegar 
27? tablespoons butter 

Combine sugar and flour 
dnd place in a saucepan 
prepared pie crust, 
crust is brown. 




Add the rest of the ingredients 
Cook until thick and pour into a 
Bake in a 375 deyee oven until the 



William H Forbis. The Cowboys. New York, '1973. Time Life Book Series. 



How to Build a Corral 




The corral Is an enclosure for livestock. It may be attached to a building such as a barn, or it may stand alone, or it may be 
made from a land formation such as a canyon. Basic to its construction is the fence which can be put together in any number 
of ways. Here is an easily built, but strong, fence.. 



t 




1, Drive two posts into the ground next to each other with 
enou^ space to fit horizontal logs between them. 

2, Tie securely at the top, 

3, Alternate layers of log posts as shown in the diagram. 



One Section of Fence. 



TWO TYPES OF GATES 



Slide 



Swing Gate 
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Slide alternate lay^i^s or posts to the adjdcent section to 
create an opening. Replace when necessary to seal off 
enclosure 
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How to Make Chaps 



Chaps (pronounced shaps) are leather legg»"gs. They are worn over regular clothing to protect the horseback rider from brush. 
The three styles below are traditional and were chosen for their individual features. Can you guess how each got its name? 

MATERIALS: 

Denim, needle and thread (or a kiddie sewing machine) glue, fringe, scissors, snaps. 



DIRECTIONS: 

1., Enlarge the desired pattern. Cut out. 

2., Pin pattern down to a double layer of material. 

3. Cut around the pattern through both layers. 

4. Turn under on all edges. Stitch or glue in place. 

5. Cut out patches the shape of the pockets. Stitch or 
glue in place. 

6. Add desired decoration • fringe. Initials, etc. 

7. Fold with right sides together. Stitch inside seams. 

8. Cut a belt as shown for the "shotguns." Fold and 
stitch or glue. 




9. Attach to the two parts of the chaps. The opening may 
be in front or back. Use a snap instead of a belt buckle. 

10. The "Woolies" lace in front so the snap would have to 
be in back. Happy Trails! 



Shotguns 

6£IT. 




William H Forbis, The Cowboys. New York, 1973 Time- Li 



*Woolies 
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AGRICULTURE 



CONCEPTS TO BE LEARNED 

* American Indians developed agricutturdi pfdctices long before 
Europeans arrived on this continent. 

* Agricultural activities tn the Western Frontier and Upper Mis- 
souri were not developed by non*lndian$ until the 1860's. 
partly because writers and jotirnalists spoke of the region as the 
"Great American Desert" - - not fit for farmirtg 

* A sudden increase ^in agricultural acti/ity was stimulated by 
Congress through such laws as the Homestead Act, Yimber 
Culture Act and Desert Land Act 

* Political and ecorK)rnic trouble m Europe, construction of 
transcontinental railroads, government legislation and western 
publicity campaigns caused agrarian settlers to seek land and 
homesteads m the region 

* Organizations such as the National Grange of the Pauor**; of 
Husbandry helped to improve farmers' understanding of their 
roles, and also helped them to endure the hardships of their 
struggle for economic stability 

* The rugged individualism of farm people helped them prevail 
against adverse natural conditions, economic fluctuations and 
political exploitation, That individualism survives as part of 
the heritage of the region today. 

* Much of today's world food supp'y cnmes from farms and 
ranches in the Western Frontier and Upper Missouri 



USING THE "HOW TO PROJECTS" 

* Using the "How to Make a Quilt" pattern, set up a quflting bea 
and have class members contribute patches for tr 3 project. 

* Make a table-top display usmg^tfie "Kcv; ts Ms^o a Log Cabin" 
' plan. Add your own windmill, usfng the "How to." 

* Home ecorwmtcs classes should enjoy using the "How to Make 
Jelly" recipe. 
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SUGGESTIONS 
PROJECTS 



FOR ACTION CONSTRUCTION ORIENTED 



Draw a map of the agricultural products m your immediate 
area. Show the various products by using symbols such as a 
cow, chicken, sugar beets, etc 

See if you can find a map of your area, or state, from an earlier 
time (1920 or 1930),, and make a comparison map of today. 
Try to show how the nunH)er of farms and towns has decreased 
Of increased over the years 

Make a chart showing changes m farming tools and equipment 
from prehistoric times to the present 

Write and produce a play which reflects some of the life-style, 
work ar\d pleasure activities of sod house families 

Make a diorama, or table top display, of a modern farm in your 
area Get toy machinery and animals to make it look real 
Show conservation practices, such as strip farming, ponds or 
shelter belts 

Plan a fait harvest festival and mvite farm people to exhibit 
%ome oi U>eir pnze garden and farm products potatoes, 
vegetables, flowers, corn, gram, etc 



SUGGESTIONS PGR LISTEN ING-OBSERVING ACTIVITIES 

• Examine the product map and the clinr>ate map of the region 
and look for relationships between them. Does climate affect 
what IS grown^ (map study and discussion) 

• How was the "Great Anr>erican Desert" concept developed, and 
why did It keep agrarians out of the reg<on^ What other factors 
kept farmers out of this region? (inquiry and discussion) 

• * If there had been nationwide television before 1900, how 

would It have benefited farm families and the agricultural 
industry? How does it help them today? (reflective thinking) 

• What IS the meaning behind the term "rugged individualism?"^ 
Why IS the treatment of individuals a national concern as much 
a< n state problem? How does all of this relate to the Bill of 
Rights? (value-seeking discussion) 

• What significance is there m land ownership, and why v\'2£ this 
so essential to the farmer? Dues the government exercise any 
controls on land ownership and use? (inquiry and ir«lysis) 

• Look at a map of your state and of other states m the region 
Can you see relationships between transportation routes and 
concentration of farm population? What towns arose because 
of this relationship' (map study-discusston) 

• Today's farmer is a big businessnwn How can he gain support 
for legislation when he is represented by so few congressmen 
and senators in Washington. D C ? (problem solving) 



SUGGESTIONS FOR RESEARCH-WRtTING REQUIREMENTS 



* Look up informat»on on "bonanza farming"' - - the people m- 
volved m »t, their successes and faHuros - - and wf jte a report for 
the class • 

* Select an important figure from the farmers' cooperative move- 
ment and write a btographtcai sketch of that person (Example 
Oliver Hudson Kelly, founder of the Grange ) 

* Do a series of reports on farm equipment from the days of the 
homesteaders up to the present 

* Find out about types of dress on the frontier and how clothing 
v^s made. Give a presentation, including sketches 

* Gather mformatton on social equality and democracy on the 
frontier. See if you can fmd out if society on the frontier was 
more free, or more confining, than in more settled areas This 
ts a possible topic for class debate 




AMERICAN ISSUES FORUM ACTIVITIES 

• AM of the Issues are b^^ic to the topic of Agriculture m 
America Start with Th« Founding f^aoplas who incorporated 
the ways of the American Indian into their agrarian pursuits,, 
then use Two Cantunas of Immigrants. It «s obvious that 
farmers helped structure many American values 

• "Rugged Individualism" {ninth month issue) can be an over- 
riding theme in discussion of the Amarican Family {eighth 
month), "Use and Abuse in the Land of Plentv (second month) 
and Work m Amarica (fiftn month) 

• Discuss govfernment involvement with agriculture through sub 
sidtes, regulations and control. Has go>^rnnrient involvement 
stifled private enterprise among farm people? 

• Where does a^i business fit mto the Binirmi of Amarica (sixth 
month) and Amarica in tha World (seventh month)? . Are 

, farmers m the region morally obli^ted to feed the world? ts 
that obligation more important than the preservation of natural 
resources an4 ecology? 

• Examine leisure time m America, and seek recreation activities 
that have roots in American rural living How are they being 
carried on toctey? 



o 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR RESOURCE REFERENCES 
TMcfwrs 

Everett Dick,, Tha Sod Housa Frontiar. New York, 1937 
Hiram M. Drache, Tha Challangt of tha Prairtas. Argo, 1970 
Gilbert Fite.Tha Farwwrs' Frontiar, 1865-1900. New York, 1966 

Studants 

Dorothy Levenso". Homastaadars and Indians. New York. 1971. 
Euwin Tunis, Frontiar Livir>g. Cleveland, 1961 
World Book Encylopedia, Field Enterprises Educational Series 
(Look up agriculture,, farm machinery, the Grange, Home- 
stead Act) 
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Farming was significant to the northern prairies. 
Great Plains 3Q,d Rocky Mountain region long be- 
fore people of European extraction reached the 
Atlantic Seaboard. --Mhe Hoe uiid the Horse on 
the Plains, Preston Holder has described how 
bands of prehistoric Native Americans developed 
horticultural villages a)o;ig river basiks and lake 
shores west of the Mississippi River. Fdr example, 
members of the seven Sioux "council fire" 
groups, that lived in the woodlands of northern 
Minnesota when they were "discovered" by 
Frenchmen m the 17th Century, practiced farm- 
ing Arikaras Caddoan peoples who entrenched 
themselves along the banks of the Missouri Rivpr-> 
cul tivated crops, and so did many other tribes that 
lived between the upper Mississippi River Valley 
and the Interior Basin, 

Even though Native Americans had demonstra 
ted the agricultural potential of the region,- non- 
Indian farmers were hesitant to settle west of the 
Mississippi River Valley during the first half of 
the 19th Century In most of the eastern states, 
farmers had formed a cutting edge for the west 
ward movement of Anglo American civilization, 
usually moving to the hinterland close behind fur 
traders and trappers. But west of the Mississipni 
they hesitated along the eastern fringe of the 
Great Plains for several reasons. One was that 
expiorprs whu pieceeded them described the araa 
west of the ninety eighth rneridir»n as a "Grnat 
American Desert," where non Indians would find 
It hard to survive. Another was that Indian tribes 
which roamed the Great Plains presented a for 
midable threat to anyone who might settle on 
their hunting grounds If these factors were not 



enough, the federal government set aside most of 
the and West as a "big reservation" for Indians 
during the I820's and 1830's and forbad its set- 
tlement by non-Indians. Accordingly, for nearly 
a quarter-century after farmers approached the 
eastern edge of the Great Plains they were reiuc 
tant to follow traders and trappers who had pre- 
ceeded them, y 

Beginning about the yea-- ^^840, however, far- 
mers began to cross the Great Plains. First, some 
moved .along the Oregon Trail to occupy farm 
sites in Qregon Country. Soon others moved to 
Utah, or followed the "49ers" into California. 
After mid-century, other agricultural groups mi- 
grated into New Mexico Territory and into the 
southern Rocky Mountain region. At the 1860 
census it was^cbvious that farmers were deter- 
mined to challenge the "Great American Desert." 

At that point, the main line of the farmers' 
frontier had advanced little beyond an imaginary 
line drawn as follows: from St. Paul through 
Worthington, Minnesota, to the southeastern 
counties of present Sr^th Dakota; southward 
along the western edge of the eastern tier of 
counties of Nebraska and Kansas; east along the 
Kansas-Oklahoma boundary line to the Arkansas- 
Oklahoma border and south on tHe eastern boun 
darv of Oklahoma to the Red River; up the Red a 
short distance, and from there southvyestward to 
the Rio Grande on a line running about fifty miles 
west of Fort Worth and San Antonio. In 1860, 
Minnesota, Kansas, Texas and C^-'^^uir„ji boasted 
nearly 90,000 farming establishments, but in the 
rest of the region vvest of the Mississippi River 
there were only about 20,000 farms that con- 
tained approximately seven and a half million 
acres of land. 

Suddenly the agrarian frontier began to sweep 
westward across the Great Plains. Although 
Indian wars were in progress, the "big reserva- 
iiun" established during the Jackson Period was 
being broken up with the "concentration" of 
Indians on small reservations. The "Great Ameri 
can Desert" concept began lo break down with 
the realization that both grazing and farming 
could survive on the Great Plains if man- 
aged with care. The growth of industrial cities in 
the eastern part of the United States provided 
markets for food crops, and so did the develop- 
ment of mining country in the northern Rockies 
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and Black Hills, the emergence of cattle and rail- 
road towns, and the presence of railroad builders, 
soldiers, etc. Meanwhile, the federal government 
stimulated agrarian settlement with the Home- 
stead Act of 1862, which allowed a settler to 
acquire 160 acres of land for fees amounting to 
about thirteen dollars, plus the occupancy of the 
land for five years. During the 1870's, the govern-- 
ment provided further opportunities for land 
acquisition in the Timber Culture Act, the Desert 
Land Act and other types of legislation. Farmers 
also, learned from the publicity campaigns of rail- 
road companies that the lands awarded as com-^ 
pen<5Ation for the construction of transcontinental 
rail systems were available for purchase at a cost 
of from two dollars and fifty cents to t^n dollars 
an acre. 




Western territories and states developed agen- 
cies to popularize the West at about the same 
tiiT^. Officials in Dakota Territory made their 
initial efforts to attract settlers in 1862; Nebraska 
formed an Immigration Association in 1864, and 
an Imp igration Bureau during 1870. Agencies 
such as these work'^d to reveal the agricultural 
value of the Great Plains, and to lure settlers west 
to develop them. 

Political troubles in Western Europe, plus 
crowded conditions in the eastern part of the 
United States, provided population to occupy the 
"Great American Desert" ds it was opened for 
settlement During the(l860's and 1870's, far 
mers took up most of t^e available land on the 
semi-arid praines and tiie lower Great Plains 
Those who occupied southern Minnesota and 
eastern Dakota raised soft spring wheat,, while 
those who moved to western Iowa anil eastern 




Nebraska planted corn.' AM-of tbem faced severe 
hardships: hail storms, prairie fires, droughts-ac- 
companied by grasshopper invasions, and a Panic - 
the Great Depression of 1873 - - that lasted well 
into the late 1870's. During some years there 
were more farmers moving east than west, but 
with assistance from state, territorial and private 
retief funds, plus special "grasshopper laws" 
(passed by Congress to prevent homesteaders 
from losing their lands for being away from them 
during brief periods of time), many held on and 
worked their way to the eastern fringe of the High 
Plains by about the year 1880. 

During the 1870's, a speciaj type of agrarian 
activity appeared along the Red River Valley of 
the North, in eastern North Dakota and north- 
western Minnesota. Two Northern Pacific Rail- 
road officials, named George Cass and' Benjamin 
Chaney, acquired nearly 8,000 acres from the 
land award given the Northern Pacific Railroad 
by Congress. They hired a man named Oliver 
Dalrymple, who recently ha^d proven that large- 
scale agriculture was plausible in the semi-arid 
West by producing nearly 50,^000 bushels of 
wheat on 2,300 acres near Hastings>Minnesota. 
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The three men imported Turkey Red Wheat * 
which was introduced rnto the United States by 
Mennonite immigrants during ihe early 1870's - • 
and set up the first "bonanJta farming" operation 
in the West. By applying techniques of corporate 
management to farming: they produced about 
75,000 bushels of wheat on their land by 1877. 
Others moved in, with money to invest where 
"land was king/' and by 1880 corporate managers 
produced approximately one and one-half n^iillion 
bushels in the Valley with modern agricultural 
equipment. Like most other "bonanza move- 
ments" in the West, "bonanza farming" was 




short-lived. The decline of farm prices during the 
1880's, droughts and blizzards, plus the ineffi- 
ciency of corporate farming operations ail con 
tributed to its demise. Even Dalrymple went 
broke, and the "bonanza movement" of the Red 
River Valley came to a disastrous end., While in 
progress, however, it had given publicity to wes- 
tern lands and had stimulated immigration by 
agrarian people. 

During the 1880's and I890's farmers"boomed" 
across central Dakota and western Nebraska, and 
seeded enormous acreages with hard Turkey 
wheat. Around the turn of the 20th fientury, 
substantial farm communities also took shape in 
western Dakota, as Indian tribes gave assent to 




the allotment of their communal lands and sur- 
rendered the surplus for non-Indian settlement 
Farmers moved into eastern Wyoming, Colorado 
and Montana to reinforce an earlier movertien^rof 
settlers into the northern Rocky Mountain rViin- 
ing kingdom. By 1910, most of ^he land be- 
tween the northern Mississippi River Valley and 
the Interior Basin that would produce crops with- 
out massive irrigation projects was under cultiva^ 
tion. 

The occupation of farmland between 1880 and 
1910 was accompanied by many of the same hard- 
ships that had troubled farmers on the prairies 
between 1860 and 1880. There were droughts, 
harsh winters and depression conditions during 
the late 1880's, then more droughts and a deep 
Panic, or depression, through the mid-1890's. 
Farmers were also vulnerable to exploitation by 
railroad companies and elevator owners, who 
charged high prices for their services, and to ex- 
cessive interest rates charged by bankers - - some- 
times as much as twenty per cent on farm loans. 

As farmers rushed into the region after the 
American Civil War, some banded together and 
tried to survive in communal colonies. A Hutter 
ite colony was established in a remote area west 
of Yankton, South Dakota, which survives today.. 
The Union Colony, set up around the town of 
Greeley, Colorado, through the organizational 
ability of Nathan Meeker (agrarian editor for the 
Wew York Tribune), pooled the resources of 
numerous people.. 
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^Yet, for the most part, farmers worked as indi- 
vidual entrepreneurs, and suffered gravely for the 
' lack of collective action. One of their main pro- 
blems was that they attempted to settle tracts of 
land that were too small to support subsistence 
farming on the "Great American Desert./' John 
Wesley Powell, the "Father of Reclamation, " 
conducted surveys during the 1870's and urged 
revisions- in land policy to provide larger farms. 
Eventually his insights gave rise to both enlarged 
hpmestead legislation and irrigation works, but at 
the time he wrote his reports most prospective 
settlers were deaf to his words of caution., Pro 
motional literature distributed by land salesmen 




ret^gsenting speculators and railroad companies 
seemed to suggest that farmirs could survive be- 
yond the , Mississippi River Valley without chanq- 
ing the techniques they had used throughout 
American history., 

the absence of any attempt by federal offi- 
cials to make adjustments in land policies to con- 
form to environmental conditions in the arid West, 
farmers suffered gravely from the hardships men- 
tioned above, and banded together in hopes of 
finding solutions for their problems. The first 
farmers' organization, the National Grange of the 
Patrons of Husbandry, was established by Oliver 
Hudson Kelly to encourage western farmers with 
a "psychological uplift." Kelly, a clerk employed 
by the Commissioner of Agriculture, was. dis- 
patched to southern states after the Civil War to 
try to identify reasons why southern agriculture 
did not revive during the Reconstruction Period. 




As he made his survey, he witnessed many of the 
same things ^hat troubled farmers around Elk 
River, Minnesota, where he had moved seventeen 
years earlier from Massachusetts. Farmers were 
lethargic; they needed psychological stimulation. 

The Grange, established under rules similar to 
those that governed the Masonic Order, never 
flowered into a bonafide bargaining agency.. But 
before it went into decline during the late 1870's, 
its leaders organized informational meetings for 
farmers from the Eastern Seaboard to the Rocky 
Mountains; they set up cooperative buying and 
selling centers; and they encouraged Grange mem- 
bers to vote for candidates for public office who 
were sympathetic with farmers' problems. In 
addition. Grange leaders inspired western farmers 
to recapture the sense of importance that they 
had lost as they compared their lives to those who 
enjoyed the benefits of the eastern Industrial 
Revolution. 
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The Grange served as a major force for only 
about a decade after the establishment of its 
cuM:»titution in 1867. People drifted away fol- 
lowing the return of high prices and favorable 
natural conditions in the late 1870's. However, 
farmers who had belonged to Grange chapters 
became aware of the wfsdom of collective bargain 
ing. They had seen the need to work together in 
competition with ' eastern industrial leaders and 
labor groups for a ^Jr share in the nation^s 
wealth. Accordingly, many of them joined the 
ranks of the national Greenback Party, formed in 
1878, which tried to solve the monetary problems 
of the nation through the inflation of currency, 
and^ after the dpHme of the Greenbackers/armers 
flocked to the banner of the People's Party. 




Shaped from "Southern Alliance" and "Northern 
Alliance"' movements m the early 1880'$, the 
"Populist Movement" became a major force in 
the nation after its members assembled at Omaha, 
Nebraska, in 1892, to draft a political platform. 
Populist leaders called upon the federal govern 
ment to intervene on behalf of western farmers 
and Silver miners to prevent their exploitation by 
mdustrial, financial and transportation barons, 
and to give specia! consideration to the plight of 
western farmers through congressional legislation. 
For example,, they demanded the government 
Ovvnership and operation of railroads; the organi 
/ation of the national banking system to loan 
money at ^ow interest rates, a graduated income 
tax, more democratic government, monetary re 
visions and various other changes they felt would 
help their constituents 




The Populists went down to defeat in 1896, 
when their presidential candidate, William Jen- 
nings Bryan, lost the election to William McKinley, 
but the efforts of Populist leaders were not 
wasted. For one thing, participation in the Peo- 
ple's Party proved the wisdom of collective bar- 
gaining, and farmers have continued to work to- 
gether in defense of their needs through various 
organization^^ever since: the National Farm 
BjLireatr' federation, the Grange, the Farmers 
Union, the National Farmers Organization, and 
several others. More significantly, every plank in 
the Omaha Platform of 1892 has produced feder- 
al legislation in the 20th Century, except for the 
one that called for the socialization of transporta- 
tion systems, and the underlying purposes of 
Populism have been perpetuated by western con- 
gressional leaders. Major farm spokesmen who 
have carried on the work begun by Bryan have 
included George Norris of Nebraska; Peter Nor- 
beck and George McGovern from South Dakota; 
Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota; and Burton K. 
Wheeler and Mike Mansfield of Montana. 




Through the help of such political leaders as 
these, western farmers have used their collective 
voting strength to gam special considerations from 
the federal government. They have eceiwed ad- 
vantageous farm loan plans, direct relief in times 
of depression and price supports based upon a 
"farm parity" system set up between *he world 
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wars. Farmers were, to a large degree, responsible 
for the passing of the Carey Act of 1894, through 
which Congress offered up to one million acres of 
public land to any state that would support irriga 
tion and encourage the occupalion of reclaimed 
land, and farmers backed the Reclamation Act of 
1902, which created a rotating fund to support 
the development of massive irrigation woi^ks. 
Farmers have also demanded and received federal 
funding for soil conservation projects, such as the 
construction of dams, contouring of farms to pre- 
serve top soil and the planting of shelter belts to 
prevent erosion during periods of drought, etc.. 

Ironically, even though western farmers have 
been at the forefront in collective bargaining, and 
have been accused by others of "standing tall at 
the public trough," they have retained the spirit 
of individualism that distinguished frontiersmen 
throughout American history. It has been the 
family farmer that has fed the nation since its es 
tablishment;; it has been the individual farmer, 
more than any other American citizen, that has 
perpetuated the ideal of free enterprise in the 
Western Hemisphere. 
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Land ceded to the United States after the war 
with the Sac and Fox Indians, known as the 
"Black Hawk Purchase/' was thought to be "the 
best part of Iowa/' according to Cyrenus Cole's 
Iowa Through the Years. When the Sac and Fox 
vacated their land west of the Mississippi River in 
1833, settlers rushed in and took possession of 
fertile farnnlands. Since land office officials were 
slow to open land in the region for settlement, 
many early farmers "squatted" on public domain. 

Squatters were technically law violators, but 
they felt they had a right to occupy lands as they 
were vacated by Indians, even though they had 
not been surveyed and opened for settlement. To 
protect their extra legal holdings, squatters united 
at the local level. Strife over conflicting claims, 
and the threat of intrusion by land speculators, 
sometimes led to violence. Cabins were destroyed, 
and the lives of settlers were in jeopardy. Many 
claims associations, or land clubs, were loosely 
knit, but some became well organized, with 
elected officers who recorded claims, defined 
boundaries and supervised sales and mortgages. 
That the activities of these clubs were in the best 
interest of their members, and beneficial to web- 
tern development^ is evident in the fact that they 
were recognized by the Supreme Court of Iowa 
Territory.. 

When land offices opened in the Territory in 
1838, squatters feared that speculators woiild buy 
up their land, together with their improvements, 
as soon as federal officials completed their sur 

veys Claims associations resisted the purchase 
of such land, sometimes through the use of force, 
and were able to gam the cooperation of land of 
fice registers and receivers, many of whom of- 



fered squatters the first chance to buy the land 
they occupied at the price of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per acre. 

Claim jumping was considered a high crime 
on the frontier, and if an association fnember was 
threatened by a "jumper," he took his problem 
to the association "court." The "culprit" was 
usually told to leave the area, and, if he refused to 
go, the court made his life miserable by destroy 
ing his property and threatening him with physi- 
cal injury.. Murder seldom occurred, because few 
claim jumpers were courageous enough to risk the 
wrath of the associations, and moved on instead. 

Public sentiment was not always on the side of 
the claims associations., Some people supported 
newcomers who tried to take over squatters' 
farmsites, for the squatters held no legal claim to 
their farms. Sometimes speculators and others 
who opposed the claims clubs organized their 
own associations in self-defense. 

After Congress passed the Pre Emption Act of 
1841, and offered squatters the first chance to 
buy the lands that they had occupied and im 
proved prior to iheir sun.'ey. the need for claim*; 
associations disappeared, and they were disband 
ed.. But like the vigilance committees and stock- 
men's associations, which were later established 
in the absense of effective government on the 
miners' and cattlemen's frontiers, the Iowa claims 
associations served the important function of pro 
vidmg a form of law and order tor agricultural 
pioneers "m places and under conditions,"' ac 
cording to Cole, "where temptations to reckless 
ness and lawlessness were greatest/' The means 
of self defense through organization at the local 
level among Iowa farmers were employed later by 
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farmers in other states For example, pioneers m 
Nebidskd formed simildr organizations to defend 
their homesteads against "cJaim jumpers" when 
they found it necessary to leave their lands for 
brief ppriods of time m post Civil War years. 



4. Compare claims associations with vigilance 
committees and stockmen's associations. Did 
they serve an important function^ 



Discussion Topics 

1. Why did squatters in Iowa find it necessary to 
form claims associations^ Why did they fear 
speculators^ 

2 Some claims association transactions were rec 
ognizcd by the Iowa Territory Supreme Court ' 
What does this show us about the transactions? 

3. What usually happened to a "claim jumper?" 
Why was he considered a criminal by the claims 
associations^ 



Vocabulary Building 

Technically 

Vacated 

Strife 

Jeopardy 

Culprit 

Public sentiment 
"Claim jumper" 
Prior 
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From the founding of the United States to the 
American Civil War, farmers worked almost con 
ttnuously without success to convince Congress- 
men to award free land to bonafide settlers who 
developed farmsites along the frontier.. Finally, 
in 1862, they were successful because a substan 
tial bloc of opponents to free land legislation 
Withdrew from the Union to join the Confederacy. 
The Homestead Act provided that any family 
head who was at least twenty one years of age was 
entitled to as much 5s 160 jcrss of land. He, or 
she, had to be a United States citizen or show 
evidence of the intention to become, a citizen. 
The application for land was called "filing," and 
the homesteader was allowed six months fiorn 
the aate of "filing" to move onto his or her land 
and begin to make tniprovements. The home 
steader was required to swear that the land was 
for personal use, and was expected to occupy it 
for a period of at least five years. 

After five years of continuous occupation, the 
homesteader could take out final papers and re 
ceive patent on the land This process was called 
"proving up." Almost corjtjr^ruouo occupatton was 
necessary except when Congress made special 
concessions m times of stress. During the 1870's, 
for example, "grasshopper laws" permitted a 
homesteader to leave his or her farm for consider 
able periods when crof)S were "hoppered" with 
out losing a claim. The homesteader was re 
quired to pay minimal fees for "filing"' and "prov 
mg up" in order to cover the costs of running the 
land offices and surveying the land. 



Homesteaders were frequently compelled to 
defend their claims against intruders who had no 
interest except financial gain. Speculators filed 
claims in their own names or hired others to file 
for them with the intention of selling the land for 
a profit as soon as possible. "Claim jumpers" 
worked m most areas to take over farmsites 
whenever homesteaders were not present to de- 
fend them. Homestead "locators/' who served 
to help farmers find suitable sites, sometimes di- 
rected their clients to rough lands in order to re- 
serve the best sites for themselves. "Contest 
sharks/' lawyers who ostensibly represented home- 
steaders in legal proceedings that involved con- 
tests between claimants, used their offices to 
acquire land title by unscrupulous means. The 
principal device used by bonafide settlers to de- 
fend themselves against such self seekers as these 
was the "claims club" a local, cooperative 
agency set up to protect the interests of people 
who appeared on the frontier to farm the land.. 

Any homesteader who desired to secure title 
to his land before his five-year residency was com- 
plete was allowed to do so by paying one dollar 
and twenty five cents per acre after living on it 
for a period of from six months to a year. This 
procedure was called "commutation." A home- 
steader could also sell nis land to someone else. 
ThiS was Cdiled "relinquishment/' The price 
varied according to the improvements he had 
made on his farm before he decided to give it up. 

There were weaknesses m the Homestead Act. 
For one thing, a farm comprised of 160 acres was 
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not large enough to support a family in many 
areas on the "Great American Desert" unless it 
was irrigated. Federal officials found it necessary 
to classify farms, and to distribute them m sizes 
according to how they would be used. Another 
weakness, described by historian Everett Dick in 
the Lure of the Land, was that the rules of the 
Act "made farming seem vary simple and success 
a certainty." Assuming that homesteading was a 
"sure-fire thing," inexperienced settlers moved 
west to face drought, blizzards, grasshoppers, and 
prairie fires and then to give up and return hofne. 

Many homesteaders who braved the natural 
hazards of the West were in time discouraged by 
factors that did not become apparent until after 
they set up their homes and broke their lands. 
Loneliness, which was especially demoralizing to 
farm wives, caused many families to give up., 
' Banking practices made it impo^ible for many 
settlers to survive. Those who went into debt to 
set up their farms, then found it necessary to bor- 
row more money during periods of drought or 
depression, soon discovered that their homesteads 
could not support families and produce profit to 
pay exorbitant interest rates, too. When loneli- 
ness and financial losses reduced the homesteader 
to abject poverty, he had either to return to the 
East or to fmd another farmsite and start over 
again. One settler, who moved from Illinois to 
eastern Nebraska during the early 1870's, "busted" 
several times, and opened up approximately 1,000 
acres along the prairie frontier before he died in 
disillusionment along the Red River Valley of the 
North, 

Regardless of its weaknesses, the Homestead 
Act did offer "land to the landless" for over 
three quarters of a century.. In the eastern United 
States, in the South and in Europe, people wel- 
comed the news of free land. Though many of 
them were ignorant of the hardships they would 
face and many were defeated by the harshness of 
the prairies and Gr^at Plains, some survived and 
made an enormous contribution to the develop- 
ment of the Western Frontier and Upper Missouri 
region. 



3. Discuss the weaknesses of the Homestead Act. 
How was it later changed to eliminate some of 
the weaknesses^ 

4. Besides free land, what else was needed in order 
to succeed as a homesteader? Why was this 
important? 

5. See if any of your relatives were homesteaders. 
When did they settle on the frontier? 



Vocabulary Building 

"Filing" 

"Proving Up" 

"Commutations" 

Exorbitant 

Mininf>al 

Unscrupulous 

Bonafide 

Relinquishment 

"Busted" 

"Hoppered" 



Discussion Topics 

1, List the provisions of the Homestead Act. Why 
do you think this Act ckew so many people to 
the frontier^ 

2. What were speculators, "locators" and "contest 
sharks^" How did they sometimes harm the 
homesteaders^ 
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Like pioneers in the eastern part of the United 
States who used the timber they cleared from the 
land for building their homes, settlers on the 
prairie employed the material at hand to construct 
shelters.. Dugouts and sod houses were built from 
earth of the prairie as the edge of settlement crept 
westward from the Mississippi River Drainage 
Basin and timber became scarce. 

The dugout, can/ed in the side of a hil! or ra 
vine, usually came first. The pioneer family lived 
in a covered wagon as it was under construction^ 
Rails or posts were used to make a door frame 
and a window. The front wan was built from 
square cut turf, or logs, if they were available. A 
roof extending back to the hill was made of poles 
or logs and was covered with a layer of dirt and 
prairie grass. The settler often dug a trench 
around the dwelling to carry off water, which ac 
cumulated during rainstorms. 

Dugouts were always dirty; the wives of home 
steaders objected to living in a^"hole m the ground 
like a prairie dog" as Everett Dick has noted in 
The Sod House Frontier, During rainstorms, the 
roofs leaked and sometimes collapsed, burying 
people inside. But they were inexpensive to 
build One minister m Nebraska reported expend 
itures of only two dollars and seventy eight cents 

After dwelling for a few years m a dugout, the 
pioneer family usudNy moved to d house above 
the ground and used the dugout to house live 
stock or for bome other purpose. Many built sod 
houses made of "earthen bricks" about three feet 
long The bricks were carried to the site of the 
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house and placed side by side around a founda 
tion, leaving a space for a door, C»'acks between 
the bricks were filled with dirt, as the walls were 
built up high enough to allow people to move 
about inside. A door frame and windows were 
put in at proper places. Rafters made of poles 
were covered with sheets of sod, or with lumber, 
if the settler could affort it. The sod house was 
divided into rooms by quilts, or old carpets, -and 
the windows and doors were covered with buffalo 
robes or blankets. Furniture was crude - -■- made 
of Mdil kegs, soap boxes and packing crates. There 
was little light or ventilation inside. Wives com- 
plained because they could not keep the floors 
clean, because dirt filtered down from the roof 
and because water poured in whenever a rain- 
storm lasted for more than a few hours. One 
prairie woman remembered frying pancakes with 
someone holding an umbrella over her and the 
stove. In case of sickness, someone had to hold an 
umbrella over the patient in bed. One old settler 
recalled that his family was unable to kneel during 
family prayers because of puddles on the floor. 

With the extraordinary optimism that charac^ 
terized most American pioneers, sod house dwel- 
lers emphasized the advantages of their homes. 
For example, they were "cool in summer and 
warm in winter." They withstood the force of 
the winds that swept down from the Great Plains 
jnd were never threatened witfi destruction by 
prdirie fires One Nebraska farm wife, named 
Hdttie Leeper, who whitewashed the interior < 
walls of her sod house, and swefDt the dirt floor 
clean every day, boasted that "we live just as good 
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as they do in Chicago " The sod house was harder 
to construct than a dugout, but Jt lasted longer 
and was more habitable, and was used by most of 
the early settlers on the prairies, In 1876, the 
Centennial historian of Butler County, Nebraska, 
stated that over nine-tenths of the county's citi 
^ens had at one time lived in homes constructed 
of oarth. 

Sod structures were used not only as homes, 
but also as blacksmith shops, post offices and even 
boarding houses. They sheltered livestock, and 
served as corrals, corn cribs and even wind 
breaks In Dakota Territory, settlers sometimes 
built sod forts for protection against Indian at 
tacks In the face of an attack, one group of set 
tiers built a wall four feet thick and seven feet 
high around a fifty yard square in two day's time. 

"Thus It can be seen that the sod of the prairie 
served an indispensable function as material for 
sheltering the homesteader's family and his live- 
stock, protecting him from danger and crudely 
supplying his fencing needs," Professor Dick has 
exclaimed. The humble sod house, made from 
the earth of the prairie where they settled, dem- 
strated the ingenuity of American homesteaders. 
They used the materials available, adapting their 
families and desires to the characteristics of the 
environment. Though its disadvantages were 
numerous, the sod house did provide shelter and 
comfort in the gradually progressing Western 
Frontier and Upper Missouri region. 



Discussion Topics 

1. What was the mam reason for building dugouts 
and sod houses? What advantages did they 
have** 

2. Discuss the things that would make an earth 
house an unpleasant home. 

3 Find out if any of the early settlers m your 
community lived in dugouts or sod houses. 

4. List other uses that homesteaders found for 
sod. 

5. Discuss the family unit as it lived in a dugout 
or sod house. How would each member look 
at the home? Do you think they were happy 
or sad people^ 



Vocabulary Building 

Employed 
Ravine 

Indispen^ble 
Ventilation 
Dugout 
Filtered 
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The Patrons of H usbandry 
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During the 1860's, farmers began to view them- 
selves as an oppressed group in Ame^rican society. 
After mid century, they had seen the predominant 
position that they had always held in national 
politics slip away because of , the rise of an influ- 
ential industrial bloc in the eastern states. They 
faced financial hardships, loneliness and adverse 
natural conditions along the frontier. In order to 
defend themselves against financial exploitation, 
they banded together in the Grange - - an organi- 
zation founded by Oliver Hudson Kelly in 1867 
for the purpose of drawing all the farmers of the 
nation together. The heyday of the organization 
was short lived, but while it lasted its influence 
"spread like a prairie fire," 

The principal reason for the Grange's great 
popularity on the frontier was the farmers' 
poverty. The Panic in 1873 compounded the 
problems that settlers already faced. Searching 
for explanations for their condition, they identi 
fied groups that sapped their meager earnings and 
reached the conclusion that their principal ene 
mies were railroaders and middle men. Rail 
readers, who at first were welcomed enthusiasti- 
cally on the frontier,, were identified as the ene 
mies of farmers because they "charged all the 
traffic would bear" for shippir^ services. Middle 
men seemed to exploit farmers, as they earned 
plush livings^ by exporting produce and importing 
manufactured goods, without making tangible 
contributions to American life. To make things 
worse,^ fdrmers usudHy had to buy manufactured 
goods on credit, and the profits that were not 
taken by railroaders and middle men went to 
bankers iri exorbitant interest rates The Grange, 
known officuiily as the Order of the Patrons of 



Husbandry, drew isolated farmers together, edu- 
cated them about conditions they faced, and 
taught them' to "bargain collectively." The or- 
ganization had national, state and local chapters' 
(known as Granges) to which both men and wo- 
men could belong for minimal annual fees.* 

The three main areas in which the Patrons of 
Husbandry exerted influence were educational, 
business and social, fn the area of education, 
an effort was made to persuade members to study 
the problems of farm dwellers - - soil tillage, crop 
production and animal husbandry. By attending 
Grange meetings, husbands and wives were set to 
thinking and reading, and were inspired to seek 
more knowledge and improve themselves. Educa- 
tion of farm children was also part of the plan. 
Granges worked for better educational facilities, 
and for agricultural and practical education in the 
common schools. 

In the area of business, the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry concentrated upon cooperative buying 
and selling. Cooperative buying was quite suc- 
cessful, once manufacturers were persuaded to 
deal directly Vvith Grange representatives rather 
than with middle-men. This brought great savings 
to the Grangers, as well as increased sales for the 
manufacturers. For example, reapers which pre- 
viously cost S275 retail sold foi- $175 through 
Grange cooperative stores. Wagons dropped from 
SI 50 to S90, and sewing machines were reduced 
in price as much as forty percent. Middle-men 
cut their prices in order to destroy Grange com 
petition, but according to historian Everett Dick, 
in The Sod House Frontier, "the experiment was 
so successful with implements, it soon carried 
over to groceries and other supplies. Montgomery 
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Ward and Company of Chicago was organized m 
1872 as the original wholesale Grange supply 
house." Generally, cooperative selling was not so 
successful, partly because most Grangers were ig 
norant of the intricacies of commercial life, and 
also because Grange cooperatives possessed limited 
capital., Ventures in livestock marketing, gram 
sales and insurance succeeded for a short time, , 
but in the end the experiment failed. 

Perhaps the most beneficial effect of the Grange 
was in the area of social activity. The monotony 
and isolation of frontier farm life were broken up 
by monthly Grange meetings, where discussions 
about common problems gave rural people a 
sense of unity and optimism. Social relaxation 
was also provided by such activities as oyster-feed 
suppers, arranged by leaders of local Granges, 
Each family brought milk and big kettles; Grange 
leaders paid for oysters and crackers out of the 
chapter's treasury. The supper was followed by 
songs, debates and recitations, which broke the ^ 
drudgery of frontier existence. 

Grange meetings were usually held in rural/ 
school houses, although some chapters were pros- 
perous enough to build their own Grange ha(ls 
(some of which are still in use today),: Grange 
chapters also arranged annual picnics between 
planting time and harvest. Local Granges cooper- 
ated to sponsor contests, speeches, gam^s and 
basket socials. Each local organization flew its 
own banner with its own motto emblazoned on 
the front, and the members were sometimes enter- 
tained by the music of marching bands. 

The influence of the Patrons of Husbandry de- 
dined in national importance when prosperity 
and good weather returned during the late 1870's. 
Accordingly, it was a major feature along the 
farmers' frontier for only about a decade. Yet, 
the experience had lingering effects. Individualis- 
tic farmers learned the value of joining forces. 
As Dick has pointed out, "probably no other 
social force has risen in American life which has 
been more helpful in raising the rural folk to a 
higher plane of living, in inspiring courage and 
seff-confidence and in relieving the stark loneli- 
ness of the isolated farm family" than the Patrons 
of Husbandry, 

In the 20th Century, the Grange Movement 
has remained active in the region under study, 
along with several other significant farm organiza- 
tions: the "conservative" Farm Bureau and the 
more "radical" Farmers Union and National Far 
mers Organization; the "socialistic" Nonpartisan 
League; the Farm Holiday Association that pro 
moted marketing strikes during the Great Dopres 
sjon of the 1930's; the "semi Marxist" United 
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Farmers League; plus countless other local "social 
clubs" that have drawn farmers together to pro- 
vide information and to offer social opportunities 

The practice of collective action among farmers, 
originally introduced by Gidnge leaders, has also 
led to the formation of numerous associations 
created to provide special services - - rural tele 
phone service,, rural. electrification, marketing ser 
vice for dairy products and,cooperative gram sales.. 

Discussion Topics \ 

1 . Why were farmers suspicious of railroaders and 
middle-men? How did these groups take ad 
vantage of farmers? 

2. Discuss the three areas in which the Grange 
aided farrtiers in the 1870's, 

3. Which Grange activity was the most beneficial 
to farmers? Why was this so? 

4.. Why did the Grange decline in importance? 
How IS this linked to the reason for its earlier 
strength? 

5, Do 70U think the Grange had any long lasting 
effect on farmers of the frontier? Did it lead to 
any other farmers' alliances? 

6. Look up information on more recent farmers' 
movements. What have been their aims? 

Vocabulary Building 

Patrons of Husbandry 
Panic 

Bargain Collectively 

Tangible 

Emblazoned 

Drudgery 

Rural 
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Most of the pioneer farmers who settled be- 
tween the Upper Mississippi River Valley and the 
Interior Basm during tKe last half of tfje 19th 
Century moved into the region as individual pio- 
neers or as members of small groups that immi-: 
grated from states between the Mississippi and the 
Appalachian Mountains However,^ some arrived 
as members of foreign groups to create agricul 
tural colonies 

The Amana Colonies, established m Iowa during 
the 1850's,were peopled by members of a German 
religious sect called "The Community of True 
Inspiration" (later the Amana Society) whose for- 
bears had migrated to the area arouna Buffalo, 
New York, to escape persecution. As the Colony 
grew in New York, a committee selected land 
along the Iowa River and laid out six village sites 
for occupation by members of the Society. Vir 
tually self supporting until the late 1920's, the 
Colonies held all property m common, and fami- 
lies were assigned to living quarter^; in Society 
liouses. Farmmg, cabmet and vvagon making, 
weaving and flour milling were the main occupa- 
tions of Colony members until communal living 
became economically and socially impractical,^ 
the old order "gave way"' in the I930's. Members 
of the Society are still united* by their religious 
beliefs, however. Today the Amana Heritage 
Society maintains a museum in Amana, Iowa, 
that houses the documents, heirlooms, industrial 
artifacts and cultural treasures of the Colonies' 
unique history. 
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Mennonites were German speakers who came 
from Russia. They emigrated in 1874 and moved to 
the American frontier, mte^^mg to homestead m 
Kansas. But representatives Af the Dakota Com 
mission of Immigration persuaded many of them 
to settle in the James River Valley, and they be 
came resijiJents of South Dakota instead 

Hutteriites, a similar group, kept their own 
language and forms of dress and have continued 
to practipe communal living down to the present. 
Because pf their resistance to dcculturatton, trtey 
have always been treated with suspicion by their 
neighbors, but ridicule has not discouraged them. 
South Dakota Hutterites have been successful m 
persuading the state government to recognize 
their right to keep their children out of the pubhc 
schools for religious reasons, and they have been 
allowed to avoid paying taxes on the same basis 
While traveling across eastern South Dakota, one 
can occasionally see groups of Hutterites wo 
men in long black skirts with flowered aprons and 
kerchiefs, men in somber black clothing and 
beards, speaking their German dialect. Today 
they farm with modern machinery, ride in auto 
mobiles and enjoy other benefits through contact 
With business communities adjacent to their set 
tlements. Yet they continue to livedustere lives, 
wash their clothes by hand, and dwell in cofTim'un 
ity "apartments."' 

Scandinavians have not been as consf^icuous 
as Annana settlers, Mennonites or Hutterites, but 
across Minnesota, lowa.the Dakotos and Nebraska 
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they have been as clannish and as determined to 
retain the cultural practices of the "old country/' 
In Giants in the Earth, 0 E. Rolvaag has revealed 
the determination with which they established 
• themselves as prairie pioneers. In many commun 
ities across the region under study, Swedes, Nor 
wegtans and Danes continue to speak their native 
languages, eat the delicacies of the "old country," 
hold folk festivals, etc.. 

After the Civil War, groups of Blacks also nni 
grated lo the frontier During the peak years of 
settlement in Nebraska, about seventy Black 
homesteaders settled in one area and had their 
own post office and general store. Their commun- 
ity, called De Witty, in Cherry County, survived 
for approximately ^thirty years. Recently sub- 
stantial Black populations have also appeared in 
urban centers Omaha,^ Minneapolis, St, Pau', 
Denver and Des Momes. 

The population of Colorado has been embel 
itshed if/ substantial numbers of Chicanes, and the 
societies of several states have included small 
numbers of Oriental people. At one time there 
were "China Towns" in Helena, Montan^,^ for 
example, and in Deadwood, South Dakota. 'iViost 
Oriental immigrants were Chinese, who came to 
build railroads or to work in service industries in 
mining communities. Slavic groups also moved in 
to escape the problems>of Eastern Europe around 
the turn of the 20tt< Century The non-Indian 



society of the region is comprised of peoples of 
various extractions with a wide variety of cultural 
proclivities In truth, thpre is no "dominant 
society." 

Discussion Topics 

1. What contributions have been made by colonies 
on the frontier^ Where did most of the mem- 
bers come from? 

2 Look up information on colonies formed by 
people from the eastern United States. (Union 
Colony in Colorado, for example), 

3 1 he Mormons, who colonized Utah, are unique 
to the region. Find information on their his- 
tory. 

4. See if you c^n find out the nationalities of the 
early settlers of your community. Were there 
any colonies among these early settlers'^ What 
ethnic groups are represented in your commun- 
ity today? 

Vocabulary Building 

Colony 

Delicacies 

Hutterites 

Austere 

Acculturation 

Conspicuous 

Proclivities 

( 
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GARDEN GAHE 



The answers to these questior-s art w if^ names of trees, flowers ^nd 
veqetaDlps.: Choose your ansv;G^•^. h-vAw the colj^n at the rinht. 





A body of v/ater? 


Carr ots \ \arats } 


2.: 


Shepherds watch them? 


Peas 


3. 


A traveling Hebrew? 


Box Elder 


4. 


They mark the march of time? 


Beets 


5. 


Found in a sinking boat? 


Hay 


6.: 


Has a smart, neat 'appearance? 


Dates 


7. 


Is in the alphabet? 


Phlox 


3. 


Knows "Old Man River?" 


Leeks 


9. 


Necessary to a book? 


Wande»^inq Jew 


10. 


Weight of a diamond? 


Spruce 


11. 


^Watciiing your '-s and Q's? 


Yew (U) 


12. 


A square old tree? 




13. 


A tired root? 


Leaves 
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Bonanza Farming 
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Throughout most of American history, frontier 
farming was an enterprise for individual settlers, 
but m the Red River Valley of the North a new 
concept was introduced: "Bonanza Farming," 
the application of corporate techniques to agncul 
ture. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad had been given 
an mordinantly large land grant by the federal 
government for the construction of a ^^rthern 
transcontinental route, and more than ™10,000 
acres were located in Dakotd Territory. wWen the 
Northern Pacific failed during the Panic of 1873, 
large acreages in this grant became available to 
stockholders, who realized that the only way tf)ev 
could recover tfieir investments was througf) land 
development The ferli^e land in the Red River 
Valley productive, treeless, flat and nearly all 
tillable soil appeared to be suitable for cultiva 
tion by using large scale machinery, professional 
management and large amounts of capital and 
cheap labor The result was the first "Bonanza 
Farm" in the West 

James B Power, a Northern Pacific official, 
conceived the idea of "Bonanza Farming,"' ac 
cording to Hiram Drache's The Day of the Bonan- 
za, and in 1874 he persuaded two Northern Paci 
fic directors, George W, Cass and Benjamin P. 
Chanev, to invest in 13,440 acres near present 
Casselton, North Dakota. Tower's intention was 
to use the farm as advertisement to attract settlers 
to the region. The three men employed Oliver 
Dalrymi le, a Minnesota wheat farmer who had 
earlier u.ed advanced techniques but had failed 
through speculation in the gram trade. Dalrymple 
soon became known as "Mr. Bonanza," and sub 
sequently gained title to the Cass Chaney farm 
and controlled more than 30,000 acres of land. 
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"Bonanza Farms" required large numbers of 
laborers for brief periods. Hired on a monthly 
basis, most of them received approximately one 
dollar a day plus room and board. At first; the/ 
came from the South, and from large cities si>ch 
as St. Louis, Chicago, St, Pauf or Omaha, but 
later many were hired from small farms in the re-^ 
gion. brache noted that at the height of his suc- 
cess in 1884, Dalrymple had an "army" of 1,000 
men operating 200 reapers pulled by 80p horses. / 
They threshed with thirty steam operated separy 
tors and produced a yield of 600,000 bushels of 
wheat from hisi30,000 acres of land. 

Such a large^abor force required strict control 
and supervision, because many of *the workers 
were not trained for farm work and needed gui- 
dance in handling both animals and machinery. 
Managers realized that the best way to keep the 
men under control was to "work them hard, and 
to feed them well." Next to wages, food imposed 
the greatest expense on '"Bonanza Farms." A 
typical mid-day meal during harvest included 
corned beef and salt pork, boiled potatoes and 
baked beans, stewed turnips and pickles, coffee, 
tea, milk and sugar, hot o'r cold bread, cookies, 
doughnuts sind two kinds of pie. Breakfast was 
served at ^00 a,m , dinner at noon (with a full 
tour's ^oak for men and horses to rest) and sup- 
per at 7 30 p.m. Managers also proviSed mid- 
morning and mid-afternoon lunches. 

Laborers worked ten hours a day during plow- 
ing, seeding and haying and thirteen hours a day 
during harvesting and threshing. No work was re- 
quired on Sundays unless time had been lost 
earlier in the week due to bad weather. Most farm 
managers were strict in enforcing observance of 
the Sabbath and established rules of conduct for 
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the men to follow, Datus C Smith, of the Clover 
lea Bonanza, posted the following regulations, no 
liquor, lights out at 9:00 p m. (10:00 p.m. on 
.Saturdays), no firearms without permission, 
"scuffling" permitted outside only, use proper 
speech and habits, and anyone with a complaint 
should see the man who hired him. Generally 
there was little trouble with "Bonanza" workers, 
management was strict and laborers were well 
behaved. 

Most "Bonanza" managers provided good lodg 
mg facilities because early experiments with cook 
mg and sleeping outdoors caused illness, and sick 
men were expensive to care for and could not 
work as effectively as healthy men. Characteristi- 
cally, bunkhouses and dormitories were more 
comfortable than family farmhouses of the same 
period, although they became crowded and messy 
during busy' seasons when extra men were hired 
to complete the harvest. Several of the largest 
farms even provided hot water for baths. The 
facilities were very expensive to build,^ but, in the 
long run, the cost was worthwhile because com- 
forcible workers performed efficiently and pro- 
duCv-^d maximum profits for investors. 

The principal reasons for the success of "Bon 
anza Farms"' in the 1870's and early 1880's in 
eluded the availability of cheap land, a demand 
for wheat, favorable weather conditions and a 
steady supply of modern farm machine y. 

During the late 1880's and early I890's, 
"Bonanza Farmiing" went into decline because 
the cost of land went up as the price of Wheat 
went down. In addition, profits were drained by 
land taxes and increased labor costs as production 
diminished due to drought. As a result, investors 
in corporate farms went bankrupt, and they were 
replaced by subsistence farmers. 

The "Bonanza Farms" accomplished the pur 
pose for which they were originally created,, 
nevertheless They revealed the production poten 
tial of lands situated between the prainos of Mm 
nesota and Iowa and the Rocky Mountains,^ and 
precipitated the rapid immigration of thousands 
of settlers. 

In a sense, "Bonanza Farming" has been re 
vived in the region under study since Worid War 
II. Most western" states have reported alarming 
declines in family farming, and rapid increases in 
consolidated farming operations supported by 
absentee investment. Some observers complain 
that this trend has led to inefficiency, careless 
land use planning and the erosion of rural culture, 
but it has become inevitable for the ^act that small 
acreages can no longer provide adf?qudte hvuujs 
for subsistence farmers 



Discussion Topics 

1, What things made the rise of "Bonanza Farm 
ing"^ possible^ 

2. Why were James B.Power and Oliver Dalrymple 
important to "Bonanza Farming^"' 

3 Describe what you think the working condi 
tions would be for laborers on the "Bonanza 
Farms. 

4. Discuss the success and decline of "Bo jnza 
Farming." Can you relate "Bonanza Farming" 
to corporation farming taking place todays 

Vocabulary Buildmg 

"Bonanza Farming" 

Land Grant 

Efficiency 

Threshing 

Lodging 

Tillable 

Potential 

Subsistence Farming 
Inordinantly 




Pioneers on the farmers' frontier faced isola 
tion, boredom and loneliness, and for this reason 
they were inchned to spend leisure hours visiting 
their neighbors. Since nearly all homesteaders 
were poor, it was not in bad taste for visitors to 
bring butter, flour, meat,^ or eggs to supplement a 
meal provided by their hosts, and sometimes even 
to offer labor in support of a "bee." Frequently, 
neighbors congregated to participate in house 
raisings or barn raisings for newcomers, or to, in 
some way, help a neighbor overcome misfortunes 
If a husband died, became sick or fell behmd in 
his work, for example, neighbors assembled to 
help with plowing, hauling wood, planting crops, 
etc. The men worked all day as the women pre 
pared sumptuous meals. Other types of commun 
ity projects included "quilting bees/' "huskifig 
bees,"' and "sewing bees." in pioneer days,, peo 
pie worked together and drew pleasure from tasks 
they performed with friends and neighbors. 

Dancing Wds another popular form of enter 
tainment, except among the most austere religious 
groups Dances were held on holidays, after wed 
dings, during the dedicdtion of new buildings, fol 
lowing successful elect'on campaigns or on other 
occasion^ when rural people could find an excuse 
They took place in iiomes, barns, stores, court 
houses and even on the open praine Musicians 
were sometimes difficult toobidin,d good fiddler 
was always in demand Musical instruments in 
eluded drums, Jew's harps and fiitch forks (used 
for triangles) In some towns, especidPy those 
occupied by large groups of Bohemians and 
Swedes, brass bands were organized Because men 
outnumbered women in most frontier comnnjm 
ties, young men often searched in vain to find 



dancing partners. Accordingly, men danced with 
females from the ages of ten to eighty, and even 
with each other when women of all ages were 
occupied 

Frontier communities used country school 
houses as meeting places for societies which spon 
sored recitations, debates and essay presentations. 
They assembled in country schools to witness 
"spelling bees"' or ''spell downs/' Contestants 
studied McGuffey's spelling book far into the 
night,, and parents drilled their children during 
long hours m preparation for these events. Par- 
ents, grandparents and children all attended with 
hope that someone m their family would bring 
home a book or some other prize. Following the 
spelling contest,^ there was often a musical or 
literary program presented by children who were 
enrolled m the school. 



The Fourth of July gave occassion for a major 
coleDration each year m every community across 
the prairie Games such as "kittenball,"' horse 
races and foot races were popular, as were events 
such as sack, wheelborrow and relay races A 
f)drade of the milttia, a band concert ^-.nd a dance 
were- usually parts of this gala event Families 
came from miles ^^round,, some of them journey 
ing for several days, to enjoy the celebration 
Their dress was plain sunbonnets and calico for 
women and girls, clean work clothes for men and 
boys. The food was always plentiful Participants 
carried memories of the Fourtli of July back to 
their isolated faims that compensated for loneli 
ness c'nd drudgery through hdrvest season and into 
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In addition to "bees," dances, "speli downs," 
and Fourth of July celebrations, rural people 
looked forward to Thanksgiving feasts, card par 
ties, sewing circles, amateur theatrical perfor 
mances and even long, dull sermons delivered m 
country churches on Sunday mornings. There 
was no scarcity of entertainment opportunities 
for most settlers, because in their absense life on 
western homesteads would have been almost un- 
bearable. 

Discussion Topics 

1. Why were the various "bees" popular social 
events as well as useful activities'' 

2. Discuss the importance of the school m a com- 
munity's social life. Is this still true today? 



3. Why was the Fourth cf July a major event on 
the frontier? Have any of the early celebration 
activities survived to the present? 

4. What things do you think limited the amount 
of socializing which the homesteaders were 
able to do? 

Vocabulary Building 

Austere 

"Bee" 

Jew's Harp 

Gala 

Calico 

Leisure 

Sumptuous 
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Cedar 
Map] e 

[U)xwood 



jum per 

Tdi'icirciCk 

Ponderosa 
fUue Spruce 
Cot tonwood 
Do.uqla<; Fir 
Yellow Pine 
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How to Build a Log Cabin 



The loy cdbm vvob d populdr tytx? home ni the udrly ddys of our country It was simple, fufictjonal, and comfortable 
when properly built. Below you will find directions for making a model of one type 




MATERIALS 

Pldy CIdy (bt^e the recipe m the "Soldiers afid Forts'" section), white glue, fine sand dnd pebbles, brown construction paper, 
rule, scisso'^s 



PROCEDURE 




ERIC 




(jiue fnfjy hi' pl^un '>r tJ httJr ..ind fisixi-d ;h»' 

f")dsshoni{i t;r s!i(]l't ly fiKjhe' th.jii tfu' sicf^s ib) 

) lisifu} thr Pl.iy Clay R»*f ipc, m^M' cnoiKjti "io(}s" 
bui!(i yi)ur <,<ii)ifi IJ wil! dfy ii-jhtcr ( oluf so st.ut 
With ii vrty djrl< hrown Plan to l< <(\/» o|>roifK|s for 



4 Beqir. huikiuig up your (dbin ;>tarT!n(j on the sides and 
working your wjy up {^)) 




5 riu' f'lids of the ( abfn .honid bv bu«lt up to jn tingle in 
Older to support thp roof iv) Supfior? beams may be 
'f'f t oiit or made ^ t kAs 
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6. A fake shingle roof may be made from brown construc- 
tion paper. Cut small irregular rectangles from the 
brown paper. Start at the bottom edge of another 
sheet cut the size of your roof. Layer the pieces brick 
fashion Be sure to overlap (f) 



GlUE 




7. Glue your roof securely sn place (g) 

8. Porches and stairs may be fashioned from these same 
materials. Use your ingenuity^ 

9. See "How to Build a Chimney" to finish off your 
cabin Happy Pioneering^ 



How to Build a Chimney 



Since tnere were no furnaces in the era of the log cabin, a chimney was needed. Chimneys served the two fold purpose of 
heating and a means for cooking However, building one js not as easy as it sounds. It must be constructed so as to "draw 
the smoke upwards and not allow it to fill the cabin The chimney below is just one of many designs 



MATERIALS 

white gJue, sand, pebhif»s 



PROCEDURES 

Bijiki \f) a hoT\/au\ci\ oositiuf. m '^nu' Lyiwtdl shcip^^ jrni proportions dS '^lowrs 




How to Build a Windmill 



The wind was one of the first natural elements to be har- 
nessed for Its energy. Water, necessary for life, was often 
underground and had to be pumped. Thus, the windmill 
was invented The wind turned the wheel which operated 
the gears that ran the pump to raise the water Here is a 
simplified version 



MATERIALS. 

three coat hangers, rule, matt knife, black spray paint, wire 
Cutters, matt board, small hole paper punch, soda pop can, 
scissors, compass, protractor, white glue.^ small spool 



PROCEDURE 

1 Cut four 7 inch pieces of coat hanger Cut one matt 
board 2y2" square and one SV" square. Punch holes in 
a'l corners. Glue together You will have to prop it up 
until the glue dries thoroughly^ 



2. Cut tail out of matt board Cut wire 6 ' long and bend 
into a "V". Also cut a smalt rectangle V/a" x Vz"' Glue 
together. 



3 Make prop of mill from a flattened soda can. Scribe the 
pattern and cut out on so I if* ''nes Punch a hole in the 
center a little larger than cojt hi-nqer wire 



4 Cut a piec^ of matt board 4" x 1" Score <it 2" dnd 
bend to make bn inverted "V" PuntJi holes js sho»vvn 




Cut a wire 4 ' lonq Ifis^-rt through <jn(i jlue to tjil 
Pluce spool from other e^ul <jn{i qlue m> pldcr 








Small 
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6 thread wheel on fi^xI (jltir ,j sf^iaM scr<![) of ( drd[)<).jr(i 
ov'»r the end to kf'cp the vvh»*ri froni sh})pm<j off - 

7 Attacfi thJs s!fijctur«' to you: tower Dry lhorou<ihiy 
Spray f)aint hla( ^« 
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Ruler, sc>ssor$, scraps or new material, backing material., 
nesdles and thread,^ jron,^ batting or fill 

6 Press pteces, fjattenmg the seam to one side Shapes 
S'3wn together nnake the design of a square 



PROCEDURE 

1 Wash all new material to rumove bJ/tng 

2 Iron all fabric 

3 Cut out shapes to be sewn together Leave /i" seann 
allowance. 




0 //oa5<^hc<Z 




/ Block each sc|uare to be sure ail corners are right angles. 
Do this by pinning the sides in place and placing a 
damp cloth over it Press starling from the edges and 
working towards the ceiUer Coo! while pinned down. 



4 Place adjacent pieces together face to face 

5 Sew together using a "^unning stitch and follow Hie 
pencil (dotted) lines as seam guides Reinforce ends of 
seams by stitching over a feyy times 



4 






^Coe# oxj^* j5V 

V 







o 
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8. Now you are ready to set the squares together. Arrange 
your design,. Baste in place with long stitches. Stitch 
down. Iron as before. 

9. This is the actual Quilting part. It is the stitching to- 
other of the back, fill and cover. This can be done in 
a number of ways. 

a. Sew the top to the back. Use roll batting to fill and 
then stitch up the open end. Tack the layers to- 
gether in a few places or with a quilting design as 
described below. 




b Or (The old fashiofied way) layer the three parts 
ovpr a quiltmg frame or table. Be sure ali is 
fastened in place Choose a line pattern for your 
quilting design. Simple designs are easiest, A tern 
plate may be used to repeat your quiltmg design 
The actual stitching may be done by hand (as in a 
quiltmg bee) or by machine. The old-fashioned 
method requires a binding to finish off the edges. 
Use commercial binding, sat.n or homemade Stitch 
in place by hand or machine 





Finished Isn't it beautifuM 



. Woodstock Craftsman's Manual 2, Jeun Young, ed. New YorK, n d 
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GOVERNMENT and POLITICS 



CONCEPTS TO BE LEARNED 

* A govffnment exists in any nation lor lefritofy where people 
claim, and are willing to defend, their sovereignty . A govern- 
ment's primary function is to regul^ate the activities of the 
people who live within the region il ^nlrols, but at the same 
time that government should protecT them and aid them in 
preservation and improvement of the culture. 

* m the American tradition, governmer^t is "of the people, by 
the people and for the people." Taker^ literally, government is 
subservient to the people and the voting public This dictates a 
functional political system based on the unton of the people 

* The history of government and politics in the Western Frontier 
and Upper Missouri has been a story of acquisition of land, the 
resolution of conflicts among the people on the land and the 
gradual process of bringing the land and people into the 
nation's existing structure. \ » 

* One of the overriding concerns m the develjopment of a govern- 
mental and political structure in this regiOfi has t>een the incor- 
poration of American Indians into the system which guarantees 
"life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness" lor all peoples. 

* Factors that have comphcated thf mov0 from acqu sition 
through territorial expansion to statehood Uere* the applica- 
tion of "colonial policies" to the region West of the upper 
Mississippi by the U S government, the acknowledgement of 
the governmental rights of Indian tribal leaders; the violation 
of treaties: the political and economic aqtiviiies realted to tne 
American Civil War, the government subsidy of economic 
enterprises such as the railroads, and, ultimately, the vastness 
of the region and its sparce population 1 

* Government and political activities which haye enhanced the 
developn.^ni of the Western Frontier and Upper Missouri in- 
clude the allocation of funds to aid m economic and commer- 
cial ventures in the region; the placing of federal troops in the 
region to "aiamtdin the peace"; the passa^ of; federal legisla- 
tion th^t provided for homesteading, reclamation and conserve^ 
ItOn,, and the exercise of controls over "big business" and 
resource exploitation in the region \ 

* Political pressure brought to bear by such organizations as the 
Grange,, and the People's Party,, and the various industriaLand 
agricultural "blocs",, have helped westerners to *gain voice in 
the federal government > 



SUGGESTIONS FOR ACTION-CONSTRUCTION ORIENTED 
PROJECTS 

* Make a bulletin board display of the states in the Western 
Frontier and Upper Missouri, using yarn to show the outlines 
of the states. In each state, place pictures of the capitol build- 
ing, flag, tree, nrwtto, flower, bird and state nickname. (Much 
of this information is contained m one of the LarKJnnarks in 
this section) 

* Draw a chait that shows the representatives, senators and 
governors' for each of the states in the region; indicate their 
political affiliations and. if possible, try to get pictures of them. 
Add other information - - when elected, how many years they 
have served, etc. 

* Moke 3 list of "firsts" for your state government ^ who was the 
first' governor (territorial and stat€?), first legislators, first 
capitol,, etc. This information might be displayed on a chart or 
bulietir\ board 

* Make a map of your state showing the location of state institu- 
tions such as colleges, capitol, penitentiary, hospital, etc 

* Build a mural or bulletin board showing pictures of important 
Indian leaders who served the various tribes m the region - - 
Chief Joseph. Crazy Horse. Black Kettle, Wovoka, etc 
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USING THE "HOW TO PROJECTS" 

• Using the "How to Make a Jigsaw Puzzle" instructions, make a 
puzzle of your state Either cut out along county lines, or cut 
random patterns 

• "How to Make £ Model of Your State's Capitol Building" is a 
fun exercise for a small group 

* Make a calendar using pictures of your county and city build- 
ings, or of some local elected officials 

* A number of commemorative stamps have been issued which 
relate to states,, leaders, centennials and major events "How 
to Make a^ Stamp Collection Oispray" is a good way to proient 
these, ' 
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SUGGESTIONS FOB tISTENtNG-OBSERViNG ACTIViTtES 

* Trace the history of your state f«'om its acquisition by the 
United States through the terntoroi phase to statehood How 
many flags have flown o>^r land? Discuss "turning points"' 
that could have led your area to belong to another nation 
What langua\|C would you be speak mg if that had happened? 
(speculative and r0tiect«ve tiioughtl 

* Invite an American Indian leader who can speak about the 
governments of Indian peoples and their viewpoints on the U S 
government treaties which placed them on reservations. These 
are controversial concerns, but »f handlrti carefully,, they can 
bring about understanding of some of the current problems 
facing us as a nation, (speaker -discussion) 

* Ask a political science teacher or legisaitor to speak to your 
class about the problems of living m a state with h mi ted popu- 
lation How does the representative form of government work 
for Do our representi'jtives speak for our people as well as 
those from more po^lated states speak for the»r constituents^ 
(speaker-inQuiry), ^ 

* Why has it been essential that the government impose regula- 
tions on "big jSfsJsmess" activities m tfffe Western Frontier and 
Upper Missoi^iP Who is the government protecting, and from 
what? (tnq^Vy and analysis) 

* ExanrvnCjgMist of committees in state legislatures and Congress 
What arj^^^the functions of these commit tees? Who repres^ts 
your c^^nmunity' Are there any "powerful" political leader^ 
from^u area^ (information seeking and investigation) 



/ 

AMERICAN ISSUES FORUM ACTIVITIES 

' issues concerning ^vernment and politics pernneate all desig 
nated American IssuevForum topics 

* The third month tppic, Cartatn Unalianabia RtgHts. deals with 
l>asic freedoms Central to these issues is the Bill of Rights in 
which early national leaders identified freedoms that citizens 
should have. Discussions should be held about the freedoms 
and arguements that have been made concerning them over the 
past two centuries 

* The fourth month topic, A Mora Ptrfact Union, relates to 
legislative and executive powers of the Anrwrican governnr^nt 
Of particular importance to frontier people was the issue of 
"By concert of states" (the fourth week theme). What have 
been the powers extended to local and state governnnents? If 
we are going to be free and equal under the law. can we afford 
to be governed by dissimilar local rules' 

* An issue pertaining to the sparsely populated Western Frontier 
and Upper Missouri is equality >n representation Is the voting 
power of an agrarian state as great as that of a heavily popu- 
lated, industrial state' 

* Why are some states and regions rich, and others poor' Should 
the resources of the region be exploited for the "national 
good'" 

* The rights of American Indians are important in this region 
When did Indians become citizens' What are the concerns of 
these citizens' How can we deal with the Indians* concerns in 
our time, so as to attain national unity? 



SUGGESTIONS FOR RESi:ARCH WRlTING REQUIREMENTS 

* Compile a list of governors who have served your state Write 
3 short btography of each (Th»s is a good smail group jxoject ) 

* Similarly, try to find rj'cords on local government officials - 
mayors, law enforcement officers, postmasters etc 

* In many states there are exciting stones about frontier 
justice/ and the conflicts between peace officers and outlaws 
Make this into a theme, report or j:)agent, use historical 
Vignettes 

* One of the most unique political histories m the region, or the 
nation, is that of Wyoming Its history contains many political 
"firsts" for women first state to allow women to vote, first 
woman justice-of the peacc,, etc*, Search for facts concerning 
these women, and other women who have served your state and 
region 

* Much of the history of the frontier is directly ■ elated to 
treaties with Indians Assign a sn^aW §roup to study treaty 
mdkmg, and the treaties wh»ch were drawn up in the region 
Who were the leaders' What were the conditions of the majOr 
treaties^ 

Land ordmancc legislation set aside "school land" m each 
town^ihip Get a map of your county and Iqcate the school 
lanfJs Have ther^e been school houses on any q\ these sections' 
Try to find out how tax money received from school lands 
uscfi tn your state 

* Compile 3 l<st of sonip famous j>ol "al feaders from the region 
George McGovern. Hubert Humphrey, M»ke MansfiCid, George 
Norns, e»c A-ik your •>ti^*iH.iti to prepdre reports on each u' 
the^f* for t'Jass prf*s*»ntation 



SUGGESTIONS FOR RESOURCE REFERENCES 
Teachers 

Paul W. Glad, William Jannings Bryan, A Profile, New York,, 
1968 

Earl Pomeroy,, Territorial Govaa^nmani. Seattle, 1947. 
Norman L Zucker,, George W* Norris, Gentle K night of Ameri- 
can Democracy Ufbana, 1966, 

Students 

Harold Faber, From Sea to Sea. Tha Growth of the United 

States. New York, 1967^ 
Harry E Neal, D<arv of Democracy. New York, 1962 
World Book Encyclopedia, Field Enterprises Educational Series 

(Look up information on individual states, government, 

political parties.) 
Use state history books as references for more detailed mfor 

mat I On on government and polit>cs 
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GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 




Government for any territory or nation exists 
because leaders claim and defend the prerogatives 
of sovereignty. Primary fun(^ions include the 
regulation of the activities of the people who live 
within the territory or nation it controls, defense 
against invasions, and the preservation and im- 
provement of the culture that the government 
represents. 

The first governments between the upper Mis- 
sissippi River Valley and the Interior Basin were 
established by prehistoric Indian tribes* Seden- 
tary, farming tribes characteristically set up stable 
systems, governed by hereditary leaders. Working 
with, medicine men, the chiefs maintained tight 
controls over their societies to perpetuate a strati- 
fied class system, elaborate religious practices and 
defense works to protect the people of their vil- 
lages against raids and invasions from Jieighboring 
tribes. Nomadic, hunting groups lived undermore 
resilient, flexible systems, led by men who main- 
tained their positions both because of their here- 
dity and their individual initiative and success. 
This life-style permitted a greater degree of indi- 
vidualism and social mobility, for rewards came 
to men who distinguished themselves on the hunt, 
or during wars with neighboring tribes. Both 
types of govermnents functioned under rules 
created by councils comprised of representatives 
from the various bands in the tribes. Most chiefs 
possessed strong prerogatives, but they normally 
made major decisions only after consultation with 
sub-chiefs, councilors, medicine men and military 
leaders. 



The first challenge to the sovereignty of Indian 
leaders in the region came during the 1630's^ 
when Jean Nicolet, explorer-interpreter for colon- . 
iai New France, entered the territory of the Win- 
nebagos in Wisconsin and made inquiries about 
the Sioux, who had their+ieadquarters in northern. 
Minnesota. Like other European colonizing 
groups, the Fpench assumed the right of sover- 
eignty ovep^much New World territory as they 
could cleUm through occuparrcy, and defend 
against intcusions by other European imperialists. 
During approximately a century following the ex- 
peditions of Nicolet, vanguardsmen, such as Pierre 
Esprit Radisson, Sieurdes Groseilliers and the 
Verendryes, asserted French rights to an indis- 
tinct area from the upper Mississippi Valley as far 
west as the Rocky Mountains, and the French 
continued to claim that region as part of New 
France until their defeat, and explusion from the 
continent, by the British at the close of the French 
and Indian War (Treaty of Paris, 1763). 

To prevent lands west of the Mississippi River 
from falling under the control of the British at 
the War's end, French diplomats ceded a vaguely 
defiried area west of the Mississippi River called 
''Uuisiana" to. Spaniards, in a secret agreement 
during 1762. the* Crowns of France and Spain 
were tied to each other by Kings of the Bourbon 
Dynasty, by a succession of royal "family com- 
pacts" between the Bourbon Kings of France and 
Spain and by their cooperation in a long succes- 
sion of wars against the British. From appear- 
ances, the 1762 agreement provided that Spa- 
niards would retain control of Louisiana only 
until French leadfers found it possible to take 
it back and defend it. Accordingly, Louisiana 
was under Spanish control until 1800. Then 
Napoleon Bonaparte recovered it for France in 
the Treaty of San lldefonso. 

Napoleon claimed Louisiana for only three 
years, Due to unfavorable turns of events in the 
West Indies, plus the pre^re of affairs back in 
Europe, Napoleon sold rojisiana to President 
Thomas Jefferson for 80,000,000 francs (approxi- 
mately $15,000,000), and it has been part of the 
United States ever since, 

At first, Indian tribes and confederations in 
Louisiana did not know that their own sovereignty 
was in jeopardy, and those that occupied the 
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northern reaches were convinced by British agents, 
who entered the Territory from Canada with both 
political and commercial purposes in mind, that it 
was possible to resist control by the United States. 
U.S. explorers informed tribal leaders that they 
occupied land within the territorial boundaries of 
the United States, but declarations by the explor- 
ers meant little to chiefs until the end of the War 
of 1812, and the explusion of the British. Then, 
a year after the Treaty of Ghent, Sioux leaders 
we^assembled at* Portage des Sioux, near the 
confluence of the Mississippi ard Missouri Rivers, 
where 'they were asked to affix their marks to 
treaties by which they agreed to "perpetual peace 
and friendship/' and to "acknowledge themselves 
to be under the protection of the United States." 
Ten years later numerous Sioux leaders signed 
other treaties, wherjeby they "admitted" that 
they lived in the^'*territorial limits of" and ac- 
knowledged the "supremacy" of the United 
States. Subsequently, similar agreements were 
signed by leaders in other parts of the region, and 
the United States began to assert its sovereign 
authority from the Mississippi Valley to the 
Interior Basin. 
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At the same time, federal officials acknowledged 
the authority of Indian tribal leaders, inasmuch 
as officials and chiefs negotiated tr^ties (nearly 
400 between the years 1778 and i871). The 
negotiation of treaties implied the recognition of 
sovereign rights by both the Indians and non- 
Indians that signed them. Moreover, beginning 
duriiig the administration of George Washington, 
the United States government acknowledged the 
existence of "Indian Country/' Even though 
Supreme Court Chief Justice John Marshall re- 
garded Indians as "domestic dependents/' other 
federal officials continued to treat leaders across 
"Indian Country' as sovereigns until Congress 
called an end to treaty making in 1871, and began 
to create policies to govern Indian affairs solely 
by passing laws. 
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At the same time, beginning in the year of the 
purchase o^ Louisiana, 1803, officials applied the 
"colonial policies" which had been created during 
the 1780's to the region beyond the upper Mis- 
sissippi River Valley, and through the course of 
the next century asserted the right to operate 
governmental institutions wherever Indian claims 
to lands along* the frontier were extinguished by 
treaties. The Northwest Ordinance of 1787, 
passed by the Congress of the Articles of Con- 
federation, set down rules to regulate the trans- 
formation of raw, frontier territories into states 
in the Union, After defining geographic limits for 
a frontier area, the government created "organ- 
ized territorial government" by appointing a 
governor, a secretary and several territorial judges. 
People who moved into the territory to settle 
were guaranteed civil rights together with admin- 
istrative and judicial services, until'the adult male 
population reached 5,000. At that point, voters 
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(adult males) were at liberty to create representa- 
tive government: to elect a territorial legislative 
assembly (lower house); to nominate a list of 
candidates for a legislative council (upper house), 
from which Congress made appointments; and 
through a joint session of the territorial assembly 
and council, to elect a ''delegate" to Congress, 
who could introduce legislation and promote 
territorial interests/but who could not cast a vote 
like the U.S. Representatives with whom he sat. 
This system of government made rules, subject to 
congressional approval, to govern the territory 
until non-Indian population reached 60,000. 
Thereupon, the people of the territory were per- 
mitted- to call a constituent assembly, write a 
constitution and request statehood. Every ^tate 
' in the region under study came into the Union 
through this process. 




Along vyith rules to create systems of govern- 
ment on the frontier. Congress made regulations 
for the use of land and other resources. The Land 
Ordinance of 1785 established guidelines for the 
survey of frontier lands, and for their sale to indi- 
vidual citizens and groups. Each law frontier was 
surveyed into "ranges," which in turn were sub- 
divided into "townships" containing thirty-six 
square miles of land. Each square mile, or "sec- 
tion" of land, was comprised of 640 acres. Under 
the terms of the Ordinance of 1785, individuals 
or groups could purchase as little as one section 
or as much as a township, at the minimum price 
of one dollar per acre., ^ 

The checker-board appearance of much of the 
area under study remains as evidence that the sur 
vey techniques established in 1785 have been em- 
ployed. Rules governing'the distribution of land, 
however, were changed many times over the years. 
From time to time. Congress offered larger 
acreages to special groups, and donated large 
tracts to corporations as encouragement for the 
construction of railroad hoes. Congress also 
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responded to the needs of individual settlers. The 
Preemption Ac t^ (Log Cabin Act, or Squatter's 
Act) of 1841 gave any ''squatter," who had taken 
a farmsite for development befoVe the area in 
which it vyas located had been surveyed and of- 
fered for public sale, first chance to buy up to 
160 acres at a price of one dollar and twenty-five 
cents an acje. The Homestead Act of 1862 per- 
mitted any bonafide settler to gain patent to the 
same amount of land b^ paying fees amounting 
to about thirteen dollars, and occupying his farm- 
site for five years. The Homestead Act was 
changed from time to time. It was abused by 
people who had no intention of tilling the soil. 
Yet, it functioned to encourage the settlement of 
vast tracts of land in the region by bonafide, 
agrarian settlers. Ix also inspired the formation of 
a rural culture rooted in individualism and self- 
sufficiency, "Bonanza Farming" threatened the 
system during the last quarter of the 19th Cen- 
tury, and the consolidation of homesteads by 
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wealthy absentee owners or corporations hasf 
undermined the homestead plan in recent years. 
Its effects linger, nevertheless, to give the culture 
of the area a distinctly western, individualistic 
agricultural flavor.. 




Congress passed additional laws pertaining to 
the use of land and other resources that have had 
effects upon the lives of people in the region. 
At the suggestion af such advocates of land recla- 
mation (irrigation) as John Wesley fo well. Con- 
gressmen began to investigate western water re- 
sources in"the year 1888, then passed the Carey 
Act, in 1894,' offering up to 1,000,000 acres of 
land tovany state that would promote irrigation 
and settlement. After it became evident that the 
Carey Act would not produce the desired effects, 
they passed the Reclamation (Newlands) Act of 
1902, authored mainly by Francis Newlands of 
Nevada, to create a fund to pay the cost of the 
construction of massive flood <a)ntrol, irrigation 
and hydro-electric deveiopnnents along major ri- 
vers. Subsequent land legislation included en- 
V larged homestead acts during the first decade of 
the 20th Century;; a Grazmg Homestead Act dur- 
ing the World War I period; and laws to govern 
grazing on land reserves set aside by the federal 
government. 



Congress has passed numerous laws for the pur- 
pose of conserving western resources for economic 
use, and of preserving them for aesthetic reasons. 
For example, an act of 1872 created Yellowstone 
National Park, to preserve the natural beauty and 
wild life in the northern Rocki^s for future gener- 
ations to enjoy. The Forest Reserve Act of 1891 
commissioned the president to set aside forest 
reserves to prevent their destruction by lumber- 
men. The National Park Service Act of 1916 
drew parks apd monuments together under a 
special agency in the Interior Department. Other 
acts of Congress prevented the ruthless exploita- 
tion of oil resources, coal reserves, etc* ' 

Western individualism has suffered somewhat 
from federal controls, but it has never been 
destroyed. Indeed, it has survived as one of the 
most visible features in western economic life, 
and it has fostered the creation of various systems 
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of local government to function along with feder- 
al, territorial and state agencies. During territorial 
days, cattlemen's associations sometimes operated 
as near-sovereign forces where federal officials 
were not yet prepared to govern* The Wyoming 
Association, though an extra-lega! organization, 
not only attended to the needs of cattlemen, but 
also asserted po^fce power, ran its own courts and 
rendered its own punishments. Legendary figures, 
such as Wild Bill Hickock of the 19th Century, 
and two-Gun Hart in the 20th Century, gained 
farne for the same reason. Frequently, in mining 
towns, cattle towns and farming communities, 
locally-appointed enforcement officers teamed up 
with federal marshals to assert police power. 
Adult citizens assembled to make laws, to try of- 
fenders, and to dole out punishments. To one 
degree or another, this happened from the com- 
munities of eastern Iowa and Minnesota to the 
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mining centers of western Montana, as federal, 
state,county and municipal governments matured. 
The commitment to local control over govern- 
mental affairs lingers in the western states today:, 
in couht;^ systems of property taxation as an al- 
terrtativfe to -state-wide graduated income taxes; 
through authority vested in local magistrates 
whose perception of law is as questionable as their 
qualifications for office; in locaJLconfrol of public 
education and many other vital aspects of govern- 
ment. / ♦ 






There is irony in the fact that responsibility 
for the "current of socialism" that has effected 
the political system of the entire country in the 
20th Century can, to a large degree; be traced 
back to the very rugged individualists who settled 
the West in the last half of the 19th Century. 
After western tarmers learned that collective bar- 
gaining could defend them agaij^st exploitation 
by industrial "barons" from the East during their 
experiences with the Granger Movement and the 
Greenback Party, they teamed up with silver 
miners in the Populist Movement (Peoples' Party), 
and called for federal intervention to save them 



from potential ruin. They demanded "big govern- 
ment" to save them^from abuses at the hands of 
the "barons" of "bi^ business/' TheOmaha Plat- 
form of the People's Party, mentioned in the 
narrative on Agriculture, spellerf out particular 
changes desired by western farmers and miners. 
Nearly all of their demands have materialized into 
federal policies in the 20th Century. 

It should be ;emembered that Populist leaders 
issued demands for government intervention on 
behalf of their local constitutents and that such 
appeals were part of American frontier tradition. 
On many previous occasions, similar groups had 
called for official assistance when eastern politi- 
cians and monied interests ignored their needs. 
For instance, Nathanial Bacon led a militia force 
---from the Virginia piedmont against the colony's 
royal governor, William Berkeley, iii' the 17th 
Century; the "Regulators" of western North Car- 
olina fought sheriffs at Alamance Creek, just prior 
to the American Revolution; Tennessee pioneers 
seceded from the Union and siet up the State of 
Franklin following the Revolution; Daniel Shays 
led a revolt against creditors in Massachusetts; the 
"Whiskey Boys" of western Pennsylvania chal- 
lenged the army of the United States during 
GeorgeWashington's administration, and so forth. 
Like many other frontier groups in earlier times. 
Populists rebelled against conditions beyond their 
control, took their case to the polls and attempted 
to enlist federal assistance to protect them from 
"oppression" by eastern industrial "barons," mid- 
Q|(e men, railroaders and others. Populism was a 
call for help, not a movement to encourage the 
surrender of local control over governmental af- 
fairs. 
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Devotion to local control, first established in 
the United States in ^town meetings" along the 
coast of Massachusetts in the 17th Century, has 
probably remained stronger in the states between 
the upper Mississippi Valley and the Interior Ba- 
sin than in any other region of the United States. 
Southwestern governments share this tradition to 
an extent, but it has been compromised by the 
infusion of the Spanish traditions of centralism 
and\patronism. Political systems in the states 
along the Pacific\Slope have, almost from their 
establishment, been subjected to influences of 
commercial and industrial leaders, who have un- 
dermined local,control. In contrast, governments 
along the Great Plains and in the Rock/Mountain 
region have been more isolated from outside 
forces, and have been able to preserve a commit- 
ment to localism in keeping with American fron- 
tier tradition. 
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Since the turn of the 20th Century, local con- 
trol over governmental affairs has been threatened 
by onodern conditioiTSr^The acceptance of soi! 
conservation services has caused the surrender of 
the right to govern land-use planning at the local 
level; the use of federal funds to support the con- 
struction of roads has required submission to 
federal "beautification" standards; applications 
for federal funds for use in urban developmient 
have curbed the freedom of towns and cities to 
manage their own affairs. , Yet, the majority of 
the people in the region have retained dedication 
to localism in government to a point of criticism 
for their "reactionary" proclivities - * evea though 
that dedication represents one of the principal 
legacies of American heritage, 
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Ftom Territory to Statehood 
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Most of the land included in the Western Fron- 
•tier and Upper Missouri region became part of the 
United States at the time of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase; only Utah and sections of Colorado, Wyo- 
ming and Montana were added through other 
acquisitions. 

Following expeditions led by such explorers as 
Lewis and Clark, and Zebulon Pike, and the pene- 
tration of the region by groups of pioneers, it was 
divided into territories according to the terms of 
the Northwest Ordinance. Most of the organized 
territories in the region experienced unusual de- 
velopments while they wer| in existence. At var- 
ious times, parts of Montana)^ for example, were 
included in the Territories of Missouri, Nebraska, 
Dakota, Oregon, Washington and Idaho. Some- 
times the issue of slavery influenced the forma- 
tion of territorial governments. Utah achieved 
territorial status through the Compromise of 
1850. Nebraska became a territory through an 
inter-sectional compromise, under the terms of 
the Kansas- Nebraska Act of 1854. This Act re- 
solved an explosive debate over slavery with the 
provision for "popular sovereignty/' 

The process by which a territory became a state 
has been described in the narrative on Govern- 
ment and Politics. The first state in the Western 
Frontier and Upper Missouri region was Iowa, 
whi^ch entered the Union "free" in 1846, and 
within fifty years all nine states had achieved 
statehood. Minnesota entered the Union in 1858, 
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whereupon preparations were begun for the crea- 
tion of Dakota Territory (1861). Parts of Wyo- 
ming and Montana were included in Dakota Terri- 
tory, as'were both the present states of North and 
South Dakota. By that time, parts of Colorado 
belonged to Utah and New Mexico Territories, 
because of the terms of the Compromise of 1850, 
and a few years later, in 1864, Montana Territory 
was crea^ out of Idaho Territory. Then state- 
hood came to Nebraska in 1867; to Cplorado in 
1876; to North Dakota; South Dakota and Mon- 
tana in 1889; and to Wyoming in 1890. Utah was 
last, in 1896, because Congressmen had refused 
to allow statehood until the Mormons declared 
an end to the institution of polygamy. The 
peoples of two states in the region remember 
special events that accompanied their admission 
to the Union, Colorado was the Centennial State, 
in 1876. Wyoming became the first state to allow 
women to vote by writing a provision for women's 
suffrage into the original constitution. 

At the time of admission, all states in the region 
set up bicameral, or two-house, legislatures^ but, 
since 1934, Nebraska has had a unicameral, cr 
one-house, legislature.. Today it is* the only state 
in the United States with this form of legislative 
government. 

Presidential election returns reveal that since 
admission, Democrats have been in the majority 
in the nine states only five times (1912, 1932, 
1936, 1948, 1964); Republicans have normally 
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been in control. The influence of the ftefiublican 
Party has been tempered by the appearance of 
Democratic governors, senators and representa- 
tives from time to time, as well as by the strength 
of Democrats in state legislatures. Accordingly, 
politicians have learned that it is impossible to 
take the conservattve outlook of voters for 
granted. Constituencies have been especially 
prone to cross party lines during periods when 
reform movements have been in progress at the 
national level - - the Populist Era, the Progressive 
Movement, the New Deal Period and the "troubled 
sixties." Partisan lines have also been vulnerable 
due to the appearance of organizations to represent, 
special interests, from'time to time.. The Nonpar- 
tisan League attracted voters of tslorth and South 
Dakota to socialistic programs e^ly in the 20th 
Century. The coalition of farmers and laborers in 
the Minnesota Democratic Farm-Labor Party has 
posed a challenge to Republicanism, and so on. 

Individualism and geographic isolation, plus the 
absence of extensive industrial and urban develop- 
ment, have nurtured preference for local control\^ 
over governmental affairs in the states of the 
region, regardless of party affiliations. Acceptance 
of federal funds for highway construction, educa- 
tion and conservation and other improvements has 
undermined local control to some extent. Yet 
localism in government has survived, and caused 



outsiders to brand the states in this region as 
"reactionary" - - as anomalies in a nation of states 
that has drifted rapidly toward social welfare and 
centralized government. 

Discussion Topics 

1. Discuss the issue of slavery in the formation of 
territories in the region. Why do you think this 
was a major concern of Congress? 

2. Find out more about the procedure for gaining 
statehood. What things were involved in your 

own state's admission to the Union? 

ft 

3. Make a study of voting trends in your state 
since statehood was achieved. Study state ^s 
well as national elections. 

4. Why is local control still important to govern- 
ment in the region? Discuss how th^ accep- 
tance of federal funds for projects has, influ- 
enced \oc^ controh 

Vocabulary Building 

4 

Bicameral ^ 

Unicameral 

Suffrage 

"Popular Sovereignty" 
Tempered * 
Anomalies 
Constituencies 



STATE NICKNAMES 
L-fsted in the lefthand column are states along 
the Upper Missouri and Western Frontier. Pair 
them with their nicknames in the righthand 
column. 



1.^ 


Minnesota 


a. 


Buckeye State 


j* 


z. 


Utah 


b. 


Prairie State 


k. 


3. 


Montana 


c. 


Hawkeye State 


1. 


4. 


Nebraska 


d. 


Coyote State 




5. 


Colorado 


e. 


North Star- State 




6. 


Wyoming 


f. 


Badger State 




7. 


North Dakota 


g- 


Cornhusker State 




8, 


South Dakota 


h. 


Treasure State 




9. 


Iowa 


1. 


Equality State 





Sioux State 
Centennial State 
Beehive State 
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Two Populist Leaders 



; 




As the Populist Mov^^ment grew on the frontier, 
in the late 1880's and early 1890's, farmers were 
inspired by various leaders. Two of them who 
rose to national prominence were James B. Weaver 
of Iowa and Ignatius Donnelly of Minnesota.: 

Weaver was born in Ohio and studied at the 
Cincinnati Law School.. After graduation lie 
moved to Iowa to practice law, then servfed in the 
Union Army during the American Civil War., He 
was promoted to colonel after his gallantry in ther 
Battle of Corinth (Mississippi, 1862). After the 
War, Weaver, who was a Republican, served as 
district attorney and an assessor for the internal 
revenue service in Iowa. 

He then became a member of the Greenback 
Party, an organization that supported continued 
circulation of greenbacks, which had been issued 
as temporary war currency., Weaver vvas elected 
to Congress in 1878, and served as the Greenback 
Party candidate for the presidency in 1880. The 
Party platform of 1880 called for women's suf- 
frage, a graduated income tax, regulationof inter- 
state commerce and a more flexible currency sys- 
* tem., Even though the planks in the platform were 
progressive, the Greenbackers received little sup- 
port, and Weaver poHed only 308,578 votes. He 
served two more terms in Congress and was one 
of the organizers of the People's Party. As its 
candidate for president in 1892, his serene per-: 
sortality balanced the emotional oratory of his 
colleagues, but, although he was a seasoned cam- 
paigner, many moderates*felt that he was a radi 
cal, due to his long association with agrarian re- 
form.. Thus, Weaver received but 1,000,000 votes 
(9% of the total) and carried only Kansas, Nevada, 
Colorado and Idaho. 



Ignatius Donnelly was born in Pennsylvania, 
and, like Weaver, he trained for -a law career and 
then moved to the Midwest, where he entered 
politics and became lieutenant governor of Minne- 
sota at age twenty-eight. He served in Congress 
from 1863 to 1869, and switched his allegiance 
from the Republicans to the Greenbackers. When 
the Populist Movement began to gain momentum, 
his brilliance as an orator and debator won sup- 
port for the Movement among Minnesota farmers. 
Donnelly was influential also because he edited- 
two political journals, the Anti-Monopolist and 
the Representative, and served in the Minnesota 
state senate^from 1874 to 1878. Late in his pub- 
lic career tHe Peonle's Party chose him to run as 
vice-presidential candidate., After that, he em- 
barked upon a literary career, and his love for 
bold and contrX^versial ideas led him to write 
The Great Cryptogram, in which he attempted to 
prove that Francis Bacon was the actual author 

of Shakespeare's plays. } 

1 

By thb time the Populist Movement had "lost 
its steam" in the early 20th Century, both Wea- 
ver and Donnelly had died, but they should be 
noted, first, for their contributions to the cause 
of agrarianism, and, second, as citizens of this re- 
gion who gained recognition in national politics. 

Discussion Topics 

1. What similarities were there between Weaver 
and Donnelly's careers? Do you think their 
personalities were alike^ 

2. Look up more information on the Greenback 
Party. How did it lead to the Populist Move- 
ment^ 

3. See if you can find out how your state voted in 
the 1892 and 1896 elections. How many votes 
did the People's Party receive? 

Vocabulary Building 

Momentum 
Gallantry 
Serene 
Oratory 

Col lep lues 
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STATES AND CAPITOLS IN MORSE CODE 
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Find the states and capitols in the code above. Look up Morse Code (the 
International Version) in World Book Encyclopedia . 



LOLORADO Iowa Minnesota, Montana Nebraska 
North Dakota South Dakota Utah Wyoming 
ENVER Des Moines St. Paul Helena Lincoln 
isMARK Pierre Salt Lake City Cheyenne 
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WllHam Jennings Bryan and the Peoples* Party 




The "Great Commoner" gained national fame 
\ecause he gave expression to the needs and feel - 
ings of western farmers andlminers during his can- 
didacy for the Presidency in 1896. Born in 
Illinois, William Jennings Bryan moved to Nebras- 
ka as a young lawyer in 1878, a Democrat in a 
state normally controlled by Republicans. He had 
been influenced by the Granger Movement and 
the Greenback Party, which had been prominent 
political movements because they offered panaceas 
for the problems of down-trodden Westerners. 
Bryan studied the t^Wf issue and gave support to 
the "free coinage of silver." He sought a seat in 
the U.S. Senate in 1894, but was unsuccessful be- 
cause Nebraska populists were not willing to sup- 
ports Democrat, i ^ 

Populism (the People's Party) was the product 
of many years of agricultural unrest m the United 
St^es. Farmers lo the Midwest and South had 
been suffering from a decline in profits and an in 
crease in the costs of farm machinery apd other 
manufactured goods since the Civil War. They 
blamed their troi>b!es upon high interest rat^, 
excessive transportation costs, high profits taken 
by merchants and middle men, and an inadequate 
supply of currency. Populism thrived arr^ong mid- 
western farmers who had earlier supposed the 
Grange and the Greenl^ck Party, and among 
western silver miners who advocated the unlimited 
coinage of sil'^r by the federal government as a 
means of marketing all of the minerals produced 
in their mines. Populists created a national politi- 
cal party, with support from farmers and miners 
plus a limited number of industrial laborers at 
tracted by planks in the People's Party platform 
included to win their support. 
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The principal panacea offered by the People's 
Party platform to solve the problems of western 
farmers and miners was one that advocated the 
"free and unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio 
of sixteen to one." For farmers this would result 
in the availability of a generous supply of "cheap 
money" - - dollars with real value of little more 
than fifty cents for use in the payment of debts; 
for miners it would mean an almpst unlimited 
market for silver.. 

Other planks in the platform of the People's 
Party called for government ownership of rail- 
roads, a graduated income tax and direct the elec- 
tion of U.S. Senators. "As early as 1892 their 
Presidential candidate, James B. Weaver, had 
polled over a million votes; in 1894 the party won 
SIX seats in the Senate and seven in the House," 
according to Paul Glad in William Jennings Bryan, 
After his defeat in the 1894 Senatorial campaign, 
Bryan became editor of the Omaha World-Herald 
and used the newspaper as a forum through which 
to become a leader in the Populist Movement. He 
wrote editorials on the silver issue and made 
speeches before groups of farmers and miners 
across the southern and western states. He met 
with local leaders and attracted their support 
with his energy and sincerity.. By the time of the 
1896 Convention in Chicago, where Democratic 
leaders assembled to select a presidential nominee, 
he was probably ^better, known to the delegates 
than any other candidate. An opportunity to 
plead his case came when he was asked to speak 
on the Party's position regarding the silver issue. 
During his famous "Cross of Gold" address, 
he spoke out "for silver as against gold, for the 
West over the East, for the hardy ptoneers who 
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h3ve braved all the dangers of the wilderness as 
against the^w financial magnates who, in a back 
room corner the money of the world." He closed 
with the words, "You shall not crucify mankind 
on a cross of gold/' Bryan's speech was so mov- 
ing that the Democrats nominated him for the 
presidency the next day. Populists were asked to 
support the Democratic candidate. If they chose 
their own, they would split the western vote and 
ensure the election of conservative Republican 
William McKinley. To attract Populist support, 
the Democrats incorporated many of the planks 
of the People's Party platform into their own, 
such as free silver, and the regulation of raihoads. 
Many members of the People^s Party opposed 
fusion with Democrats, but Bryan's candidacy 
ifnproved chances for victory, and tfTe Populists 
endorsed him. 

During the campaign, Bryan, who realized that 
- big business and the press were against him, tra- 
^ veled 18,00&^iles, made 600 speeches and ad- 
\ dressed 5,0(W/Q00 Americans - • all in a time long 

before airplanes and television were available. 
/ Bryan attradl^d- cohsiderable support, but the 

power of' the Republicans prevailed; McKinley 

won the election. 

After Bryan's defeat in 1896, the Populist 
Movement went into decline. Economic condi- 
tions improved. Progressive Republicans appeared 
to promote many of the reforms that were advo- 
cated by the People's Party. Members of the two 
major parties began , work on a better currency 
and banking plan, which soon resulted in the es- 
tablishment of the Federal Reserve System. West- 
erners no longer needed a third party to protect 
their interests. 

Bryan represented the Democrats. in two more 
presidential elections, then served as Secretary of 
^tate under Woodrow Wilson until he resigned 
dating 1915 in protest against the country's 
growing involvement in World War L In the 
course of his tKirty-year political career, he held 
the loyalty of millions x)f Amerteans, promoted 
such libera! causes as women's suffrage and put 
great energy into the movement for national pro- 
hibition. After enjoying "great satisfaction for 
the ratification of the 18th and 19th Amendments 
to the Constitution of the United States, the 
"Great Commoner" embarked upon a crusade that 
tarnished his public image, during the Scopes 
Trial, in 1925, he supported the literal interpreta- 
tion of the Bible in opposition to the theory of 
evolution with such incompromlsing zeal that 
many of his former followers turned away in dis- 
gust, 

/\lthough often criticized for his beliefs by 
"sophisticated people," Bryan should be credited 



for his years of service in the cause of reform. He 
was a "man of the people," in tune with the hopes 
and problenhs of rural Americans, utterly honest 
and devoted to the cause of the "common man/' 
The niclcname, the "Great Commoner," which he 
acquired during the campaign of 1896, appro- 
priately portrayed the tenor of his public career. 

Perhaps his greatest contribution to rural pea 
pie in the West was the leadership he provided. 
He drew former Grangers, Greenbaekers and 
other dissidents together' in common cause, and 
the use of collective bargaining in defense of ex- 
ploitation by eastern^fndustrialistshas carried over 
into modern times as rural Americans continue to 
voice their grievances and problems before various 
agencies In the federal government. 



Discussion Tbpics 

. 1. List the problems which led to the Populist 
Movement and the creation of the People's 
Party* 

^ 2. What method did Bryan use to make himseif 
yiieW known? How did he secure the presdientiai 
nomination in 1896? 

3. What is impressive about Bryan's campaign 
' when we note that it took place in the 19th 

dentury and not today? 

4. Why did the People's Party decline in influence 
after the 1896 election? Did Bryan run for 
president again? 

Vocabulary Building 

Tariff 

Forum 

Fusion 

Suffr^age 

Panacea ' 

Tenor 

Dissidents ^ 
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The Gentleman from Nebraska 




George W,^orris, who represented Nebraskans Democrat, rather than Herbert JHoover, a Repub- 

in Congress from 1903 to 1942, earned a reputa- lican, during the presidential campaign of 1928. 

tion both in the U.S. House of Representatives In his autobiography. The Fighting Liberal, he 

and the U.S. Senate for his integrity and progres- noted that Hoover and the Republican platform 

sive outlook. He was credited with many legisia- would "be a sad disappc^tment to every progres- 

tive achievements during nearly forty years of sive citizen of the United States." Smith better 

public service. represented the views of Progressive Republicans 

. „ u . regarding the regulation of business practices by 

A Republican, Norns was in Congress when tne ^^^^^^^ government. Many "Stalwart'-' Re 

Progressive Movement began. At about the time , ^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^ him because 

he entered congress, muckraking journa ists ^, supported Smith, but he won election to a 

were lashing out at men of wealth who controlled ^ nevertheless,^and 

nearly every agency .n the fedecal governrnent^ ^^^^^ ^93^ Conference of Progres- 

Quickly, Norns sided with ^e^o^ers jom^^^^^ ^„ ^^3, .^^^ 

Insurgents ■ ■ who comprised the Progressive ^-v^a, ^. a ,»,k!i;,o 

wing of the Republican Party - - and by giving unemOloymen , agriculture industrial stab.l.za- 

^ ^ I . V ^- ^ * * I 1 u • tion, and pubUc uti ities. The next year he en- 

support to legislation designed to regulate bu |- ' P Roosevelt's candidacy because 

ness practices, increase popular part.c pation m ^ , 

government and improve social conditions. He .ic icii ui i ricaiucui nuuvci imu u » 

also was instrumental in a movement to reduce ^^^^V ^'t^' '^^^^ confronting the nation, 

the power of the office of Speaker of the House, ^ , ^ . , . k. x 

which at the t.me was occupied by Joseph Can- ^ After Rooseve t s ^^^^^"^^^^^^^ 

non, and as a reward for his central role in the - ^^e president s attempt ^uHd a i^ght D^^^^^^^ 

"insurgent" movement he became vice-president tic political organization, and helped to spearhead 

of the National Progressive League. f investigation of the patronage practices of 

^ Postmaster General James A. Farley. In numerous 
In 1913, Norris moved from the House to the ^^her instances, however, Norris and Roosevelt 
Senate where he pressed for a graduated income^ worked closely together, as evidenced by the fact 
tax at;Hi conservation legislation. When World War ^^at Norris helped to vyrite important New Deal 
I began, he was one.of only six %iators who op- legislation. He was principal autftor of the Ten- 
posed entering the fight against Germany, ngssgg Valley Authority Act of 1933, which 
During the early 1920's, he was active in such brought under government control the use, con- 
progressive organizations as the People's Legisia servation and development of the resources of the 
tive Service and the Progressive Conference, and Tennessee River. The passage of this act was the 
after Robert F. LaFollette of Wisconsin dipd, in result of more than ten years of work by Norris 
1925, Norris was recognized as the principal lea to establish legislation for the development of the 
der of Progressive RepubNcans. His liberal inclin ^ Tennessee ^River hydro-electric capabilities, and 
ations caused him to support Alfred E. Smith, a to create competition beuveen public and private 

er|c oozoe "^^^ 



power producers for the purpose of reducing 
rates. In 1936, Senator Norris also co-sponsored 
a bill to creatp the Rural Electrification ^minis- 
tration' in order tp provide cheap electricity for 
farmers. The TV A and REA bitis represented 
beliefs regarding, the appropriate role of 
.ment in business affairs. Free enterprise 
;>nould not be discouraged, but the people should 
be protected from economic oppression.* Ac- 
cordingly, it is the responsibility of government, 
he not^d in Fighting Liberal, "promote the gener- 
al welfare through judicious interference in the 
economy./' 

In Nebraska, Isiorris was one of the principal 
architectsi of a unicameral legislature, the only 
' one-house state law-making body in the United 
States. He felt that the people of Nebraska had 
reached political maturity, and that two houses 
vwe no longer necessary. He campaigned for uni- 
cameralism in the general eilection of 1934, and 
the voters accepted his plan. The result has been 
reduced .costs and improved efficiency in the 
legislative process in Nebraska. 

In his 1936 Senatorial lontest, Norris ran as an 
Independent because he had no desire to associate 
himself with either major party.. President Roose- 
velt supported him, as he won re election in a 
close race, and Norris returned the favor by sup- 
porting Roosevelt's controversial candidacy for a 
third term in 1940. Norris was honorary chair- 
man of the National Committee of Independent 
Voters for Roosevelt and Henry Waflace. When 
the Senator ran for election the last time, in 1942, 
he put little effortlnto his campaign and was de- 
feated by Republican Kenneth S. Wherry., The 
defeat came as a shock to Norris; he felt that it 
was "a repudiation of forty years of service." In 
fact it was not "a repudiation" of his service, but 
rather a result of his having left the Republican 
Party, and perhaps of the growing concern over 
international affairs. 

At his death in September, 1944, Nebraskans 
looked back wit^ pride td the political career of a 
man who ^or maj;iy years had seemed to personify 
the insthicts and desires of the people he repre^ 
sented. ' Possessing a puritanical nature, Norris 
found excessive drinking repulsive and also dp- 
posed conspicuous displays of ceremony and 
wealth. His puritanical streak was tempered by 
d sense of humor, which showed itself at various 
times during his career- In a letter to a friend, 
Norris stated, "The truth is that my religion and 
my politics are one and the same ...... Govern- 

' ment in its truest cense, is only a method of 
bringing to humanity, the greatest amount of 
happiness and is founded, after all, upon the love 
of man for man." 



Discussion Topics 

1. What was the Progressive iMovement in the 
government? 

2. List some of Norris' important contributions 
during his Ipng political career.. Do any of them 
have-Sh effect on this region? 

3. Why was Norris considered an unusual politi- 
cian? Why did he support Franklin Roosevelt, 
a perpocrat, for president? 

4. Compare and contrast- Gebrge Norris and Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan. How were they alike, 
and how were they different? 



VocabutBry Building 

"Muckrakers" 

"Insurgents" 

Repudiation 

Hydro-electric 

Integrity 

Consoicuous 

"Staiwart't 

Patronage 
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On the American frontier, settlement7requent- 
ly preceeded organized government. Problems 
arose between sheepmen and cattlemen over 
grasslands and water rights, and fights broke out 
between prospectors regarding mineral claims. 
When violence occurred, citizens banded together 
and made their own rules. 

After establish ing laws and penalties, isolated 
communities appointed justices of the peace. The 
justices were seldom familiar with statutory law, 
but they served to suppress frontier turbulence 
until territorial, state Or federal courts were 
available. In the Western Frontier and Upper 
Missouri region, justices of .the peace prevented 
anarchy in communities where range wars, rust- 
ling, claim jumping and robbery were common 
during early stages of development. 

Range wars between cattlemen and sheepmen 
were especially troublesome. Ostensibly, cattle- 
men resented the presence of sheep because they 
believed either that sheep would ruin grass or that 
cattle and sheep could not share the same range. 
The real problem was that cattlemen and sheep- 
men competed for rights to the limited grozz and 
water resources on the Great Plains and in the 
Rocky Mountain parks. Since cattlemen were 
there first, they fought to prevent the growth of 
sheep raising on "their range," and used various 
terror techniques. In Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, 
Montana and the Dakotas there are recorded in- 
stances of burning sheep camps, destruction of 
sheep and even murder. Sheepmen sometimes 
retaliated by stampeding cattle, or by poisoning 
water holes.. "Wars" between uje two groups of 
stock growers lasted into' the 20th Century. As 
late as 1920, cowmen in Colorado drove 1,200 
sheep to their death on Blue Mountain, Shepherds 
were seldom free from danger until they were able 



to attract support from elected officials in their 
communities. Once stable governmental systems 
wer^e in operation, cattlemen finally admitted the 
error in their ways - - and some even agreed that 
sheep improved the range. Sheep droppings were 
valuable as fertilizer, Where cattle and sheep ran 
together in the same pasture in limited numbers, 
the cattle ate the long grass, the sheep ate the 
shorter grass and weeds, and neither suffered. 

Conflicts over fencing also led to violence. 
Ranchers sometimes fenced their lands, depriving 
neighboring cattlemen of access tp creeks and 
streams or preventing farmers from, cultivating 
soil on the public domain. Fence cutting vyars re- 
sulted in many parts of the Great Plains and 
Rocky Mountain region. According to Wayne 
Gard, in Frontier Justice, the Marques de Mores, 
who had a large ranch in the Bad Lands of present 
North Dakota, "incurred the wrath of neighboring 
ranchers when he began to fence his land because 
the fences kept ail cattle except his own frdm the 
river. Other ranchers wrecked the fences and 
when he restrung the wire, they cut it again. This 
• led to a gunf ight in which one man.was killed and 
another suffered a broken leg." 

Explosive confrontations also occurred in com- 
munities where bonafide settlers and land specula- 
tors were in competition for acreages opened for 
sale^ by public officials, kid violence frequently 
errupted in mining communities. Prospectors 
fought each other over mineral rights as they 
stripped away the "placer" deposits from the sur- 
face, then quartz miners were at odds as they 
divided up the treasure contained in each "lode." 
Later on, the potential for violence existed be- 
tween quartz mine operators and the laborers who 
worked for them. The men who operated trans- 
portation systems also faced the threat of attack 
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by outlaws, who seized merchandise from steam- 
boats and conestoga wagons or bullion from stage* 
coaches and railroad cars. 

The agencies set up to deal with crime during 
the early stages of development in most frontier 
communities were called "vigilance committees/' 
They were comprised largely of people with claims 
to defend, or of people in service occupations 
who joined to protect themselves and their fami- 
lies against violence. The procedures they used 
were drawn- from the traditional practices of 
Anglo-Saxon justice. Suspects were arrested and 
accused, given a chance to clear themselves, then 
brought to trial before their peers. Many trials 
were completed in a single day because jails were 
not available to retain the accused. In a typical 
trial, people assembled, selected a "judge" and 
"attorneys" by popular consent, then heard the 
evidence, the "jury's" decision and the penalty 
assigned by the "judge," and still had time to 
gather for a celebration at the local saloon before 
sundown. At the end of the trial, a local constable 
carried out the sentence - ^ which ranged from a 
^^^'necktie party" to banishment or the payment of 
a fine. 

Early law enforcement officers seldom if ever 
were schooled in legal procedures. Rather, they 
were, chosen for their availability, skill with fire- 
arms and courage.; They were paid either by peo- 
ple with the greatest economic stake in the com-' 
munity • - express company officials, stagecoach 
operators, railroaders, cattlemen or principal mi- 
ners - - or in some cases by the people at large 
through a frontier governmental agency. Candi- 
dates for the office of constable or marshal were 
usually in short supply because the life-expectancy 
of "lawmen" was limited. 

Frontier justice was seldom impartial in many 
communities because the bribery of public pffi- 
cials was common. Onfe judae in Dakoia Territory 
turned down an offer ^'^TJOO shares of mining 
stockbecause he did not want to be compromised 
should he be asked to try a case in which the min- 
ing company was involved, and there were other 
magistrates with integrity, But at the same time 
there was the case of Henry Plummer, the sheriff 
of Bannock, Montana, who turned out to be the 
leader in a band of outlaws called the "Innocents" 
and who was hanged by the vigilantes, and there 
were many others like him. 

Nevertheless, ill-qualified "judges," "attorneys " 
and law enforcement officials prevented anarchy 
until organized government could be established 
and systems of statutory laws could be written. 
In most communities in the region, stable govern- 
ments were in operation and judicial procedures 
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functioned by the outset of the 20th Century, 
when, according to Wayne Gard in Frontier 
Justice, "westerners in general had put aside their 
six-shooters and hanging ropes." 



Discussion Topics 

1. : Discuss the various conflicts on the frontier 

which led to a need for law systems. Why did 
settlers "take the law into their own hands?" 

2. What was the procedure followed in a typical 
early trial? Why were most trials completed 
in a single day? 

3. Which groups usually hired the first law en- 
forcement officials? Why was this so? 

4. Is an impartial court important? Why do you 
think it was difficult to find impartiality in 
early frontier courts? 



Vocabulary Building 

Anarchy 
"Lode" 

"Placer Deposits" 
Peers 
Impartial 
Vigilance 
Statutory Law 
/ 



How to Make a Bicentennial Calendar 



A grand project for any ccmmumty would be to make Bicentennial Calendars, They are not difficult to make, but you should 
pick a central theme - • ideas? How about "Buildings in our Town" (Here you could fmd twelve pictures of the post office, 
court house, hospital, schools, etc.) "Famous People of our Community" (mayors, police chief.^ county nurse, school 



teachers) "Historic Landmarks m ( 
etc.) or how about "Over the years in i 



name your town 
fjame your town 



)" (site of first tuiildmg. location of first well, old depot, 

)7" 




TYPE A: 

Cut cardboard back 6" x 9", Rubber cement a 6" x 9'| 
sheet of colored construction paper to it- Cut 11 6" x 6 
squares of construction paper for picture backgrounds. 
Cement pictures on. Punch holes in top and string with 
yard. Cement pre printed calendar to the bottom section. 



TYPE B: 

Cut 6 6" X 18" sheets of colored construction paper. Fold 
over. Print calendar at the bottom of each page and draw 
or pastel a picture at the top. Staple top or tie top as in 
"A". 
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How to Make a Jigsaw Puzzle 



A good subject for this project idea is your own state. The pieces can be randomly cut. county outlines, parts of a geometric 
pattern, or anything else you might like. 



MATERIALS. 

Map of your state, rubber cement or white glue, cardboard or masonite the size of your map, scissors or jigsaw.. 



PROCEDURE: 

1 . Fit the map to your backing (cardboard or masonite) 

2. Rubber cement the back of the map and the surface of your backing. Let dry.; 

3. Place the. map on the backing. Rub down working from the center to the outside.. Be sure the edges are glued down. 
Or - use white glue on the backing. Pl«^e the map on top and rub down in the same manner. 

4 Mark with a pencil the pieces to be cut by county lines or irregular patterns. 

5. Cut or saw along your pencil lines. 




Hew to Start a Stamp Collection 




The edrttest record of stamp collectors iS of a young lady from London in 1841 who wanted to cover her entire dressing room 
with postage stamps. Since then people all over the world have collected all kinds of postal stamps. Some specialize in 
commemorative editions, others m countries, periods of history, famous people. There are clubs, societies, and local stores 
which aid people in their search for collection additions. Here are a few suggestions for the novice collector. 




1. You will need a few basic materials: a few stamps that 
interest you, a small album, hinges, tweezers or tongs, 
and a magnifying glass. Many stamp stores sell basic 
kits. 

2. Look for quality stamps. Stamps in good condition 
will give you and your friends more pleaaire in viewing 
them. It will also enhance your sale price should you 
decide to sell your collection. 

3. Properly storing your stamps will preserve them for 
years This will be an advantage for you in viewing 
them.. Handle the stamps with a tweezers and fasten 
securely In yotir book with hinges. 

4. See "How to Mount a Collection" for another display 
idea. Some collectors and societies have regular show- 
ings. These could Jive you some idea of what other 
people are Interested in. 

5. Here are a few things considered by a collector. Per-^ 
forate, detail in the picture, coloring, centering, pre* 
sence of original gurr., clearness of pancejiatlon mark, 
general condition 
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How to Make a Replica of your Capitol 



Your state capitol buiidTig can be an interesting center of focus for goverr>ment studies. The architecture as welt as the famous 
people, laws and noteworthy historical events centered around this building can bring you closer to the history of your state. 



1. : Use "How to Build a Model Town" for the basic 

structure of your building and special effects. 

2. The dome {if your capital has one) may be made from 
paper pulp over a ball of paper. See "How to Make 
Paper Pulp Animals". 

3. After such details as columns, windows and domes are 
In place, paint with two coats of white latex paint. 





Pa^ar p^^f^ ovt.r 
bail pai 



n 



How to Make a Flag 



Flags were used throughout history to represent ^ch things as families and governments, or to signal rallying points or mes- 
sages (as in the Navy). The United States has had many flags flown over it. Try copying some of them or design one of your 
own.. Use contrasting colors and leave off unnecessary wording. 

MATERIALS: 

light weight material, glue, needle and thread or kiddie sewing machine, glue, rule, pencil, scissors, 14" length of coat hanger. 



PROCEDURE: 

1. Cut material 6" x 5". (Dimensions may be altered.) 

2. Fold over V2' on the left (short) edge. Glue or stitch ■ 
down.^ Fringe the right edge. 

3. Stitch or glue under Va" on Che two long sides. 

4. Slit the left seam near the bottom line. Insert the 14" 
wire into the pocket on the left side. 

5. Cut designs to fit your flag. Stitch or glue m place It 
is traditional to do both sides. 



Battle Flags of the Little Bighorn 




Gold stars on blue field 
Red and white strips 



Red top 

Blue Bottom 

White Crossed Swords 




m m m 



Coat 



The Fremont Flag 




Blue design on while field 
Red and White stripes 



This flag was planted m 1842 by General John C, Fremont 
on the highest summit of the Wind River Mountains in 
Wyoming. It is now known as Fremont Peak. 
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TOWNS and town builders 



CONCEPTS TO BE LEARNED 

• Most towns in the region were founded m the 19th Century, 
either to serve some spectei economic interest - - such as land 
speculation, commerce or mining - • or to provide services for 
special groups engaged m pioneering activities nearby - 
farmers, miners, cattlemen, etc. Once established, each town 
matured according to the needs of *ts own population. 
Churches, business establishments, clubs and other institutions 
were added over a period of nwny years. 

• As towns grew, most of them acquired characteristics that 
reflected the principal commercial, economic and social needs 
of surrounding communities. A few, however emerged as 
cities when the services they rendered were in demand across a 
tvge area; Minneapolis became a milling center for the northern 
prairies and plains. Salt Lake City became a general cultural 
and service center for the northern parts of the Interior Sasin, 

. etc. 

• Decline in a town's population and influence usually has 
occurred as need for its services has diminished. Grist miMs, 
meat packing, ice houses and many other small town activities 
fell victim to competition from larger towns and cities whose 
influences reached beyond their own communities, 

• Most towns have had sinular cadres of town btlilders ^ • 
merchants; service persoJ^nel who^operated post of*«c*s. banks, 
bJacksmith shops, building and construction firms and ssioons, 
and professional or semi<profe$sidnal people who worked in 
law. medicine, education, churches, etc 

• ^4lthough much attention has been given to "kings." "barons" 
and "giants." "little people" have done most of the wvrk of 
developing interests promoted by town founders. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR ACTION-CONSTRUCTION ORIENTED 
PROJECTS 

• Concentrate on the uniquerttess of your town or city. What sets 
It apart, gives it a different flavor,, from other towns in your 
9rm, state or region? Are there any "firsts" »n your town's 
history? Can these be m^de into displays, booklets and 
pageants? 

• Needless to say. the Bicentennial program stresses history. Ho**' 
«t»out asking your class to plan a future community? What can 
be done to enhance its growth, appearance and community 
spirit? Organize a city planning commission in your class and 
draft a plan for the future. 

• Are there frames on your county or state map that can be 
traced to families and groups involved in the initial settlement 
of your community m the 19th Century? Make a bulletin 
board which identifies these families and reveals the P^' '^'pal 
ethnic groups that were important to initial settlement 

• Divide the class into small g'oups and ask them to develop 
posters which depict the growth of business, .industry, agricul- 
ture, transportation and other occupations m your community 

• Have your class prepare a mock "Bicentennial Issue" similar 
to those now bemg developed by newspapers across the ryot^ 
Be sure to emphasue town builders from every walk of life 



USING THE "HOW TO PROIECTS" 

• "How to Make a Model Town" is a challenge for your class or 
school. Select trams and individuals to participate in planning, 
construUiOn, painting and lettering. 

Prints or reprints of pictures that portray your town's history 
are needed for the decoupage "How to." 

• Why not develop a pagent or play about "Our Town," and 
make puppets and a stage witn ."mw to" suggastiorts? Select 
.soitw events in your co'nmunity that might serve m the basis 
for a play. 

• Models of either old or new industries that have played impor- 
tant roles m your community's growth can b9 used in down- 
Town window displays 



SUGGESTIONS FOR LtSTENING-OBSERVtNG ACTIVITIES 

• Divide the class into teanrts of four students. Let each student 
serve as a worker m the community ^ - as a businessman, pro- 
fessional person, laborer, housewife, mechanic, physician, artist, 
etc Let each*define and explain to the team his/her life*style 
and activities in a small community. Next, bring the teams 
together into a large group. As the entire class tells about 
an "o|d" community and it$ way of life, ask the children to 
take notes on conflicts and concerns that they see arising as a 
"new" community emerges. *At the end. discuss the means by 
which primitive towns have enr^erged as complex urban centers, 
(simulation-value conflict) 

• Because of the extreme amount of interest generated by the 
Bicentennial, m^^st communities have developed local hiStorieJ, 
displays and o assentations. Invite knowledgeable speakers into 
your classroom. Contact a tocal or state member of the 
American Revolution Bicentennial Commission for names of 
well Informed speakers. Upeaker-presentation) 

• M^ny communities have developed calendars of Bicentennial 
events and topics. Seek access to the leadership m your im- 
nwdiate area, and attempt to have your class or the school 
participate in activities, (avweness-mvolvement) 

• Keep a close watch on the public media • - magazines, news* 
papers, radio programs and TV specials - • and announce pro- 
grams and activities which your students should |Oin Some 
public broadcasting systems are developing and presenting 
special documentary programs for students lawareness- 
lovolverrient) 

• Many families are planning to tour states, the region and even 
the nation in order to witness many of the commemorative 
events. Students should be encouraged to share personal ex- 
periences with classmates (enrichment-sharing) 
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SUQ6E8TiO#iS FOR RESEARCH^MIimNG REQUIREMENTS 

* Oral hinory ctn b« fun. A ttud«nt wHI Itarn ■ great d^l about 
the oommunity by recordiiM) inttrviewi with "old timers," as 
well as OHitemporary ieaders. Ask intervfewers tp report and 
use the findings as themes for class projects. 

* Every town has experienced • "gotden era." It may be m the 
past or the present. Suggest that students design a questionnaire 
and present It to cofnmunity nwrnbers of all ages to see when 
that goldan era occurred. Urge them to include questions per- 
taining to the causes of the goldan era, what caused its decline 
and how it affected the history of the comnKJntty . 

* Biograptiical sketches of town tniilders should be fun. Perhaps 
there are some who were infamous » well as famous.. Explain 
to your students the meanings of the terms propriety and libel! 

* In most communities, local newspapar files contain the best 
information available about the p^t. Suggest group research 
on principal incidents and developments. "1Q0 years ago 
todav.'' "50 years ago today" arwi "25 years ago today." 

* Some dbmmun^tles have streets and avenues named for presi- 
dents, famous people, states, trees, etc. How did the streets 
and av«iues m your community receive their names? 




AMERICAN ISSUES FORUM^ ACTIVITIES 

• What do paople mean whan thay talk about their "home- 
towns?" Why is It important to have ^'hometown" roots? Do 
paople m larger cities have similar roots or do they have 
neighborhood roots? ^' 

• In the f Irft month topic, A Nation of Nationa, the theme "Out 
of Many, One" points out that the United States is con^aosed 
of a mixture of people. Is it more important to ramembar, or 
to forget, that one Is Polish, Irish, Norwegiw) or Black or 
Indian? What ethnic groups played the largest roles in the 
founding of towns m your community? What celebrations or 
festivals are still earned on* by these people? Do other people 
join or resent these celebrations? ^ 

• Sonne towns on the Western Frontier anid Upper Missouri were 
founded as a result of cattle drives, agricultural activity, noining, 
petroleum developnrtent and even recreation or religion. Can 
your class identify occupations and pursuits which helped start 
your town? What kinds of town builders ware attrauad by 
these activities? How have the people made their In/ings? 
{Working In America, fifth oKtnth topic) 

• Carefully study the eighth htonth topic. Growing Up in America. 
Each week's theme speaks to formative forces in American life*- 
the family, schools, churches M the community itself. All of 
these conthbute to "A Sense of Belonging" (fourth week). 
Since people have become more mobile, have wa lost the 
community spirit? How can we retain community life in the 
face of increasing mobility? / 

• What part did some of the founding families play in giving your 
community its identity? What are the influential forces today? 
Do some families reuin control over these forces? Who are 
today's town builders? 



SUGGESTIONS FOR RESOURCE REFERENCES 
Teachers 

Everett Dick, The Sod House Frontier. New York, 1937. 
H L Mencken, The American Language* New York, 1936. 
Refer to the supplementary sources for histories of states m the 
region. 

Students 

Everett L Cooiey, Utah, Localized History Series,, Clifford L. 

Lord, editor. New York, 1968. 
Earl S. Mttrs, Wild and Wooly Wast. New York, 1964. 
Robert Stlverberg, Ghost Towns of the American Wwt. New 

York, 1968. 

World Book Encyclopedia, Field Enterprises Educational Series. 
(Look up mining. MornrH>ns, railroads, agriculture, etc.) 
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TbWNS AND TOWN BUILDERS 




Urban communities sprang up in the region un- 
der study during the 19th Century to serve the 
needs of the first non-Indian settlers. Davenport, 
Iowa, and St, Paul, Minnesota, appeared because 
of commercial development on the upper Missis- 
sippi; Omaha, Nebraska, and Yankton, South 
Dakota, grew as trade centers for steamboats on 
the Missouri, and as points of departure for over- 
land transportation systems; Denver and Leadville, 
Colorado, Deadwood, South Dakota, Butte, Mon- 
tana, and many others appeared initially as min- 
ing towns; Salt Lake City, Utah, grew rapidly as 
the principal center of Mormonism; Fargo, North 
Dakota, was developed to serve agricultural pio- 
neers; Cheyenne, Wyoming, was a cattlemen's 
railhead on the Union Pacific, etc. 

No town in the region has a history of much 
more than 150 years, and few have emerged as 
bonafide "cities." Denver, Salt Lake City, Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul alone display modern metro- 
politan characteristics, even though the 1970 
census lists tentnetropolitan areas, of 50,000 pop^ 
ulation or more, in the region; Duluth Superior 
Minneapolis-St. Paul and Rochester in Minnesota; 
Waterloo, Dubuque, Ce^r Rapids, Davenport- 
Rock Island, Des Moines, Council Bluffs and Sioux 
City in Iowa; Lincoln and Omaha in Nebraska; 
Sioux Falls in South Dakota; Fargo-Moorhead in 
North Dakota; Denver, Colorado Springs and Pue- 
blo in Colorado; Ogen, Salt Lake City and Provo- 
Orem in Utah; Great Falls and Billings in Mon- 
tana. 

Even though census reports clas^^fy comrr.uni 
ties with 2,500 people or more as "urban," many 
of those with populations between 2,500 and 
50,000 have retained "rural" traits. They were 



founded to serve settlers around them, and, while 
they have survived as commercial centers, they 
never have matured into cities, because they 
became isolated with the establishment of state 
and local road systems after World War I, and 
the construction of modern highways with fed- 
eral support since World War II.. 

Others "diecj," and becamd "ghost towns," 
either because the economic or commercial activ- 
ity that led to their establishment vanished, or 
because improved transportation systems caused 
settlers to do their business elsewhere. There is 
no clear-cut definition of a ghost town. Some say 
it is one that has been completely abandoned; 
--^^ others say it is one in which few people are living. 
In either case, a ghost town is ^ "shadow of its 
former self." 

Most ghost town^n the region "died" with the 
decline of the mining industry. They were found 
ed by prospectors who searched for surface, or 
"placer" gold, and survived only as' long as surface 
gold was available and were abandoned ^s pro- 
spectors moved on. The .hills and mountains of 
Colorado, Montana and South 'Dakota abound 
with ruins that mark the presence of gold seekers 
for no more than a few years. 

Other ghost towns are reminders of the brief 
existence of some railroads that functioned for 
only short periods of time, either because their 
builders constructed them for the? purpose of 
seizing funds offered by government agencies to 
support their construction, or because the builders 
misjudged the amount of traffic available and 
were forced to shut down. ^ 

Some towns were constructed, and then aban- 
doned, in areas where logging and quarrying indus- 
tries existed briefly, or where merchants assembled 
to serve farmers and ranchers, only to be defeated 
by competition from larger towns nearby. 

Ghost towns have become popular in re- 
cent years. Tourists appear to examine replicas 
of, the industries that supported their original 
construction, and to ponder the aspects of western 
history that they represent. 

The study of the names of towns alone can re 
veal much about the history of the region. Mariy 
took their names from people who were promi 
nent in the history of the area around them. For 
example, Pierre, South Dakota, was named after 
Pierre Choteau, Jr., a fur trader who established 



Fort Pierre on the Missouri River; Casper, Wyo- 
ming, was named for Caspar W. Collins, a lieuten- 
ant killed near the townsite for whom Fort Caspar 
was namfd (the change in spelling is due to the 
mistake of an early railroad clerk)^ Bozeman, 
Montana, was named after John Bozeman, the 
'"discoverer" of Bozeman Pass. Greeley! Colorado, 
was named for Horace Greeley, editor of the 
New York Tribune, who supported Union Colony, 
Colorado. Other towns took their names from 
Native American tribes: Cheyenne, Wyoming; 
Kalispell,^ Montana; Omaha, Nebraska; Mandan, 
North Dakota; and many more. Still others were 
named for geographic features: Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Granite Falls, Minnesota; Cedar^ Rapids, 
Iowa; Valley City, North Dakota; Hot Springs, 
Sduth Dakota - - to name a few. 

Many towns in the region were named because 
of the origins of the first settlers: New Ulm, 
Minnesota; Glasgow, Montana; New Castle, Wyo- 
ming; New Salem, North Dakota. Colorado has 
'many towns whose names were borrowed from 
Spaniards: Pueblo, Buena Vista, Las Animas, San 
Luis and Alamosa - - for example.. 

With the possible exception of Salt Lake City, 
where urban growth was stimulated, guided and 
controlled, by the Mormon Church, every town 
grew up throu^ the efforts of many people.. First 
there were speculators - - people with interests in 
commercial profits, land development/ mining 
de-^elopment, etc. After them came transporta- 
tion builders, such' as railroaders who supported 
urbanization to increase the value of the land that 
- they owned and to stimulate increases in traffic. 
Following them were builders of service indus- 
tries - - buyers of agricultural' products or cattle, 
millers, food processors, general store keepers, 
hide tanners and machiner>^ dealers. Then came 
professional and semi-professional people of var- 
ious types - - ministers, school teachers, physi- 
cians, bankers and attorneys. Inevitably there 
were saloon keepers, entertainers, actors, artists, 
writers, musicians and many more. 

Since pioneer days, many towns have become 
ghost towns, as mentioned above, ?nd others have 
suffered from declines in population. Neverthe- 
less, census figures show a continuous shift from 
ruralism to urbanism in the region. At the 1890 
Census, people in each of the states were far more 
rural than urban. For example, Minnesota report- 
ed nearly twice as many rural inhabitants than 
urban (867,243 vs 443,049); 'Iowa had close to 
four times more rural than urban people 
(1,506,533 vs 405,764); South Dakota was ten 
times more rural than urban (320,045 vs 28,555). 
At that time, there were only eleven towns in the 
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region with populations over 25,000: Minnea* 
Rolis, O^aha, St. Paul, Denver, Lincoln^ Des 
Moines, Sioux City, ^uluth, Dubuque, Davenport, 
and Salt Lake City. " ' ^ 

By 1940, some states in the region had already . 
begun to report predominantly urban populations. 
In Colorado there were 690,756 urban epople and 
only 532,540 rural people; in Utah there were 
305,493 urban citizens and 244,817 rural citizens. 
Several towns* had flowered into metropolitan 
districts (cities over 50,000) by 1940: Minnea- 
pplis-St. Paul, Duluth-Superior, Waterloo, Cedar 
Rapids, Des Moines, Sioux City, Omaha-Council 
Bluffs, Lincoln, Denver, Pueblo and Salt Lake 
City. 

By 1970, the shift to urbanism was even more 
extreme. Only two states in the region had more 
rural'than urban populations (South Dakota with . 
55.4% and North Dakota with 55.7%). The other 
seven states reported that more than fifty per cent 
of their populations were urban (Minnesota • 
66.4%, Iowa, - 57.2%, Montana • - 53.4%,^ . 
Wyoming ■ • 60.5%, Colorado - - 78.5% and Utah-- 
80.4%). In 1970, there were ten cities with pop- 
ulations in excess of 100,000: Denver, Minnea- 
polis, Omaha, St. Paul, Des Moines, Salt Lake City, 
Lincoln, Colorado Springs, Cedar Rapids and 
Duluth. 

The jural to urban shift has not been unique to 
the Western Frontier and Upper Missouri region; 
it has been a national trend. In 1890, there were 
approximately 24,000,000 urban, and 39^000,000 
rural people in the United States; by 1940, there 
were 75,000,000 urban and 56,000,000 rural; 
in 1970, there were 150,000,000 urban and only 
60,000,000 rural* people in the nation. 




Urbanization on tlie Mining Frontier 




Mining industries have been significant in the 
histories of all of the nine states. In Minnesota, 
major industries have existed to produce irqn ore, 
manganese and stone;' in Iowa lead, gypsum and 
coal; in North Dakota petroleum; in South Dakota 
gold and leadf in Colorado gold, silver, lead and 
coal; in Wyoming coal and petroleum? in Montana 
gold, silver, lead, copper and petroleum;; and in 
Utah gold, silver, copper and petroleum. Lesser 
industries have existed for the production of 
uranium, natural gas, zinc, limestone, mica and 
tin. In 1972 the nine&state region produced 
830,943 troy ounces of gold, 11,288,488 troy 
ounces of silver, 3,881 short tons of coal, 229,814 
thousand^barrels of petroleum, 11,917 thousand- 
pounds of uranium, 12 short tons of zinc, 15,081 
short tons of manganese, 18,983 short tons of 
stone, 1,380 short tons of gypsum as well as 348.6 
million dollars worth of lumber, Minnesota was 
the only producer of iron ore among the nine 
states. South Dakota (with the largest gold mine 
in the nation), Utah and Colorado mined the gold. 
Utah,, Colorado and Montana produced the silver. 
Utah, Montana and Colorado processed the cc^- 
per. Wyoming, Montana, Utah, North Dakota and 
Nebraska pumped the petroleum and natural gas. 
Wyoming, Colorado, Iowa and Montana mined the 
coal. Wyoming, Colorado, and Utah provided the 
uranium. 

Interest in mining in the region dates back to 
French colonial times, when trappers and traders 
found lead in northeastern Iowa. Then, by the 
middle of the 19th Century, pioneers began to 
sense the value of iron deposits in northern Minn- 
esota. Yet, the first mining industry to attract 



wide attention was in Colorado, where a party of 
California-bound Cherokees stopped briefly to 
pan gold near present Denver at mid-century. 
Spaniards had known about gold deposits In the 
Colorado highlands for a long time, of course. 
James Purcell told Zebulon Pike, in Santa Fe, 
about reports of gold on the headwaters of the 
South Platte River. Rufus Sage disclosed the use 
of gold bullets against the Arapahos, when fead 
was in short supply. After the gold appetites of 
western prospectors had been whetted by rich 

Heries on the "Mother Lode" in California in 
and "diggins" had played out on the slopes 
Sierra Nevada Mouniains, prospectors look-, 
ed elsewhere. The attention of some was drawn to 
Colorado in 1858. W. Green Russell, an exper- 
ienced mmer from Georgia, found "pay dirt" on 
Dry Creek. Soon miners assembled at the con- 
fluence of Cherry Creek and the South Platte 
River, where Denver was built, and began to comb 
the hills and gulches John G. Gregory found 
gold-bearing quartz near present Central City 
during May of 1859. The Rocky Mountain News, 
founded at Denver that year, began to spread 
stories of great mineral wealth, and, by the end of* 
the year, "59ers" were pouring into the Denver 
area. The next spring large parties moved to the 
Pike's Peak region. ^ 

More population assembled to thrive on mineral 
production as Russell, Majors and Waddell de- 
veloped transportation systen^.s across the Grea,t 
Plains, and on February 28, 1861,, Congr^s 
created Colorado Territory. Subsequently, raiK, 
roads came in: a branch from Cheyenne to Den- 
ver, and another from the east.^ Farmers and 
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cattlemen appeared ,to provide food as Colorado 
Indian tribes were resettled in Oklahoma and 
Utah. On August 1, 1876, the Territory was 
sufficiently developed to ju f statehood, and 
Colorado was admitted as th Ce« .cnnlal Siate. 

'After statehood; new wealth was opened at 
Leadville, and also down along the New Mexico 
border. The population of Colorado multiplied 
five times in the 1870's, and doubled during the 
next d xade. By the 1880's, the economy became \ 
diversified by the growth of agriculture and stock 
raising, but silver production remained a majur 
factor into the 20th Century. In 1900, biiver 
production in Colorado was valued at approxi- 
mately $50 million. 

Montana also owed much of its early non- 
Indian development to miners. After "flush 
times" declined on the Mother Lode in California 
in the mid-1850's, many prospecw? moved north 
to the Fraser River district to be disappointed, 
then assembled around Walla Walla to move east 
across the northern Rockies. First they made dis^' 
coveries in western and southern Idaho, and from 
there they moved Into western Montana. In 1862, 
richiplacers were discovered at Gold Creek. In . 
1863^1 prospectors assembled to establish Virginia 
City, Which grew to a population bf 4,000 within 
a year. * In 1864, there was a large 'strike" at 
Last Chance Gulch, where Helena was subse- 
quently founded. (This district alone gave $16 
^ million in wealth within two decades,) 

As prospectors assemblepi in western Montana, 
and towns sprang up, the residents petitioned 
. Congress for territorial status, and it was extended 
on May 26, 1864, with Virginia City as the first 
seat olF government. During territorial years, 
mineral production declined sharply, as surface 
gold was taken away. The value of precious metals 
shipped from Montana dropped annually from 
$18 million in 1865 to $4 million by the 
mid-1870's. During the 1870's, the economy 
flourished largely because farmers and stock-^ 
growers moved into the eastern part o^ the Tcrrk^ 
tory, but during the 1880's mining revived with 
discoveries of copper and silver deposits around 
Butte. The Anaconda, which was first v<orked for 
silver, was to become jihe best known copper mine 
in the nation, and, larydy because of its develop- 
ment, Montana's annual mineral production 
climbed to more than $40 million by the outset 
of the 1890's. Copper became "king," and it has 
been a principal factor in the state's economy ever 
since. 

South Dakota was developed initially by groups 
other than miners; territor'il status came in 1861, 
nearly a decade and a half before the first friajor 



gold "strike." However, in the early 1870's pro- 
spectors drifted into the Black Hills - - once called 
a "vestpocket edition of the Rocky Mountains" 
- - after most of the large deposits of placer gold 
had been exploited" elsevihere. To test the inte- 
grity of rumors about gold, the federal government 
dispatched one expedition Into the Hills in 1874, 
under George Custer, and another in June of 1875, 
under Professor W.P. Jenney. Their reports made 
it dear that the Black Rills contained precious 
metal deposits with substantial commercial value, 
and prospectors descended from every direction 
to ^'strike it rich.*' 

General George Crook tried, to prevent the 
rush, in order to win time to extinguish Indian 
title to the Hills, but it soon became evident that 
prospectors would not be deterred. Thereupon, 
officials in Washington attempted to buy the 
Hills, which were part of the Great Sioux Reser- 
vation set up' by the 1868 Fort Laramie Treaty, ^ 
but tribal leaders refused to sell, Thore followed 
a clash of arms, which led to victory for the U.S. 
Army, and to a new treaty through which the 
government gained claim to the Black Hills so 
they could be o^ned ff>r exploitation. 

Meanwhile, prospectors scattered across the 
Hills and found gold at numerous points. The 
most productive area was in the north, where 
Deadwood, founded in 1876, and Lead, the site 
of the famous Homestake Mine, were, situated. 
George Hearst, who had major investments else- 
where in the West, moved in, and he and two 
associates purchased a claim for $70,000 thai 
soon consolidated holdings that were to make the 
Homestake Mining Company world famous. From 
this ^single mine at Lead there came rnort than 
$300 million in goid by the year 1935. In the 
early 1960's, it was responsible for the production 
of $20 million in gold annually, and was, accord^ 
ing to Herbert Schell's History of South Dakota, 
the "largest gold mine in the western hemisphere." 

Like some other lodes, the one upon which the 
Homestake Mine was established gave little benefit 
to its discoverers. Four seasoned miners, named 
Moses and Fred Manuel, Hank Harney and Alex 
Engh, uncovered the lode but did not realize its 
value and sold out to George Hearst, Jame$ B.A, 
Haggin and Lloyd Tevis for $70,000., 

The :new owners ^purchased machinery for 
the miife, and founded^ a corporation, Hearst 
bought half-interest. The Homestake Mining 
Company hired a superintendent and gave him 
nearly complete control.. At first,v there were 
problems with water rights, finance and technol- 
ogy. But eventually t^e Homestake gained control 
of water, as well as control of other companies 
that mined gold on the same vein, The'n the 
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Homestake Mining Company added mills, saw- 
mills, railroads and a mercantile house. Some 
businesses which were not connected with the 
Company survived in Lead, but the Company 
supplied most of the needs of its own workers. 

Jlhe Homestake was developed at about the 
tfme that courts in the United States began to 
allow collective bargaining by workers on a broad 
, scale. A union, which was to join the^ Western 
Federation of Mmers in 1893, precipitated a con* 
flict with the Company over the "closed shop" 
{the employment of union members only) vs the 
"open shop" (the hiring of non-union members ). 
At one point, the union had its own newspaper 
and a printing pl^nt, loaned money and paid com- 
pensation to members who became ill. Union 
members held dances and picnks and were active 
in social affairs. " Wage: at the Homesj;ake were 
the best in the mining industry, and, as a result, 
many miners came to Lead from other areas. By 
the 1890's Lead was a stable, community. The 
days of tne gold rush were past, and the town's 
community services - - police, fire department, 
telephone system and water system - - were as 
good as thobe in any town in5outb,Dakota. 

People came ,to Lead from all over the United 
States, and from Europe. The town was too small 
for ethnic groups to live separately and keep their 
distinctive cultures pure,, but' the variety of cus-, 
toms they observed gave the society an unusual 
complexion. By the end of the 19th Century, 
there were nearly 300 Cornish miners from Corn- 
wall in England working at- the Homestake, with' 
a heritage uf mining dating back for centuries. 
There were smaller numbers of lrish"^and Scotish 
settlers at Lead, Most of them .were already U.S. 
citizens but they retained many "jWd counl;ry" 
customs. Italian mountaineers came in the late 
IBBO's and worked as common laborers because 
they were not miners by profession. They had a 
language barrier which prevented them from be- 
coming professional miners for a number of years, 
but they contributed such things as Italian^food 
and rirink to Lead's cultural scene. Slavonians 
from present Yugoslavia were the most colorful of 
all Some were Rpman Catholics, and some were 
Greek Orthodox who became Episcopalians when 
they arrived in'theUJnited States. They brought 
along their music, 6i|nces, holiday custon^s and 
secret societiis^and most of them lived in an area 
of Lead nicknamed "Slavonian Alley." Scandi 
navians were numerous, as were Finns. Most of 
them migrated from Michigan and Minnr^sota to 
work in the mines or to farm. The Black popula- 
tion" consisted of ex-slaves or their descendants, 
who worked at menial iobs and banded together 
in an Afro- Republican Cfub The Chinese in Lead 



were an offshoot of the larger community in 
Dead wood, and their social life centered around 
the . Chinese Masonic Temple and joss house lo- 
cated there. The various nationalities mingled 
freely with Anglo-Americans and soon were 
"Americanized," but their customs continued to 
enrich Lead's cultural flavor for many years. 

The paternalism pf the Homestake Mining Com- 
pany had some positive effects, it ran schools, 
paid relatively high wages, provided year-round 
jobs for the pniners, and extended medical and 
hospital care for «ts vyorkers. The Company's 
paternalistic attitude was based on the belief 
that the town and people "belonged to the min^," 
and that unions were riot needed as long as the 
Company took care of its workers. The fault ii^ 
the paternalistic attitude of Company leaders, of 
course, was that they gave wprkers little voice in 
community affairs, and resisted the principle of 
collective bargaining at a time wh^n labor unions 
were gaining recognition as legitimate institutions 
in American society.. 

The story of Lead was duplicated at other 
p'aces in the region Jwhere workers assembled to 
mine, because all miners, except roving prospec- 
tors, lived in fowns. They were too busy trying 
to "strike . it rich'' to be^ self suinuient, and 
wherever they went they set up urban communi- 
ties complete with merchants, freighters, carpen- 
ters, grocers and other groups to provide services. 
'Gamblers, saloon-keepers and various "undesir- 
ables" were present where "strikes" produced 
sufficient wealth to suppprt them.; Railroads 
moved in. farmers and ranchers, attracted by 
high prices and lack of competition, settled beside 
mining camps even where climate was unfavor- 
able, soils were poor and Indians threatened at- 
tack. Whelhe^'a mining town survived or "died," 
it attracted a sufficient numbci of people and a 
variety df occupations so that, once the rumor of 
gold or silver that caused its establishment be- 
came part of history, a thriving frontier settlement 
usually survived. j 

^ 1 



Discussion Topics * ' 

1. Discuss the mining frontier in Colorado, Mon- 
t^r-.a and South Dakota. What minerals were 
mined, and what were the effects of mining on 
each state's development^^ 

SfWhich famous California family bought the 
major interest in the Homestake Mine? Write a 
report on the family. 
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3. Discuss the various ethnic groups that settled in Vocabulary feuiTdrng^- 
Lead. Which do you think had the least diffi- Paternalism 

cult time adjusting to American culture? The Whetted 

most difficult? Give reasons for your answers. "Flush Times" 

4. On what idea was the Homestake Mining Com- Deterred 
pany's paternalism based? What problems do Mercantile 
you think paternalism caused? Gulch 

* . PIdcer 

5. Find out information on modern mining pro- i u 

cedures. What hazards do miners have to con- "j^^ ^^^^ 
tend with? 

6. How were transportation, agriculture and com- "closed shoo" 
rrjcrce influenced by the mining frontier? List ''open shop" 
some industries that served the mines. 
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Choose rroffl i^^ Tollon^^ng • 

mim , Golden Kearney ^ ^^^^^^ 

G«at FalU Ourango f^^^ ^lenn ^'"ovo IO«A 

Boiefnin Cr^eUy ^^^'^'^ Tooelt OTntOn 

Anaconda loveUnd Buffalo mIJMSOU Salt lake Wf^erloo 

Butte ^ 4 ISTTutfi — wines 

Havre ppM ^^S^f l Zcttittr SOUTH DAKOTA Fort Dodge 

Glasgow OmaHa R»nns ^^^^ SToiTjc Falls Davenport 

H«tings .nn.,. oAKOTA Winona YanktO*^ SiCU)( City 

COIORADO ^ '^rrrz: Wlndom Rapid City 

Aspen ^^^"^ '5^^^^ Wilmar «ebster 



Prairie Towns 
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Many of the first towns on the prairif* {between 
the Mississippi Valley and the lower Great Plains) 
were located either on rivers or where trails 
crossed streams, for pioneers relied upon surface 
water and wood from the groves that grew along 
rivers and streams. Omaha.. Nebraska, sprarig up 
on the west bank of the Missouri, Grand Island 
on the Platte and Norfolk on the Elkhorn. Other 
prairie towns appeared along railways; Bismarck 
North Dakota, for example, was founded on the 
Northern Pacific line. 

Prairie towns of the 1870's and oO's must have 
been uncomfortable places to live. Long grass 
grew in the streets. Farmmg towns did not con- 
tain as many saloons and dance halls as did cow 
towns, but all provided entertainment from the 
time of their establishment. The saloons were 
prirr.:tivo. Card tables were constructed by laying 
planks across whiskey barrels; shelves lined with 
dirty glasses and liquor bottles were set up along 
the waiis. Dancing girls provided "entertainment", 
fo'' the men who frequented saloons to gamble 
and drink. Due to the lack of paint, most early 
prairie town buildings were drab and architectur- 
ally unimaginative.: Boardwalks w^e constructed 
in front of business establishments, but the streets 
were unpaved and turned to mud when it rained. 
Sanitary facilities were poor, or non-existent.. 
Horses, hogs and other animals roamed the streets; 
chickens played havoc with family gardens. Praine 
fires were always a threat to frame houses and 
stabies filled with hay, and sometimes towns were 
destroyed for the absence of fire control systems. 
Water supplies were usu^^Hy polluted until wells 
could be dug or windmills could be erected. 



Generally, hotels were among the first buildings 
constructed in new towns to accommodate mer- 
chants, oilroaders and overland travelers* Some 
of the first ones were sod structures or tents. 
Restaurants appeared close by, but the meals they 
sold were expensive and unappetizing. Side pork 
and pickieu vegetables, and strong black coffee, 
headed the typical menu. 

Frontier stores were usually "general stores," 
selling everything a homesteader needed for his 
house or farm. Many merchants were home- 
steaders with surplus capital to invest. They lived 
in the backs of the stores, and visited thei^ home-' 
stead claims only often as was necessary to 
"prove up" the land. The general store usually 
did not sell meat, in early days, and even more 
durable groceries were not considered profitable. 
Most store keepers specialized in tools, nails, and 
fabric until populations grew to a point where 
they could earn livings by selling groceries alone. 
Because cf the scarcity of money, bartering cus- 
toi tiers exchanged furs and hides, chickens, vege- 
tables and corn for groceries and' manufactured 
goods. If a merchant was lucky, he doubled as 
postmaster, and his establishment became a social 
center for the community.. When the mail ar- 
rived, crowds gathered, and the postmaster read 
the names on the letters and distributed them 
among die people in a manner similar to a military 
"mail call.:" Later on, he insialied boxes with 
keys for the prominent men of the town. 
"Loafers" who assembled at mail time always 
lingered around the stove to talk about religion 
and politics, and other "great issues" as they 
chewed tobacco and whittled. 
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Every, town had a blacksmith's shop where a 
"smithy" made pr repaired machinery, built wa- 
gons or sharpened plows. Most of his work, how- 
ever, consisted of shoeing horses. Harness makers 
repaired shoes as well as harness and sold equip- 
ment such as buggy whins. Livery stables, where 
travelers "put up" their teams to be fed and 
vvatered/were often, like general stores, headqiiar- 
quarters for: -"loafers." They played cards, de- 
bated the question of which farmer had the best 
homestead claim 'and gossiped about their neigh- 
bors. 

Newspapers appeared quickly after the found- 
ing of prairie towns - - often before stores, 
scho(»l$, churches or post offices. Their major 
function was to attract settlers, town builders and 
capital by popularizing the opportunities available 
in their communities. Most early subscribers were 
not frontier people, fur many settlers could not 
afford to pay for subscriptions. Newsmen sold 
many subscriptions in the East, either to relatives 
of piuneering settlers or to prospective immigrants 
and investors. Their papers seldom contained 
pictures or cartoons. Instead, they carried ad- 
vertisements, gossip co^JlJmns, poiiticd! editorials 
and reprints of articles from eastern papers about 
national and international affairs. 

After existing for a decade or two, most prairie 
towns entered a second phase of development as 
the communities around them matured. Children 
of origina! pioneers and new immigrants concen- 
trated upon adding facilities and improving ser- 
vices provided by the original founders. For one 
thing, they replaced some temporary buildinn*; 
and added others to house agrrcultural implement 
dealerships, banKs, fire carts, grist mills, livery 
stables and town or county officials. They also 
built churches, railway stations and community 
meeting houses.. They planted trees and created 
parks, organized "party line" telephone services, 
formed cooperative buying or selling agencies, and 
enlarged educational institutions. In many townS 
there were boarding or rental facilities to accom- 
modate "floating populations" ■ - families that 
lived on farms fiom planting to harvest time, but 
moved to town during the winter months to take 
jobs, to place their children in "advanced schools," 
and to enjoy social life and entertainment. 

During the sgcond phase of development there 
also appeared health care specialists - - druggists 
and "ddct«(rs" who either had apprenticed under 
practitionei\or had graduated from commercial 
medica! schools. It was during this phase, too, 
that communities began to provide free textbooks 
in their schools, take interest in such reform 
movements as prohibition and women's rights, 
and search for better-trained teachers, animal 



doctors, etc. Most towns on the prairie in the re- 
gion under study were reconstructed and offered 
a full array of services by the outset of the 20th 
Century, 



Discussion Topics 

1. What factors co^f^^buted to the location of a 
town? Why was the railroad important in the 
Establishment of prairie towns? 

2. imagine that you are living in a prairie, town in 
the 1880's. Describe the town (do not forget 
other senses besides seeing). 

3. Discuss the various products and services pro- 
vided by busin^ses in early prairie towns. How 
many of them are still provided in towns today? 

4. Why was a newspaper important to a prairie 
town? How were early newspapers different 
from those we read today? 

5. Discuss the second phase cf town building and 
the improvements it brought to prairie towns. 

Vocabulary Building 
Barter 

Architecturally 
Havoc 

Unappetizing 
Grist Mill 

"Floating Population" 
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How Towns 6ot Their Names <^ 




Did you ever wonder about the name of your 
town? Where did it come fiurn? Who gave it the 
name it has? H.L. Mencken said that no part of 
the world has more picturesque, poetical or 
humorous nomenclature than the United States. 
The names people gave to towns and other loca- 
tions in the Western Frontier and Upper Missouri 
region often revealed their colorful imaginations, 
as well as their sentiments and ambitions. 

The study of the origins of place-names is 
called onomastics. By using some of the rules of 
onomastics, you can make a chart of the place- 
names of townc in your state. In this study, you 
should create classifications: borrowed names, 
historical names, personal names, environmental 
names and subjective names. Borrowed names arf» 
those taken from foreign countnes or from com- 
munities in other parts of the United States, or 
from some natural feature. Salt Lake City, for 
example,, was named tor the Great Salt Lake. 
Historical names come from people or events re- 
lated to the development of your state. The town 
of Council Bluffs, Iowa, is an example of a place 
named for an pvent > - the council held by Lewis 
and Clark with the Indians of the region during 
the first part of their expedition. Other towns 
took their names from Indian tribes or Indian 
words. 

The third classification, personal names, in- 
cludes the names of people of national, regional, 
state or local influence., Some towns were named 
for early settlers, or for railroad men who helped 
to develop the lovvns. An example is Brookings, 
South Dakota, named after W.W. Brookings, an 
early leader in South Dakota transportation. 
Towns named for United States presidents also 
belong in the personal names classification. 



Environmental names comprise a large category, 
including the names of plants, animals, landscapes, 
direction or size and shape of a location. "Ap- 
proval" or "disapproval" (see chart) refers to the 
effect that some location had upon a settler • • 
Pleasant View, Colorado, for instance., Towns 
named Bison or Buffalo are, of course, reminders 
of the prairie's once numerous inhabitants. The 
last major classification, subjective names, reflects 
' the attitudes and emotions of the people who 
settled in a certain place. Names which come 
from Ideals or doctrines, and all towns named 
after Saints, belong in this category. Names that 
were made up by the founders of towns are in- 
cluded, as well. An example is Monida, Montana, 
a place named by combining the words Montana 
and Idajio because of its location on the border 
oetween the two states. 

With the five major c'assifications, and their 
sub-classifications, you may find it interesting to 
look c.t a map of your state and see how many 
towni you can classify, and you might decide to 
figure out the origin of your own town's name. 
Mobt likely the information on how or when it 
was named is readily available, but you may need 
to read documents or talk to "old timers" to find 
out why the town was so named. Included is a 
chart of names divided into the five major groups, 
and their sub-classifications, for you to use in 
doing a project on the place-names in your area. 

Discussion Topics 

1. See if you can find out how your town got its 
name, 

2., Select some of the unique town names in your 
state and try to find out when they were 
named. In addition, try to find out why the 
towns were named. 

3. Can yru think of some other locations besides 
towns which could be put into a chart of 
place-names? 

4. Choose one of the five major classifications in 
onomastics and explain the different sub-classi- 
fications which belong with it. 

Vocabulary Building 

Onomastics 
Nomenclature 
Subjective 
Attitudes 
Place-Names 
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How to Make a Puppet Stage 



There are many ways to make puppet stages. Here is one easy method: 



1/Cut away the top, bottom and one side of a large carton. Cut a hole m the front for viewing, (a) 
* 2. Place the stage on a table which has a cloth draped over it to the floor in front. Puppeteers sil on the floor. 

3. Backgrounds may be painted on a large cardboard and attached to the outside edges, (b) 

4. Curtains may be permanently open or hung over a stiff wire, (c). Put a hem in tne top of your two curtain pieces. Slip 
the wire through. Use paper clips to hold it in ola^e'. 



(c) 



) 
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How to Make Sock Puppets 

Remember when you used to make puppets from your dad's oid,socks? Try it again! The older you are the more imaginative 
the character. 



MATERIALS: 

U»d socks, yarn, buttons, rubber bonds (for ears), needle and thread, scissors, miscellaneous material. 



PROCEDURE: 

1. Ptni the sock over your hand and the heel over your thumb. Make a fist with your fingers and move them tr> make your 
puppet "talk" 

2. Now you have the shape, just add the detail. 
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How to Make a Mo^lel Town 



Towns varied with advancing technology and materials available 

How to make the textural effects of sonrie building materials :s described below. 

\ 




MATERIALS: 

cardboard boxes, poster paint, brushes, glue, scissors, matt board, construction paper, rule, latex paint, popsicle sticks, 
anything else you might like. 



PROCEDURE. 

1. Choose the size boxes you want for your buildings and their positions. 

2. Paint with two layers of a light colored latex paint. 

3. Draw features in pencil. Use a straight edge (njler). 

4. Special effects are easily made; 

Wood - - popsicle sticks glued on to wall area (Jail) 

Brick - - Drawn on with crayon on felt tip .n red {Me«'cantile) 

Stucco - - Dip a corner of sponge in paint and dab surface (Barber Shop) 

Stone - - Draw in with crayon, felt tip or pencil ( House) 
5 Awnings are <t;t.iangles folded on opposite sides. Glue one edge to the building and scallop the other. ^ 
6. Stairways are strips of paper accordian folded and glued in place 

/, Windows nay be done in a variety of ways. You may paint them on. Material for curtains can be glued on and then 
a window frame of cardboard placed over them. Window boxes of construction paper add intarest to a house or general 
store. 

8. A sidewalk can be mode by gluing popsicle sticks side by side. (StJe "How to Build a Fort") 
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How to Make a Gold Mining Rocker 

Gold was, and is, one of the most highly prized minerals mined in our country. A very easy, but time-consuming, method of 
extracting gold nuygets from river bottoms was panning (Placer Mining). Simple frying pans were used as well as screens and 
more elaborate systems such as the rocker below. The principle of placer mining is to wash the gold from the gravel. Since 
gold is a heavy element, it settles to the bottom of streams where they slow down or pool. This settling idea is repeated m 
the use of the rocker. Panning techniques are being revived as many old mines are being reclaimed and rich river bosoms are 
found. Follow these directions. Maybe you will be lucky* 
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How to do Quick Decoupage 



This IS an old decorative art It was used on furniture, jewelry, vanity boxes, etc Today we find the same uses^for this 
faster technique.! Here is the quick and easy method You can use your imagination on this one' 




PROCEDURE, 

1. Sand all edges and corners smooth. 

2 Paint or stain being sure to brush with the gram of wood The surface may also be singed with a candle for an old "antique 
effect 

3 Now you may re-sand to raise the grain of the wood. 

4 Picture to be decoupaged may have cut, ripped or burned edges. 

5 Mod Podge (full strength) Elmer's glue or rubber cement may be used to apply the picture to a dry surface Rub from the 
center out. 

6 Apply thin layers of Mod Podge or glue mixture. Dry thoroughly between layers. Any rough spots may be sanded out. 

7 Decorative nc-rac, jewels, etc may be added depending upon the object. 
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CONSERVATION and ECOLOGY 



(Incepts to se learned 

• Conwrvation md ecological preservetiort everybody's busi- 
new. No segment of society is free from bleme for the wfstef ut 
use of the lend end its resource, end it is the business of ell 
Amertcans to protect neturel resources. 

• Exc«s?ive use, abu^se «id ««*»«:te of the lend end its resources • - 
physical erd human - - have caused new-cnsis condition* in 
meny areas of the iVestern Frontier and Upper Missouri. 

• Expressions of concern by naturalists, writers and public offh 
Gi^s during the past 150 years, have caused the federal govern- 
n«rtt to legislate controls for tbe use of tl^ land and its re- 
sources in en ettempt to protect wild life, plants, timber and 

-minerals from exploitation and depreciation. ^» 

■ * Exploitive instincts amon^ peopw of the United States have 
contributed to the careless use of natural resources in this 
region. Hundreds ot ghost towns, barren hillsides and geologi- 
cal cnsturtsances Unger as remif^ders 

• Many cons«-vationist$, preservationists and ecologists are work- 
ing diligently to preserve endangered specif of wild life, the 
natural* habitats of birds and animals *d other natural 
resources. 

• Government funds have been allocated for projects to pre>fent 
soil erosion by wind and water, lessen flood potential, provide 

^ refuge for wild life and create recreation areas for Americans 
to er^ioy. 

v/ Amid the current "energy crisis," industrial leaders are.ln«^»'^3 
to this region for water and m.Merai resources. It is the 
responsibility of the general public to make sure tnat further 
exploitation does not damage the resources that remain. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR ACTION^OWTRUCTION fROIECT^ 

* Make a map showing the locations of vanouf t^ura) and 
mineral resources of your fUta; rnaka a symbol to rapresam 
each • - timber, gr«slands, petroleum fields, ooal mining opera- 
ttons, golid mines, etc, 

* On a table-top or sand-t>ox display, show how son>« tedintqusf 
of ftrmifHi prevent erosion, ^yba you can iiluttratt both 
"good" #nd "bad" farming practicet: 

*" Organize! an EnWSrfl^nwntai uay in your comnwrnty^ which 
emphasiies the clean-up of litter and debris, involve the entire 
school in a poster contest to call attention to the need fc*^ - 
environrr^ntai consciousness. a # 

' Arbor Di)y w!»< ^ourtded m 1872. Why not con>memorate ^» 
event throu^ a Bicentennial calendar by plaming a '*8f«^tam 
mal Tree?" 

* There are many natiorwl parks in this region. Oevote-a bulletin 
board to them, using pictures that repretent interesting faa* 
tures in <he parks, and connect them to a regional map itfing 
colored ribbons or yarn. 

* A colorful wildltfe display can b9 both informative and decora- 
tive. Use pictures, taxidermy and drawings to set up a wfixfcM«f 
display in a local business establishment Garnish it with gra$t» 
cattails and rocks tc make it look nature:. * 

* Make a chart for your ^classroom wall showir^g some consar^ ' 
tion practice,s in your*vea. Set up self-guide^ t^^rs to Umiltm 
can see for themselves. 
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USING THE "HOW TOPROJECTS*' 

• Many "How to Projects" m this booklet Will lend themselves 
to displays on conservation and ecology - - "How' to Mount 
your Collections," "How to Make a Table-Top Display," etc. 

* Students will enjoy tha^'How to Build a Bird Feeder" blue- 
print. T)>is can lead to bird watching and other aaivities that 
stimulate interest in the wild life Of your araa. 

* By using the "play dough" recipe, and the "How to Make 
Paper Animals" procedure, your students can dress up diora* 
mas. Window arKi t^le top displays 

" "How to Make an Ecology Boic^' is a worthy exercise- Select 
themes related to the conservation and ecology untt and 9d^pt 
them to this medium 

• "How to Make Three Dimensional taii^ Formations" can b« 
useful in the study of national parks anAnational monunrHents 
in your state and region 



M 
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SUQQESTIOMFOft MSTCNINQ-OBSEflVING ACTIVITIES 

* On mtpi of tlif itmt in th9 Wtsttrn Frontier and Upper 
MiitouH, locftt di>m« rmrvoirs, wiid life refuges and perks. 
Discuss why aectv of th^ provides recrettionel outlets « end 
serves cor.ssrvetion-preservetton functiora^ tmep study end 
enetysis disctmkin) 

\ Irwtte e fpeektr from the Netlonel Perk Service, the U.S. Fr>rest 
Service or the U.S. Soil Conservetton Service to speek to^our 
'clMs about conservation and reclemetion activitfds in ' /our 
iree. Ispeaker-discussion) ^ — -^y 

* A field trif) to e game preserve or wild life ref ug^, plus a tal k by 
a representative of the Ftsh and Game Oepartttfent, wiM nrwke 
your studentfeware of efforts in progress to protect wild life 

* end to gain insight into problem* Msociated with maintaining 
bet^ncfi populations of birds and animals, (field trip * speaker) 

* Ot>sefve pictures of eerly homestieds and other old farnrts in 
your arte. Compere these to modern farm pictur^. Discus 
the need for surh practices as plenting shelter belts, crop ro^* 
tion« contour plowing and strip farming. (ot»s^ation and 
artalysis) \ 

* On a map* locate the national parks and rnonumenu in your 
ttete and regkm.. What purposes do they serve, other than at- 
tracting tourisu? How can they become more meaningful in 
our culture? {rmp study • analysis) 

* Listen to^Home "ecoloov %of>m*' recorded by contemporary 
singers: 'mose Garden Was It?," "Big Yellow Taxi/' plus the 
meny songs of Pete Seeger and John Denver. What me^aga are 
the songi trying to get across? Are t*»*v ^Vtm^Uve in making 
people aware of the environment? (listening-relating) 



A{MEfllCAN ISSUES FOUUM ACTIVITIES 

• The' second month theme, The Lend of PleitW. is e good start- 
ing pomt for a comrminity-wide awereneu progrem on conser- 
vation, preservetion end ecology. 

• The week theme, "Use and Abuse in the Land of Plenty," 
coincides with Columbus Day, October 12. What changes 
have occurred on the continent sinci/ it was "found" by 
Ew^opeiins? What are some of the "goods" as well as the 
•*bads?" 

r 

* How can we ^oti and meke and buy and sell • - end still heve 
something left, still have a lendscape worth preserving? The 
land IS our only rMl resource: everything we grow, or use 
comes, one w&i or another, from the naturiri world. Do we 
have eny choice in using these resources? ,Ail of these are 
interrelated discussion topta. 

* The ciosinp week theme, "the Fruits of Wisdom" (May 23), asks 
the question, "Is the American draam still valid?" Hme we 
distorted the value of being the most energetic nation on 
eerth? Do we watte our resources, our traditions, our achieve- 
mants and oursehm In^ race u> bt "bigger and better?" Has 
the time come to setmdown and cultivate the wtsdom^f age? 

^ Ameri^s ere ftntfing more and more time for leisure aaivittes. 
"Enjoying the Fretts of Labor" (February 1) and 'The Pursuit 
of Pleasure" (May 1^) ere themes to discuss on leisure time 
and how use tt. In the Western Frontier and Upper Missouri 
we pride ourselves on living in the great out-of-door^ Are we 
lining this herttagt for those who will follow us tn\o tN next 
century? 




SUGGESTIONS FOR RESEARCH-WRITING REQUIREMENTS 

* "The history-making bestseller thet stunned the world with its 
revelations about, new discoveries that are charing the shape 
of life on eerth es we know it," is Silent Spring, written by 
Rechel Carson in 1962. Ask a student to r^d this serious work 
end meke an oral book report to the class 

* A smell group project that should stimulate interest is the p?^^ 
peratioti of short reports on the works of the many different 
ecological interest groups - - Izaak Walton League, Netional \ 
Audubon Society, Natiunal Wildlife Federation, Wildlife Pre- 
servation Society, Ducks Unlimited, 4-H Clubs ot America, 
Boy and Girl Scouts of America, Campfsrc Girl* and Futur^ 
Farmers of America - - to name e few. 

* Have your students prepare biographical sketches of famoin 
persons who have advanced the causes of conservation, preser^ 
vation and ecology. John Wesley Povvell, Theodore Roosevelt, 
John Muir. James Audubon, Robert Marshall • ■ egam, to name 
a few. 

* Get e copy of the "Conservation Pledge." Discuss this with 
your class to stimulate interest m con^rvation, preservation 




and ecology. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR RESOURCE REFERENCES 
Teechers 

Sterling Brubaker, To Live on Earth* BaSuifiore, 1972 

Hsns Huth, Nature and the American: Three Centuries of 

Changing Attitudes. Lincoln, 1957. 
Roderick Nash, The Amerfcan Environment: Readings in the 

History of Conserwtion. Reaorng, 1968. 
John Neihardt« The River and I. Lincoln, 1968 

Students 

Ecology, Peter Farb, editor. Time-Life 

Books, New York, 1963. 
S. Carl Hirsch, puardlens of TonKNrow. Viking Press, 1971 
Adrian A Paradis, Reclaiming the Earth. McKay, 1971 . 
World Book Encyclopedia, Field Enterprises Educational Series 

( Look up conservation, ecology, national perks, monuments.) 
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CONSERVATION, PRESERVATION^; ECOLOGY 

IN 

AMERICAN HISTORY 
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The development of ecological interest in the 
United States since World War II has called atten- 
tion to the fact that pioneers on the American 
frontier destroyed many the nation's natural 
treasures as they "developed" its resources. Some 
birds and animals have become extinct while 
others are now being squeezed out of wilderness 
sanctuaries. Lakes and rivers are blighted with 
industrial and municipal waste. Ocean beaches 
are blackened by sludge washed in from the sea. 
Books such as Rachel Carson's Silent Spring 
have revealed that the natural resources that are 
left are now in serious jeopardy, and Americans 
should pause before engaging in fm-ther^^ploita 
les\^they destroy those that remain. 

No segmen^of society is free from blame for 
This dilemma, for the voting public has given its 
approval to the waste and destruction. Historians 
surely cannot plead innocence, for they have been 
guilty of idealizing the pioneers v^ho "developed" 
our resources, Wilbur Jacobs, of California, has 
noted that writers of history have euj^ized 
farmers and cattlemen who stripped the grass 
from the Great P!a;ns to produce food,''prospec 
tors who defaced mountains as they extracted 
sub-surface treasures; lumber men who cut down 
the virqin timber; mountain men who exploited 
the beaver: "e^c Pmfesscr Jacobs has urged his 
torians to reassess the impatl of pioneering activi 
ties m order to encourage* the prevention of fur 
ther needless destruction in the future. 

The principal cause underlying our modern 
dilemma is that our non Indian culture has its 
roots in early Modern Europe. From the age of 

oo;;:35 



Christopher Columbus Napoleon^ Europeans 
who developed imperiat^ystems in the New World 
took their values from two sources. They were 
influenced by the Judeo-Christian attitude, writ- 
ten in the Book of Genesis, that they were com- 
missioned by God to subdue the earth to promote 
the g?owth of their ,own civilization. Secondly, 
they were inspired by the Renaissance, which en- 
couraged the use of the earth in the ways that it 
would most beneficially support their respective 
nations and valuer. Accordingly, as explorers 
moved to the Western Hemisphere in the wake of 
Columbus' ships, they believed that the natural 
resources they found in the New World were 
theirs, by "devme right," to exploit. After their 
arrival, this assumption was reinforced by the 
exploitive principles that accompanied the emer 
gence of modern capitalism. 

People of this mind have "developed" New 
World resources almost down to the present with 
little concern for ever running out- Through 
mo^t of American history, it seemed that once , 
the resources of an immediate frontier were used ' 
up there were more "just over the horizon," to j 
the west. Mewing continuously with this assuqTp- ; 
tion, they used resources wastefully until th^ 
reached the Pacific Ocean, and then re-traced \ 
their steps to pick up resources that had been 
overlooked during the initial conquest of the con- 
tinental United States. 

As they re-traced thqr steps, certain officials 
in the U.S.. government began to intervene. Con- 
gressmen and administrators grew aware of the 
need to "reclaim" arid land, and to "conserve" 
other resources for future exploitation. John 
Wesley Powe!!, the "Father of Reclamation," sur- 
veyed the arid west during the 1870's, and his re 
ports precipitated a movement that brought the 
federal government into the irrigation business. 
The capstone of the movement was the Reclama 
tion (Newlands) Act of 1902, thruuyh which 
Congress created a fund to support the construe 
tion of dams to produce hydro elecii \c power and 
to hold back water for irrigation. At about the 
same time, Gifford Pinchot and Theodore Roose 
velt teamed up to set aside forest acreages, and to 
impose regulations upon corporations that had 
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been cutting timber with little regard for lumber 
resources in the future. Pinchot, Roosevelt and 
their successors also began to set aside grasslands, 
and coal and oil reserves, so they would not be 
used wastefully by individualistic entrepreneurs. 
Together, "reclamationists" and "conservation- 
ists" fostered a reaction against the uncontrolled 
exploitation that had characterized the American 
frontier down to the 20th Century. 

Subsequently, the U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, the Bureau of Reclamation, the National 
Park Service and other agencies^of the U.S. ^v- 
ernment perpetuated the same general policy aq^ 
added such features as flood control, recreational 
development and soil conservation. It was in the 
interest of reclamation and conservation that 
Congress legislated to support a plan for the Ten- 
nessee Valley, promoted by Nebraska's George 
Norris, which resulted in the establishment of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority during the 1930's. 
A similar plan was spelled out m the Flood Con 
trol Act ofv1944, which has resulted m the con 
struction of mam stem dams aiong the Missouri 
Valley, 




The development of "reclamationism" and 
"conserva^nism" has been accompanied by in- 
creasing interest in "preservationism." Modern ex- 
ponents of this philosophy credit George Catlin 
for being the first prominent spokesman in the 
nation's history to warn that without formal % 
preservation the wilderness would one day vanish. 
Henry David Thoreau promoted the same cause, 
and so did J., Sterling Morton, whose efforts led 
to the designation of April 10 as Arbor Day, in 
1872.. Subsequently, John Muir brought strength 
to the "preservationist" movement with^ the 
founding of the Sierra Club, in 1892. These and 
other spokesmen voiced the idea that wilderness 
should be preserved for its aesthetic qualities, 
rather than for its economic potential., 




With leadership from Muir, the "preservation 
movement" gained momentum early in the 20th 
Century. Congressmen established the National 
Park Service in 1916. Interested supporters 
gathered at Washington, D.C., for the first National > 
Conference on Outdoor Recreation in 1924. 
Robert Marshall, who worked for the U.S. Forest 
Service, took the lead in organizing and financing 
the Wilderness Society, in 1935, and supported 
the cause of wilderness preservation until he 
pushed through Forest Service regulations that ^ 
made recreation the principal use for millions of \_ 
acres of National Forests after 1939. Out of such \ 
efforts has grown a system of National Parks and 
National Grasslands, plus the National Wilderness 
Act of 1964. 

In the 1930's, the Franklin D. Roosevelt jd- 
ministratiort^ distinguished it^plf with the promo- 
tion of numerous "conservation" and "preserva- 
tion" projects. Partly as an attempt to move the 
nation from the grips of depression, and partly to 
place a substantial labor force behind worthwhile 
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"consetvatiun" activities, *vhole "armies" of men 
were mobilized to restore the land. In the Western 
Frontier and Uppec IVIiSi»ou»'' region the Works 
Projects Administration (WPA) constructed roads, 
earthen dams and irrigation canals, and seeded 
grasslands in areas pre^ously bared by over- 
grazing and drought:'^ ThY ^ublic Works Adminis 
tration (PWA) worked in towns ana cities to pNro 
mote parks and recreation facilities. TheCiviljan 
Conservation Corps (CCC) replaced trees thatnad 




been destroyed by forest fires, cut trails for fire 
protection, and constructed campsites so tourists 
could enjoy the "great outdoors." The Indian 
Office also mobiiized Native Americans to per- 
form restoration services on many reservations 
in the region. 

Out of "conserv&tionism" and "preservation- 
ism" has come "ecology." The founder and lead^ 
ing exponent was Aldo Leopold, a Forest Service 
employee. He believed that forms of life other 
than human beings had the right to u.se the wil- 
derness. Speaking Uqvn scientific rather than 
sentimental arguments, he said that the environ 
ment did not belong to man alone, but to all liv- 
ing creatures ^f ter supporting this view through 
out his life, Leopold died in 1948 fighting a brush 
fire in Wisconsin. 




Wallace Stegner, biographer, novelist and pro- 
fessor, has succeeded Leopold as a leader in the 
"ecology" movement, and has given it new dimen- 
sion^by saying that wilderness had, and contin- 
ues to have, special meaning in modern American 
life. In 1961 he wrote, in Wilderness: Atnerica's 
Living Heritage, "Something will have gone out 
of us as a people if we ever let the remaining wil- 
derness be destroyed; if we permit the last virgin 
forests to be turned into comic books and plastic 
cigarette cases; if we drive the few remaining 
members of the wild species into zoos or to ex- 
tinction; if we pollute the last clear air and dirty 
the last clean streams .... Never again will Amer- 
icans be free in "their own country .... Never 
again can we have the chance to see ourselves 




single, separate, vertical and individual in the 
world, part of the environment of trees and rocks 
and soii, brother x6 the other animals, part of the 
natural world anc^ompetent to belong to \ 

The. region, u/der study, which contains some 
of the nation's most significant natural resources, 
has been effected by "conservationism," "preser- 
vatio'^icm," and "ecology" in many ways. For 
example,, mauvstem dams along the Missouri 
River Valley are monuments to the "conserva- 
tionist" movement of the Progressive Era at the 
outset of the 20th Century. Missouri Valley 
development has. combined the goals of flood 
control, hydro-electric production, water storage, 
soil conservation and wild life management The 
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Echo Park Controversy in western Colorado and 
eastern Utah, which was resolved in a political 
showdown between "reclamationists" and wilder- 
ness supporters during the early 1950's, has given 
"preservationism" new momentum. The Bureau 
of Reclamation asserted that the construction of a 
dam at Echo Park, on the Green River, was im- 
portant to efforts to store water on the upper 
Colorado River. Wilderness exponents reacted 
with the argument that Dinosaur National Mon- 
ument, a 200,000 acre compound, should be kept 
in its natural kate. "Preservatiqpists" won the 
issue when the conflict was resolved in their favor 
in 1956. 




Federal agencies have accomplished a great deal 
in the interest of preserving wilderness areas by 
withdrawing public lands from private use: Yel- 
lowstone National Park, in Wyoming; the Radlands 
National Monument, in western South Dakota; 
the Pipestone National Monument, in southwest- 
ern Minnesota; the National Forests and the 
National Grasslands. 

The exploitive instincts that characterized pio 
neers throughout most of American history linger, 
nevertheless, and too often gain public support 
when immediate needs for natural resources seem 




more important than the pleas of wild life de- 
fenders and ecological spokesmen. The energy 
crisis of the 1970's has made it easy for strip 
- miners to use the need for coal to quiet the voices 
of "preservationists" and "ecologists" in yovern* 
ment circles. The drive for industrial develop- 
ment, and of tourism, undermines the work of 
naturalists, who caution that if this generation 
does not preserve its remaining wilderness, as 
Stegner has put it, "Never again can we have the 
chance" to be "brother to the other animals" and 
"part of the natural world and competent to be- 
long to it,i^ Unless American voters and officials 
exercise restraint, and become more prone to 
preserve resources than were the pioneers of the 
past, future generations will be deprived of the 
privilege to be "part of the environment" and to 
view themselves as peoples "single, separate, verti- 
cal and individual in the world." 
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Yellowstone, The First National Park 






Yellowstone, the first National Park in the 
United States, was created in 18V2. It encom- 
passed more than 3,0(X) square miles in the present 
states of Montana, Wyoming and Idaho. The first 
non- Indian to see the area in which Yellowstone 
Park is located was probably John Colter, a mem- 
ber of the Lewis and Clark party who left the ex- 
pedition to join trappers along the Upper IVIissouri 
River Valley.: As he wandered in the wilderness, 
he discovered Yellowstone Lake and many other 
natural phenomena now within the boundaries of 
ttie Park, but few people believed the stories he 
told about them, and writers and map-makers 
would not use the information he supplied in their 
publications. Facetiously, iibteners called the 
area "Cotler's Hell," and ridiculed his stories. 

For about six decades after Lewis and Clark's 
journey to the headwaters of Yellowstone River, 
trappers and traders wandered through the area 
frequently, but as the fur trade declined, the 
knowledge they possessed was lost. Yet Jim 
Bridger was aware of many of the features of the 
Upper Yellowstone region, and when, in 1859-60, 
Captain W.F., Raynolds of the Corps of Topo- 
graphical Engineers explored the Yellowstone's 
tributaries, Jim Bridger was hired on as a guide., 

Raynolds' report attracted attention to the 
Yellowstone, as did reports given by prospectors 
who led mining expeditions through parts of what 
is now Yellowstone Park during the early 1860's. 
Their reports appeared in both local and eastern 
newspapers, and, as a result, three parties moved 
out to explore the Yellowstone "wonderland" in 
quick succession during 1869, 1870 and 1871. 



The first was a private venture conducted for the 
purpose of proving or disproving rumors about 
^ the region. The second, which also was organized 
privately but soon received semi-official recogni- 
tion, captured attention as the "Yellowstone Ex- 
pedition of 1870." The third, which was strictly 
official, was led by soldiers and scientists for the 
purpose of gaining accurate information about 
this "most interesting collection of wonders to be 
found in the world." Dr. F.V.: Hayden, the geolo^ 
gist in charge, collected accurate data concerning 
the region, and when he returned the "discovery" 
of Yellowstone was complete. 

At that point. Congressional leaders, who doubt- 
less were aware of George Catlin's recommenda- 
tion for a national park system, became interested. 
Hayden placed his specimens and photographs on 
display for them to see. A writer named N.P. 
Langford called for a national park in several 
articles published in the Scribner's Magazine. 
William H. Clagett, a delegatt from Montana Ter- 
ritory, promoted a bill to create / national park 
in the Yellowstone region. In response to these 
and other lobbying forces, the US. Senate passed 
a bill to establish the park almost unanimously, 
on January 30, members of the House of Repre 
sentatives gave their support on February 27, and 
President Ulysses S. Grant signed the park bill on 
March 1, 1872. 

The creation of Yellowstone Park was a signi- 
ficant landmark in federal policy regarding the 
management of natural resources. Previously, a 
privileged few had been able to enjoy wilderness 
areas, but now,, for the first time, the government 
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set aside a park for use by all people. Yellowstone 
Park was created in the face of considerable oppo- 
sition. Those who previously had hoped to ex- 
ploit the resources it contained lobbied against it. 
Hunters resented restrictions upon their f'-eedom 
to search for game. Some leaders in Congress be- 
lieved that the creation of a park was inappro- 
priate. As one prominent member of the "billion 
dollar Congress" put it, the federal government 
should spend "not one cent for scenery," 

Since 1916, Yellowstone National Park has 
been managed by the National Park Service, and 
is under the care of guides, landscape architects, 
engineers, foresters, biologists, historians and 
geologists, who strive to preserve timber, minerals, 
natural rock formations and other "cunosities" in 
their natural conditions. Thespian .worked out for 
Yellowstone Park has served as a pattern for the 
management of other Parks and National Monu- 
ments in the Upper Missouri and Western Frontier 
region. As required by the bill under which it was 
created, it is "dedicated and set apart as a public 
park or plea^uring-ground for the benefit and 
enjoyment of the peoples," and it stands as a 
monument to the foresight of a small group of 
people who wished to preserve the wonder and 
beauty of the wilderness for future generations. 



Discussion Topics 

1. Why did people call Yellowstone "Colter's 
Hell" in the early ISCC'g? What reasons would 
they have for not believing his stories? 

2. For what reason did the government sponsor 
an expedition to Yellowstone in 1871? 

3. Discuss the new government policy which was 
exemplified by Yellowstone Park's creation. 
What effect did this have in other parts of the 
U.S.? 

4., What groups were against the creation of Yel- 
lowstone Park? Why did they resent the govern-, 
ment's policy? 

5.. Explain the management of the Park., Have 
people who may have visited the Park give re- 
ports on its "wonders" to the class. 

Vocabulary Building 

Ridiculed 

Specimens 

Privileged 

Unanimously 

Foresight 

Facetiously 

Data 



ENDANGERED SPECIES 

» 

Fin in blanks to make names of endangered species: 
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Leaders in Conservation and Ecology 
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Gifford PInchot, Theodore Roosevelt and John 
Muir rank among the most prominent leaders in 
the history of "conservation" and "preservation" 
m the United States, Pinchot was born in New 
York City to wealthy parents and traveled in 
Europe as a child. He entered Yale University in 
1885, where his professors encouraged him to be- 
come a forester even though at that time there 
was no academic major in forestry anywhere in 
the United States. After graduation, he retained 
his determination to work in forestry despite the 
paucity of jobs. After spending thirteen months 
in Europe, where the science of forestry was more 
advanced, he' returned to apply his knowledge to 
the development of a plan which would allow the 
exploitation of timber lands without destroying 
them. With proper planning, forests could be 
harvested, yet preserved for use by future genera- 
, tions. 

After traveling across the country to familiarize 
himself with the condition of forests, he gained 
recognition as dn authority on planned conserva 
tion. He became a member of the National Forest 
Commission in 1896, completed a survey of forest 
reserves and recommended the establishment of a 
special agency in the federal government to regu- 
late the use and management of remaining wood- 
lands. At length such an agency was established 
the Forest Service - and Pinciiut served as its 
Chief from the time of its creation in 1905 until 
1910. In 1910 he left his post, due to a contro 
versy with Secretary of the Interior Richard Bal 
linger, which led to his dismissal by the president 
for insubordination. After that Pinchot lent his 
support to the creation of the Nationdi Conserva 
tion Association and became a founder of a pro 
gram for the study of forestry at Yale University. 
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In his last years, he entered politics, first as a 
Progressive candidate for the U.S. Senate in 
Pennsylvania, and then as a gubernatorial candi- 
date. He was elected Governor of Pennsylvania in 
1922, and in 1930. 

Theodore Roosevelt, 26th President of the 
United States, is also remembered, for his dedica- 
tion to the cause of "conservation." Born into a 
well-to-do New York family, Roosevelt was in- 
volved in state politics as a young man. In the 
mid-1880's, he invested in cattle ranching in the 
Bad Lands (of. North Dakota) during a hunting 
trip. He went there to improve his health, and 
found the scenery and rugged existence of the 
cattleman appealing to his romantic nature. The 
investment seemed sound because the Territory's 
cattle industry was lucrative at that time. He par- 
ticipated in roundups and other ranch activities 
during frequent trips to Dakota, which helped him 
regain his natural vigor 5nd good health. The 
harsh winter of 1885 86 caused great damage to 
Roosevelt's herd, so he sold his interests in 1886, 
aiYd entered national politics. The image of a 
rugged westerner that he acquired during his ex- 
ploits in the Bad Lands contributed to his popu- 
larity after helbecame president following the 
death of William McKinley in 1901, He served as 
president for seven y^^ars, and during his term 'in 
office he promoted the cause of "conservation" 
in several ways. For one thing, he gave extensive 
powers to Gifford Pinchot's Forest Servcie and 
backed Pinchot as the Forestry Chief withdrew 
43,000,000 acres of woodland from private entry. 
During his administration, Roosevelt also ^aw the 
creation of five National Parks, sixteen National 
Monuments and fifty one Wild Life Refuges. On 
numerous occasions, Roosevelt drew criticism for 
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depriving private interest groups of the opportun- 
ity to exploit natural resources and received com- 
plaints from the West for his methods. Yet even 
from some of his critics he received high praise 
for his efforts to impress upon the nation the im- 
portance of conserving resources for future gener- 
ations, and for the support he gave to federal em- 
ployees as they devised various land-use plans, 

.John Miiir was born in Scotland in 1838, and 
was eleven years old when his family sailed for 
New York and settled on a homestead in Wiscon- 
sin. He grew up under the authority of a strict 
father, who did not approve of his interest in 
science. Nevertheless, he read books, worked on 
inventions such as water-wheels, doorlocks and 
thermometers and gained recognition with dis- 
plays at the Wisconsin State Fair. When he came 
of age, he left home to study at the Universities of 
* Wisconsin and Michigan, Then, after traveling in 
Canada for a brief period, he reached the decision 
to devote his life to the "preservation" of the 
wilderness, and he made a walking tour from 
Indiana to Flordia, Subsequently Muir partici- 
pated in geological expeditions in California and 
developed a theory about the glacial origin of the 
Yosemite Valley. When the Yosemite was desig- 
nated as a National Park, it was largely- due to 
Muir's efforts. He also was instrumental in the 
creation of the Forest Service, and he was chosen 
as the first president of the Sierra Club, in 1892. 

During the Theodore Roosevelt administration, 
Muir pointed to the wanton destruction of forests 
and convinced the president to set aside millions 
of acres in public reserves. He published an im- 
portant book entitled Our National Parks, in 



1901, plus several others on California forests and 
mountains. The Muir Woods National Monument, 
a redwood forest near San Francisco, was named 
in his honor. Muir stands along with Aldo Leopold 
and Wallace Stegner as one of the foremost ex< 
ponents of wilderness preservation in American 
history. 

Discussion Topics 

1, What contributions did Gifford Pinchot make 
to the conservation movement? What "first" 
is he credited with? 

2, Why was "Teddy" Roosevelt a politician with 
national appeal? What things other than sup- 
port of conservation did he accomplish as 
president? 

3, Explain why John Muir is included in this land- 
mark even though most of his activities were 
not in our region. What was his connection 
with the Sierra Club? 

4, See if you can find information on conservation 
leaders of the 20th Century, Did they leceive 
any guidance from men like Pinchot, Roosevelt 
and Muir? 

Vocabulary Building 

Romantic 

Vigor 

Refuges 

Geological 

Insubordination 

Private entry 

Exponents 



FLOWERS 

Fill in the blanks with the names of flowers: 

I t s S z d 

C s 6__d d 

C_c__s M_s d 

p d T t 

J 's t G m 

L y r T w _d 

D__o__l H e 
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Federal Agencies 

and the Use of Natural Resources 




The management of natural resources has been 
an issue of growing concern to state, county and 
municipal officials and to leaders in various pri- 
vate organizations, but the greatest responsibility 
for resource management has been assigned to 
agencies in the federal government. The first to 
become involved was the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers, which was established by an act of 
Congress in 1802 that authorized the president to 
"organize . . a corps of engineers" of no more 
than twenty officers and cadets Since Thomas 
Jefferson commissioned the first Army Engi?ieers 
to create a school of engineering at West Point, 
New York, soon after the act was passed, the 
Corps has flowered into an agency managed by 
an elite group of Army Engineers, which employs 
more than 30,000 civilian workers and operates 
on a budget of approximately $1,600,000,000 a 
year. The principal duty of the Corps has aiways 
been to serve the United States Army "in the 
field, on the frontiers, and in the fortifications of 
the seacoast," as an early law prescribed. How- 
ever, as demands for internal improvements in- 
creased Glaring the 19th Century, Corps personnel 
were charqed with responsibility for river and har- 
bor improvements, surveys and explorations, 
roads, canals, lighthouses and public buildings. 
Until the outset of the 20th Century, they ac 
complished little m the management of natural 
resources except to keep rivers open for naviga- 
tion, but since 1900 they have taken charqe of 



flood control and the generation of hydro- 
electric power on many arterial streams across 
the country. By 1973, Corps engineers had con- 
structed 350 reservoirs, had improved approxi- 
mately 7,500 miles of channel, and had developed 
flood control projects that prevented nearly 
$20,000,000,000 in flood losses. They had con- 
structed more than fifty hydro-electric power 
plants, with a generating capacity of about 
12,000,000 kilowatts. 

In recent years. Army Engineers have also ac- 
cepted responsibility for the management of lands 
along lake^ and rivers under their charge. For 
example, they have created more than 150 fish 
and wild life management areas, and have con- 
structed recreational facilities that accommodate 
more than a quarter-billion visitors a year. They 
have worked on projects to prevent soil erosion 
and the siltaiion of lakes, on marking and preserv- 
ing historic sites and on the reforestation of lands 
under their control. 

Corps personnel have been especially active in 
the region under study.; Their nnost noteworthy 
achievement since World War II has been the con 
struction of enormous earthen, main stem dams 
along the. Missouri River Valley, which control 
flood waters, produce electrical povyer and hold 
back lake waters that provide favorable environ 
ment for wild life, recreational opportunities and 
water for the irrigation of farmlands nearby. 
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As miners, farmers, lumbermen and other en- 
trepreneurs exploited resources in the trans- 
Mississippi West during the last half of the 19th 
Century/ government officials and other inter- 
ested parties began to see the need for additional 
agencies to manage resources for which the Corps 
of Engineers held no responsibility. In 1877, 
Secretary of the Interior Carl Schurz noted the 
"extensive depredations committed upon the tim> 
ber on the public lands of the United States/' and 
called for controls; about the same time John 
Wesley Powell made his plea for federal land-use 
planning in the Desert West; later John Muir es- 
tablished the Sierra Club. Due to pressures ap- 
plied by Schurz, Powell, fv^' M^ and others, con- 
gressmen began to see that unregulated free enter- 
prise would almost inevitably destroy the natural 
treasures and aesthetic beauty of the nation, and 
began to pass laws to prevent further destruction. 

In 1902, Congress passed the Reclamation (New 
lands) Act and voted support for a regulatory 
agency to administer water management. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt assigned responsibility to the 
Reclamation Service, a sub-division of the U.S, 
Geological Survey, then in 1907 created a separate 
Bureau of Reclamation directly under the Secre 
tary of the Interior. Since that time, the Bureau 
has taken charge of the management of water in 
major western rivers and streams. Its work in the 
region under study is reflected on a map that ac 
companies this text, which shows many of the 
irrigation projects that have been set up through 
the efforts of Bureau personnel in the Rocky 
Mountain region. 

At about the same time, President Roosevelt 
also established the Bureau of Forestry under the 
Interior Department. After the establishment of 
the first National Forest in Wyoming, in 1891, 
presidents began to set standards for the manage 
ment of national forests and grasslands that since 
have become guidelines for the preservation of 
public and private holdings alike. A law passed by 
Congress in 1911 authorized the addition of 
20,000,000 acres to \he 56,000,000 that pre 
viousiy had been set ^side, and officials in the 
Interior Department have enlarged national for 
ests and grasslands with numerous additional 
purchases down through the years. For example, 
in 1953 the Secretary of the Interior took over 
4,000,000 acres on the Great Plains that had been 
threatened by "dust bowl" erosion during the 
1930's and turned them into National Grasslands 
subject to special management and controls. To 
day there are more than 150 national forests and 
nineteen national grasslands scattered across 
forty four states, which cover an area of more 



than 180,000,000 acres. Many of these are lo- 
cated between the Upper Mississippi River Valley 
and the Interior Basin. 

The Bureau of Forestry has been more a "con- 
servation" than a "preservation" agency, in the 
sense that 't has permitted the use of resources 
under its control for economic, recreational and 
industrial uer^efit. Its leaders have permitted im- 
ber cuttingjivestock grazing, hiyiting, fishing and 
other types oT activities under guidelines that pro- 
tect resources against wanton destruction. For in- 
stance, lumbering has been allowed only by com- 
panies that agree to attend to reforestation, di- 
sease control and fire prevention, and whose 
workers avoid practices that might threaten cover 
along the headwaters of major rivers or cause soil 
erosion on public lands. 

After the Bureau of Forestry, came the Na- 
tional Park Service.. As mentioned earlier, artist 
George Catlin is credited with having been the 
first to suggest the protection of wilderness areas 
through the creation of national parks, and Henry 
David Thoreau popularized the idea through his 
transcendantalist writings. In 1871, an official 
expedition set out to view the Yellowstone area 
in Wyoming, and the explorers were so impressed 
by its beauty that they urged perpetual manage- 
ment and protection by the federal government. 
As a result, Yellowstone National Park was estab- 
lished in 1872. Soon others followed, in quick 
succession: Sequoia, Yosemite, Mt. Ranier, Gla- 
cier, etc., 

In 1906, Congress authorized the president to 
add "national monuments" to the park system, 
with the Antiquities Act. Devil's Tower in 
Wyoming an 865 foot tower of rock formed by 
volcanic activity - - was the first. 

After twelve parks and several monuments had 
been set aside, Stephen Mather went before Con- 
gress and lobbied for the creation of a special 
agency to manage them. The result was the 
National Park Service Act of 1916.. Since then, 
the Park Service has grown into a large agency 
with headquarters in Washington, D.C., and re- 
gional offices scattered from San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, to Richmond, Virginia., As the Park Ser- 
vice has grown, the number of parks and monu- 
ments has increased. Each facility has a resident 
superintendent, park rangers and specialists to 
look after the resources it contains. Each pro- 
vides information brochures, movies and lec- 
tures about points of interest for visitors. In 
some Park Service facilities, businessmen operate 
hotels, restaurants and lodges, and Park Service 
personnel manage attractive campgrounds. As a 
result. National Parks have become principal stops 
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for millions of American tourists, naturalists, 
scientists, scholars and foreign visitors who travel 
about the country each year. 

Since the founding of the National Park Service 
in 1916, the federal government has created other 
agencies to deal with natural resources. During 
the 1930's, the administration of Franklin Roose- 
velt set upL^everal of great importance which have 
already been identified. In the 1950's, the Eisen- 
hower Administration provided a ''soil bank plan/' 
which was designed not only to reduce agricul- 
tural surpluses, but also to maintain sufficient 
soil cover to prevent excessive erosion. Nearly all 
of the federal agencies and plans have been in evi- 
dence in the Western Frontier and Upper Missouri 
' region because many of- the nation's remaining 
natural treasures exist here. At present, cost for 
their support runs into billions of dollars each 
year, but the returns are generous. Despite the 
inefficiency and waste that exist in the bureaucra- 
cies that manage them, the accomplishments of 
the beaurocrats justify the expenditures. They 
stand guard to prevent irreparable damage to re- 
sources, and provide delightful environment for 
millions of visitors who travel west each year to 
escape the pressures and confinement of urban 
industrial life in the East. 
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Discussion Topics 

1. Discuss, the various federal agencies concerned 
with management of natural resources. What 
are their differences? 

2. What are the responsibilities of the Forest Ser- 
vice and Park Service? Which takes care of 
grar«lands? of monuments? 

3. List your state's national forests, parks, monu- 
ments and grasslands. When were they created? 

4. Why do you think citizens and the government 
are concerned about natural resources? Has 
their concern accomplished arvything? 



« 

Vocabulary 6u ilding 

Arterial 

Levees 

Siltation 

Reforestation 

Perpetual 

Brochures- 

Bureaucracies 

Expenditures 
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Grasslands on the Great Plains were taken over 
by pioneers who moved into the trans-Mississippi 
West during the last half of the 19th Century, 
and many animals and Indians who long had de- 
pended upon them for life either suffered gravely 
or perished, as a result. The fate of the buffalo 
herds, upon which Indians had thrived since pre- 
historic times, is a dramatic example of that 
development. Spaniards, the first Europeans to 
see buffalo, called them "wild cows." Frenchmen 
who encountered buffalo in Canada^used the term 
boeuf to name the hairy beasts.. Englishmen called 
them buffalo because they seemed to resemble 
the African water buffalo, and that is what they 
are commonly called today, even though their cor 
TBCt name is bison. 

Prehistoric Indian nomads stalked buffalo on 
the open Plains with lances, bows and arrows, 
stampeded them over bluffs, or drove them into 
natural corrals for slaughter. They stretched buf- 
falo hides over frames constructed of willows to 
make dish-shaped "bull-boats/' ate the flesh, used 
the hides to cover tipis, and, in fact, used every 
part of the buffalo for some purpose. Indian 
hunters became somewhat more wasteful after 
acquiring horses from the Spanish in the 17th 
Century, but never threatened the buffalo with 
extinction. 

then came the fur companies that offered 
goods in exchange for buffalo hides. After them 
came buffalo hunters m large numbers, and soon 
the great herds were almost extinguishpd. Because 
the herds were so enormous, many observers 
thought that they would never be endangered. 
Even after it became apparent that thera was an 
end to the supply, the slaughter continued with 
public approval because it seemed a logical solu- 
tion to the "Indian problem" where tribes de- 
pended on the herds. By the mid-1870's, the 



Buffalo Herds 



average annual kill was 250,000 and at times this 
number was exceeded in a single month. Special 
trains were operated to carry away the robes as - 
carcasses lay rotting across the Great Plains. A 
skilled hunter was able to shoot a buffalo from a 
distance of 400 yards with a .45 caliber center- 
fire Sharp's rifle. The procedure hunters followed 
was to kill the leaders and sentinels of the herds 
first, then the rest, one by one^ As the slaughter 
continued, bleached skeletons covered the Plains, ^ 
and homesteaders collected them m grind for use 
as fertilizer. Most of the destruction occurred 
between' the years IB^O and 1889.,, By 1893, 
there were only a few stragglers left from herds 
that once tvere comprised of a total of about 
60,000,000 head. 

Federal officials were deaf to appeals for the 
protection of buffalo until 1886, when a report 
published by the National Museum revealed that 
perhaps as few as 600 wild buffalo remained. 
Shocked by this report, and no longer concerned 
about the "Indian problem," they then began to 
take notice. No specific measures were taken 
until the spring of 1894, however, when a hard 
winter and poachers reduced a herd in Yellow- 
stone Park to only twenty, head. Then a bill was 
passed that forbad killing buffalo within boundar- 
ies of the Park. This law acknowledged the fact 
that bison vyere threatened with extinction, and 
soon the animals were gathered in other public 
lands, placed in zoos and maintained as curiosities 
by wealthy cattlemen. Today there are more than 
8,000 buffalo in the United States on public lands 
with sufficient grass to support them. 



Discussion Topics 

1. Why did the commg of civilized man upset the 
life cycle on the Plains? 

2. What two things combined to bring about the 
destruction of the buffalo herds? What were 
buffalo hides used for? 

3. Explain the action that was finally taken to pro- 
tect the buffalo from extinction. Has it been 
successful? 

Vocabutary Building 

Endangered 
Poachers 
Sentinels 
Extinguished 
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How to Make an Ecology Box 



Most everyone knows of this very popular proiect. An ecology box, as shown Hpiow.can show off a collection of any number 
ot related articles. For Bicentennial purposes, we suggest that a theme be kept in mind when filling the compartments What 
would a farmer pun n? a house wife? a child? a professional person? Try using pictures for background 



MATERIALS: 

A - 1 piece of masonite 5!^" x 1 1" x 1' 

8 > 2 pieces of wood 11" 

C-: 4 shelves 5-1/8" 

0 1 shelf 2-1/8" 

E > 1 shelf and one side 3" 

F • 1 side 4-5/8" 

white glue 

1 piece of 514" x 11" acetate 
some type of stain or paint , - 

Depth of box is 1". 





PROCEDURE: 

\, Check parts for proper placement 

2. Sand parts smooth and clean. 

3. Glue parts into place as shown, 

4. Gjve finalvsanding. Be sure to remove all traces of glue, 

5. Paint, stain or varnish as desired 

6. Fill bins. Some pieces may be glued m. 

7. Glue along top edges and press acetate sheet down 
Weight with book until dry. Be Su.^ ihe acetate is 
clean.. 
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How to Make 3-D Land Formations 



Here is an easy, 



time-tned method for making relief maps of land formdlions and other low relief (not free standing) forms. 





Mo'ja: Rush mo re 



Bas-relief Map 




Old Faithful 



CONSTRUCTION. 

Bas-reltef iS flat in the back 
or built up m the front 



Tho «u'b]scVor design is raised 



INGREDlEfsiTS., 

(From the Morton Salt Co,) 

2 cups table salt 

2/3 cup water 

1 cup loose cornstarch 

V2 cup cold water 




Profile of Project 



Build up blowly in layers Let each layer dry before add 
mg another add sticks or wire m the layers where netded 
for reinforcing 



,er|c 1^ 



DIRECTIONS FOR MIXING. 

Mix the salt and the 2/3 cup water in a sauce pan, stirring 
until th^ mixture is well heated, from 3 to 4 minuter 
R'^movefrom the heat and add cornstarch,, which has been 
mixed with the cup cold yvater. Stir quickly. The mix- 
ture should be the consistency of stiff dough Place over 
low heat and stir abO';t one minute until the mixture forms 
1 smooth pliable mass. Once made (1-3/4 pounds) it can 
be kept indefinitely if wrapped in clear plastic or foil No 
refrigeration is necessary Dough may be precolored or 
tinted afterward Finish with three coats of s^iellac or 
paint witn nait polish (small articles only). 
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How to Buitd a Bird Feeder 

Our fedthered fnendi dru o (dbcmatrng pari of the chdm of life Wdtching them dnd observing their habits Has been of interest 
to n>dn for a long time A S'niple bird feeder wiK brmg d variety of these credtures into easy viewing distance. What species of 
birds iou attract depends on your locality and the type of feed you put out. However, if you do not intend to* keep on 
feeding them throughout the wmter,^do not start. To take their food supply away would be a dirty trick» 




MATERIALS. 

%" Wood scraps, nails, hammer, coat hanger, pliers, tape measure, saw, glass, Va" dowel ,^ Va" strips, >4" drill 



PROCEDURE 




3%' 



1 Cut roof board WU'\TU'' 

2 Cut bottom board 14 1/8"' x 3-3/8" 




4 Cut two perches from Va" dowel. Each 15/4" 

5 Cut two pieces of glass 1 2V2" x 4^/2"' 
6, Cut two ends 7-1/8" x IVi" 



^ Gl/^ss SHOE 5^ 





1 On the mside of each side piece nail two strips side by 
side so a piece of glass slips in freely Nail another strip 
across the bottom, (see diagram) Do both side pieces 
the same 



.A LiPj 
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3 Cu^ two side fjiPf es iV'^" x 4 7/8" x 2'/?' 



8 Nail two strips (one on each sidel to the sides of the 
bottornlo form a hp , 



/ 
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Now you are ready to put tt together! 




1, nrill holes in the center of the roof gnd the center of ^ ^.^^^ ^^^^^ ^ ^^.^^ .^i^^^^ ^^^^ 

the bottom. (Connect opposite corners to determme ^^^^^ ^.^^ ^^^^ .^^.^^ 

the center.) Holes should be large enough for the 
straightened coat hanger to pass through. 




4. Slide glass pieces in place. 



5. Straighten out your coat hanger as best you can. Insert 
' it through the cover, down the nniddle and through the 

bottom., Benu Under the bottom so it doesn't slip 
2. Nail the ends to the bottom Now drill V^' holes to ^it through. Now bend a hook o« the top end. (see 

the perches in. diagram) riu with bird seed and hang in a tree 

% 




How to Make Paper Pulp Animals 



There are many secttons uf this book in which you may need animals or figurqs Paper pulp is cheap, requires no firing, dries 
hard and strong, can be painted, sand papered, shellacked, or sawed and wilt not stam c'oth ng 



MATERIALS- 

Paper, wheat paste, water, buc^e* 



PROCEDURE. 

1 . Tear paper into small pieces and add just enough water to cover them in the bottom of a bucket 

2. Add wheat pa^ie and mi;< 

3 Let the mixture stand overnight. Add more water if it seems stiff. 
4. Model into the shapes desired 

5 Let dry The texture will be rough, but may be sandpap^ied for other effects 

6 Paint and shellac if desired. 



Try this simple animal 




Finished bear 
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Put tofrthrr tlu'M? b<sMr snapcs Smooth over the ^owMs Finish <inv wjy you wafit For othn dt.imdlb, folded newspaper 
wr<jp()f'd Of t!<Hi fo(jf'thf'r wjth stnr^g C4jfi h«' us^hI for tht' ijdse 
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NATIONAL PARKS. MONUKiENTS AND MEMORIALS 
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UMdt part in parenthesis is not (ontameci in tno puzzie; 

National Monijniont_s_ \njf. j^'.eniorj a i s 



National Par^s 



r^rch^^ Grand Poriaqe 



JSo/'l".^:;" 'SlTnds Great Sand Dunes 

rf;.' ■ Biq Hole (Battlefield) nuvenweep 

rr.nci ieton nidck (Canyon of the Gunnison) Jewel Cave 

^:'' "v .rde Cam tx)l Reef Mount Rushinore 

! M . tedar Break^s) Notural Bndqc 

Si;, :;:;.e,t t'zi^' ^'pe^tone 

Vellowstone D^vUs (Tower) SuHngoi clve 

Z.on Lf?°S'(Moi.nds) Vucra (House) 

Coldf'nspiko 



CULTURE 



CONCEPTS TO BE LEARNED 

• D«finfld socfologicaily,, culture refers to the sum total of ways 
of life built up by a group of human tiemgs and' transmitted 
from one generation to another. This includes their arts, 
scfenc«s» crafts, irKiustries, mores, institutions, rites and, above 
ail, their hopes and dreams for the future 

• Cultural studies are often Kmken dowti into special categories, 
art, music, literature, education, religion and ethnic groups. In 
ttw Western Front«f and Upper Missouri, cultural roots are 
varied; they are buried in American Indian -^nd Anglo-American 
traditions. 

• Art, music and literature m the region were borrowed, or 
eclectic, in the 19th Century, but they have ennerged with 
uniquely western features «n the 20th Century. 

• Two types of religion exist m the Western frontier and Upper 
Missouri region; one Indian and one, non-Indian., Indian reli- 
gious heritage m this region is rooted primarily in the peace 
pipe relig'on. but it has been enriched by the app^rance of 
strong chapters of the Native American IPeyote) Church since 
the Itnjtset of the 20th Century. Of cou*^, the Ghost D8n<^ 
macte a brief appearance during the last half of the 19th Century 

• Christianity came td the region with the explorers and moun- 
tain men, but it was not institutior^lized until missionaires 
tiegan to appear during the second quarter of the 19th Century 
There were two types of Christian activity ;^ Indian missions and 
established denominational churdies. 

• Some groups came to the region seeking religious frepHom 
Most notable of these was the Church of Jesus Christ of the 
Latter-day Saints (Mormons). 

• Education in the Western Frof^er and Upper Missouri re^ 
ma'^ed relatively primitive an^^raditional until the 20th 
Cmtury. when it began to identSy with the national oattwn 
The decline of the "little red schnc* '-ouse" has been dramatic, 
and often trsumatic, with the coming of school consolidation 
since World War II. 



SUGGESTIONS FOB ACTION-CONSTRUCKON ORIENTED 
PROJECTS 

* What a won</erful opportunity to mvite local artists to exhjb't 
their work for the public to see. If you need help, contact 
your state Arts Council representative. Possibly your class or 
school can sponsor a traveling art exhibit in your community. 

* The American Issues Forum Activities that accompany each of 
the Teaching Units emphasize community participation in 
dialogue on relevant topics Have your class or school take 
leadership m setting up community forums on a regular L»s<s. 
Do not get "hung up" on numbers, your ruie »nouid t>e that of 
facilitator 

* Many social events m America are ethnic or culturally based - - 
Si. Patrick's Day, Christmas. Labor Day. Halloween, etc Ask 
your class to take leadership in putting on an ethnic oriented 
celebration - Scandinavian Day, Imernational Cultural Day. 
Slavic Recognition Week, etc Foods, festival rites and cos- 
tumes will enhance the events 

* In the format of "Christmas Around the World" rr,3ke an effort 
to relate other festivals and ritual customs of ethnic groups m 
your community • ^ weddings, funerals, family hving and recrea- 
tion. Do not forget -American irnlidns, 



USING THE "MOW TO PROJECTS" 

• Tha "How to Projects" in this unit have only scratched the 
surface in teaching the culture of the Western Frontier and 
Upper Missouri The teacher should look carefully at social 
and ethnic groups in the area for clues to more relevant 
activities. 

• Folk art Is the basis for many arts and crafts. How to do such 
activities as whittling, quilting and quiliing are suggestive of 
possible projects. 

• In music, the folk dances of the people are often best taught bV 
naturalized citizens or first generation Americans. Find them 
in the community. 

• **How to Mouat Your Display" should be beneficial to the 
teacher in placing either the students' or recognized artists' 
work for others to see. 

• Many "How to" activities from the American Indian Unit 
rightfully belong in the study of Culture. 




SUGGEST;cr4S FOR LISTENIWG-OeSERVING ACTIVITIES 

* Eftch sute h«i its owfi^writtft, artiits, musicians «nd drama 
ptrsooalitiw. Unfortunately, nwiy of those who were born 
and raised <n the region feft for nK^e urt>an settings where they 
could exerase their creative instincts more effectively. Seek 
the names of 'talented people who were born in your state or 
region. Why did they leave? (aw«renessMnquiry) 

* Gather a collection of prints of western artists • past and 
present • - and present them to your students. Ask students to 
recognitt the styles and names of significant works, such as 
Charles Rusell's ''Waiting for the Chinook." (knowledge and 
aisociatioti) 

* Invite someone versed in western American literature to speak 
to your dass. Ask the speaker to pay particular attention to 
writers associated with your area. For example, in Nebraska, 
suggest the names of Wiila Gather and Mari Sandoz; in Minne* 
«Ota nnention Frederick Manfred, (association and comprehen- 
sion) 

* Musicians from the region are numerous. An outstanding 
examf^e is Lawrence Welk, who rose from a rural setting in 
North Dakota to become the star of one of the largest syndi- 
cated TV shows in the nation. Others are John Denver, Peggy 
Lee and Merideth Wilson, Listen to their music with the class 
This may encoorege students to perfect thetr own talents. 
( t tsten I ng-avw renessl 

* Conduct an extended field tnp to spveral churches in your 
comnfuinity. Ask Students to make arrangenf>er^ts for their 
respective clerical leaders to exi^ain histories of their churehes. 
(cultural awareness and understanding) 

* Exan^ne a list of educational institutions in your state.. Have 
students locate each of these on a map and give reports on their 
unique ^taracteri sties - • higher education, d€of and blind, 
correction, etc. (social relevance and knowledge) 



SUGGESTIONS FOR RESEARCH-WRITING REQUIREMENTS 

* Encourage students to develop cultural interests v»«th which 

* they can identify • music, art,, literature, religion, science, 
industry, etc Then allow them research time in the hbrary to 
identify the mor^ famous persohs in their chosen fields who 
came from the star; or region. Select one or more and make a 
biographical report 

* Culture IS sometimes narrowly dcf.ncd Xtfim of the humani- 
ties, fine arts and aesthetics. On the other hand, it can be 
broadly defined to encomf»ss all human interaction that occurs 
in the process of life. Conduct a brainstorming s^sion on a 
definition of culture by your class Afterwards, ask students to 
write individual definitions ^d share them with the class. 

* place a problem-solving iituation before your class wh»ch sets 
up a cross-cultural conflict • • the movement of a new group 
mto the corp'^'jnity that has distinct ethnic root* differing 
from those of the nfwjor populatior What prol^lems will be 
encountered? How can both the "ncrw" and the "established" 
populations live ma bi-cultural setting? What can h* done to 
preserve those things each "'hold n»»r and dear?" All of this 
should lead to a statement about incividuai and group rights 

* Most students can irieruify with s^^me religious group or de- 
'nor,«M<tfUOn Make individual or f^oup assignments that wilt 

(^se them to res^rch the history and practices of their own 
religions and write reports on their findings Help'Can be ob 
tamed from churches 



AMERICAN ISSUES FORUM ACTIVITIES 

* The final unit on -'Culture is an appropriate section in which to 
handle the topic for the ninth month • - LKa, Libarty and tha 
RurauH of Happinaai. Each week's theme should ba incorpor- 
ated into your teaching and discussions. 

* "Rugged individualism" (first weak) really speaks to "batng 
me" m a society characterized by social security numbers and 
the like. The process of becoming an indiviudal, gaining one's 
self-identity and a feelirtgof self-worth are crucial issues How 
can we gam self-fuifillment in a mau society? WhatTiappens 
to those who fail? 

* In the second week, examine "The Dreams of Success" - - tha 
American Dream of "making it" with our own talents and 
energies. Has tha dream faded? Has tha philosophy of success 
and of riches affected our morality, our beheft , and the way in 
which we value hunnan life? 

* Although leisure tinw and pleasure have bean cited before, 
examine again the "Pursuit of Pleasure" (third week) in a 
cultural context. How do we incorporate the arts andaesthe* 
tics into "having fun?" Can we U4« our leisure time not only 
for fun, but also for contributing to the common good? 

* Exan^ne the next century using the fourth week theme - - 
'The Fruits of Wisdom." U.S. citizens probably have mora 
leisure time than those of any other nation, aiKl parhaps have 
nrx>re fun. How can wa wisely use our leisure? Will we ba seen 
as productive people who contribute to the arts and sciences in 
our time or as a group of "fun loving," wasteful people? 




SUGGESTIOf^ FOR RESOURCE REFERENCES 
Teachers 

Nels Anderson, Tha DMrt Saints. Chicago, 1942. 
Everett Dick, Tha Sod Houw Fronttar. New York, 193/. 
Harold ^4cCracken, Uaorge Catlm and tha Old Frontier. New 

York, 1959. 

Harold McCracken, Th^^ ChaHaa Ruaaell Book. New York, 1957. 
Harold McCracken, Tha Frederic Ramlnfton 8ook. New York, 
1966. 

Students 

, Locality History Series, Clifford L Lord, 
editor. Colorado, Carl Ubbeihode, Minnaaota, Russell W. 
Fndley, Montana, Margery H Brown, Virginia G Gnffing, 
$<^uth Dakota, Herbert S. Schell, Utah, Everett t Cooley; 
W/oming, Lola M Homsher New York. 1964-1971, 
WorUI Book Encyclopedia. Field Enterprises Educational Series 
(look up culture, education, artists, writers, etc ) 
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CULTURE 




Culture is comprised of the political, economic, 
social and religious beliefs and practices that are 
cherished by groups of people and transmitted 
from generation to generation. States in the re- 
gion under study have been peopled largely by two 
cultural types: Native Americans and European 
Americans. The former moved in long before 
Europeans arrived and established a variety of 
civilizations. Some Native Americans were horti 
culturaiists; others were semi-nomadic hunters. 
Some created stable political systems and rigid 
social structures; others observed fluid political 
and social practices. Some worshipped in one 
way; others made prayers in another. Several 
centuries of contact with European Americans 
have dilHtpH certain features of the old Indian 
cultures, but "Indianness" persists all across the 
region under study in such institutions as the 
"extended Indian family," the concept of sharing, 
pow wows and religious beliefs. 

Many Europeans and settlers fron: states east 
of the Mississippi River immigrated as members of 
special groups, each of which retained social prac 
tices.and traditions of the "old country./' For in 
stance, Scandinavian Americans were different 
from German-Americans, and New Englanders 
were different from "Hoosiers." But^once they 
arrived and spread out in isolated communities, 
they became similar to each other in many ways. 
Frederick Jackson Turner, a native of Portage, 
Wisconsin, described the process by which this 
occurred in a famous essay entitled "TheSignifi 
cance of the Frontier in American History" 
(1893), As easterners and European immigrants 
"leap-f.ogged"over each other to settle the Amer 
ican continent, repeatedly "beginning over again," 
they shed much of their "cultural baggage." Many 



of the special skills they had previously found 
useful, the political systems they had grown ac- 
customed to, and the social and intellectual ha- 
bits they had practiced were no longer applicable. 
Accordingly, tney forged new societies in the wil- 
derness - • replaced old institutions, practices and 
attitudes with new ones more suited to the en- 
vironment. Some were similar to those they 
brought from the East, but others were distinctly 
different. Frontiersmen were more innovative 
than their forebears, more democratic, more 
wasteful, more individualistic, more inventive, 
more materialistic and more nationalistic. In 
other words, according to Turnci they became 
"Americanized," and on so doing gave shape to 
characteristics and habits that have distinguished 
the people of the United States from other peo- 
ples in the world ever since. 

Over the course of the past century or so, 
citizens of the United States living east of the 
Mississippi River have retained some features of 
the "Americanized" society, but they have chang- 
ed due to industrialization, urbanization and pop- 
ulation growth. People who have lived west of 
the Mississippi, on the other hand, have kept most 
of the traits developed by their parents and grand- 
parents as they settled along the edge of the fron- 
tier. As a result there are obvious differences be- 
tween "westerners" and "easterners" in the gen- 
eral society of the United States today. 

In addition to the special traits identified by 
Turner, there are others that result from unique 
conditions in the trans Mississippi West. Perhaps 
the one that is most obvious to travelers from the 
East is "ruralism." Most westerners display "rural 
attitudes" whether they live on farms or in towns 
or small cities. Obvious symbols of "ruralism" 
include; the absence of street numbers on homas; 
the existence of volunteer fire departments; the 
employment of a "jack of all trades" to work as 
constable, street cleaner and waterworks superin- 
tendent; the absence of zoning restrictions in pop- 
ulated communities; the absence of consolidated 
school systems; personal familiarity with school 
teachers, telephone operators, etc- "Ruralism" 
has declined in the Western Frontier and Upper 
Missouri region since World War II. For example, 
Minnesota, Colorado and Utah contain metropoli 
tan centers; states along the eastern edge of the 
region have accomplished the consolidation of 
rural schools. Nevertheless, the general complex 
ion of the region remains rural, and distinctly dif- 
ferent from the East. 
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Another cultural feature that distinguishes this 
region from others in the country is its educa- 
tional system. Early pioneers set up schools simi- 
lar to those established by frontier groups all 
across the continent, but in this region many 
schools have retained the character given them by 
their* founders, whereas in eastern communities 
most schools have been "modernized." Schools 




in this region were established as public institu- 
tions with support from local tax dollars (plus 
donations of land from the federal government, 
as prescribed by the Land Ordinance of 1785). 
Once they were established, local school boards 
took charge and employed teachers who were in- 
structed to pass along those elements of western 
culture that tax payers wished to transmit to their 
children. For the most part, they offered instruc- 
tion in practical skills (the three R's); gave lip ser- 
vice to the most popular religion (in most cases 
Protestant Christianity); taught the merits of indi- 
vidualism and laissez-faire (American capitalism); 
and, above all, emphasized American patriotism. 
The tools of the teaching trade were simple: the 
popular, patriotic works of Mason Locke (Parson) 
Weems; McGuffey's Readers; Webster's spellers; 
Ray's Mental Arithmetic; Clark's grammar; per- 
haps a copy of George Bancroft's patriotic History 
of the United States; plus other resources that 



taught similar lessons.. Instruction took place 
through the presentation of stories, legends, 
dramas, and historical tales which taught dil igence, 
honesty, hard work, religious dedication *and 
patriotic devotion.; For people in frontier com- 
munities, these were sufficient to prepare children 
for practical occupations on isolated farms and in 
remote towns. Creative arts, classical literature 
and the like were almost non-existent; they were 
"alright for effete easterners," but wece not use- 
ful to rugged westerners. 

*The appearance of high schools during the last 
half of the 19th Century, and the first quarter of 
'.the 20th Century, did not alter education appre- 
ciably. Supported by local tax dollars, with cur- 
ricula governed by provincial state officials, they 
too taught practical subjects, Shop was more im- 
portant than Shakespeare; advanced ciphering 
was more useful than music and the arts. High 
school curricula were significantly different from 
those used in primary schools by the inclusion 
of subject! to prepare students for entry into col- 
leges and universities, but these subjects brought 
little sophistication to secondary education be- 
cause most western colleges and universities were 
no less practical and provincial than the primary 
and secondary schools, The largest institutions 
of higher learning were those founded with funds 
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derived from land grants provided by the (Morrill) 
Land Grant College Act of 1862, through which 
the federal government offered public lands to 
support the establishment of colleges of agricul- 
ture and mechanic arts, The only significant 
changes that occurred in these colleges during the 
19th Century came as the result of the Hatch Act 
of 1887, which provided research assistance for 
the purpose of carrying scientific knowledge to 
farmers, If there was any progressive tendency in 




evidence among western colleges and universities, 
it was the admission of women. (The University 
of Minnesota, for example, admitted both men 
and women to its programs from the first day of 
its operation in the middle of the 19th Century.) 

Needless to say, primary, secondary and higher 
educational systems in the region have become 
less provincial in the 20th Century, Some retain 
the narrow, practical characteristics of the 19th 
Century, but others have introduced changes in 
the attempt to prepare youngsters for life outside 
the region, Shakespeare is taught along with shop; 
music and the arts are offered together wit^ 
ciphering. Institutions of higher learning place 
greater emphasis upon research and intellectual 
creativity, and display goals and standards similar 
to those in other parts of the country. Yet, many 
western schools retain features that set them apart 
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from eastern schools. Primary and secondary in- 
stitutions continue to emphasize practical skills* 
at the expense of abstract theoretical studies,.and 
many western colleges and universities feature 
programs which deal with provincial problems 
rather than universal, conceptual courses. 

Another trait that distinguished this region 
from those in the East down to the period be- 
tween the World Wars was the eclectic nature of 
its literature and paintings. As pioneers struggled 
along the frontier, few found time to devote to 
the arts. Most good literature was written by 
"outsiders," and most paintings were created by 
immigrants. For example. Son of the Middle 
Border was the work of Hamlin Garland, a prairie 
son who went Past to study, and the Winning of 
the West was a product of the pen of Theodore 
Roosevelt. Classic paintings were produced by 
George Catlin, Karl Bodmer, Alfred Jacob Miller, 
Frederic Remington and Charles Russell. Russell, 
though a bonaf ide "westerner," grew up as a "kid 
from St. Louis." 




Since World War I, the eclectic nature of wes- 
tern literature and painting has diminished steadily. 
Writers such as Wallace Stegner, John Neihardt 
and Frederick Manfred, artists Oscar Howe, Har- 
vey Dunn, Everett Thorpe, Grant Wood and" Rob- 
ert Russin, and musicians Meredith Wilson and 
Lawrence Welk all grew up in the region.; The 
Bonfils Theater (Denver) and the TyroneGuthrie 
Theater (Minneapolis) have captured national at-- 
tent.on. The Minneapolis Symphony and the 
Mormon Tabernacle Choir have gained interna- 
tional fame. 

Literature and fine arts have grown less eclectic 
in recent years, but they have nevertheless re- 
tained provincial themes. Similarly, museums 
set up in the region have featured archeological, 
anthropological and artistic treasures that repre- 
sent the culture of the region. The Cody Museum 
in Wyoming displays collections that represent 
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the cattle kingdom, while the Montana Museum of 
Plains Indians serves as a reminder of the survival 
of Native American societies. Like the institutions 
and habits of the people who live in the area be-^ 
ween the upper Mississippi River Valley and the 
Interior Basin, both museum displays and con- 
temporary artistic efforts exemplify a unique cul- 
ture* 

Another trend that has gained notice for the 
West in recent years is the increase in ethnic 
identity. It has become almost fashionable for 
groups to resist acculturation and seek publicity 
for tra'ditions and practices that distinguish them 
from the so-called "dominant society." The unit 
on American Indians contains a discussion of re- 
cent Native American organizations. There has 
been a revival of interest m German-American, 
Norwegian-American and other European-Ameri- 
can ethnic societies. In Colorado, there has been 
a movement among Chicanos that parallels others 
in the Southwest, led by Reis Tijerina {Alianza 
Federal in New Mexico), and Caesar Chavez 
{National Farm Workers Association in California), 
Denvc's Rodolfo"Corky"Gonzales, a professional 
boxer turned Democratic politician and social 
worker, organized La Crusada Para la Justicia 
(the Crusade for Justice) in an old downtown 
Denver church, and it h^s served ^s both a coK- 
munity action agency and a raljying point for 
Coloradans of Hispanic extraction. Arts and 
crafts, Spanish language and social events are used 
to inspire ethnic pride and "Chicano nationalism/' 




Women in the West 




The contributions of women to the settlement 
of theWestern Frontier and Upper Missouri region 
were not confined to the domestic chores per- 
formed by wives who followed their husbands 
west. Many became involved in politics, educa 
tion, reform movements and cultural affairs. 

The first noteworthy woman on record in this 
region was Sacajawea, one of the wiv^s of inter 
preter Charbonneau, who accompanied Lewis and 
Clark on their historic expedition. A Shoshone 
who had been captured and taken away from her 
people as a child, she was familiar with much of 
the territory that Lewis and Clark hoped to ex- 
plore. Sometimes she served as a guide, and at 
other times worked as an interpreter Evidently 
she enjoyed her association with Lewis and Clark, 
for when the expedition reunited her with her 
people she proved loyal to the explorers. Her 
brother was planning to dnve away horses which 
they had just purchased, but Sacajavvea was aware 
^f the plot and warned Clark in time to prevent 
It. Her devotion to the explorers was also evident 
when a boat Overturned and Sacajawea rescued 
valuable papers, scientific instruments and medi 
cioes, thus enabling the expedition -to continue. 
On the return tnp from the^ Pacific, Sacajawea 
found d pass through the Rockies between the 
Gdlldtm and Yellowstone Rivers, the last of her 
many contributions to the success of this land 
mark expedition 

Other western women played roles far less qia 
morous and dramatic than those of Sacajawcd, 
but roles that were no lesb imptbrtant. Perhaps the 
most courageous women were those who lived in 
sod houses on the praine. Tho things that made 



life on the prairie difficult - wind, scarcity of 
water, hot summers, cold winters and prairie fires 
' were probably harder on wives than on hus- 
bands Many of the women had left comfprtable 
homes and pleasing landscapes to follow their 
men to the prairie to live in houses made of dirt, 
surrounded by n^onotonous "seas" of treeless 
plains. Isolation, crude sod houses and the lack 
of companionship compounded problems caused 
by the environment Husbands were able to leave 
the homesteads occasionally to go to town for 
supplies, or to help neighbors, but the'wives were 
tied to their homes by children and inadequate 
means of transportation. One wife heard of 
another woman living on a homestead seven mile;* 
away, and out of loneliness she led her children 
on a tiresome walk to the new claim. When she 
and her new neighbor saw each other, they em- 
braced, and shed tears of ]oy. Some women were 
less fortunate. After months or years they either 
persuaded their husbands to return to the East, or 
lost hope and went insane or took their own lives. 
As a group, however, they sto'^d firm" on the 
prairie, bore extreme heartaches an-J frustrations, 
and contributed a fair share to the conquest of 
the West, 

The wives of Army officers who followed thek 
husbands to forts on the frontier were no less 
courageous In most cases they occupied primi- 
tive hving quarters and faced harsh environmental 
conditions Although they did not suffer "Irom 
loneliness like homesteaders' wives,, they lived tn 
constdni fear of losing their husbc!nds Frances 
Grummond, wife of Lieutenant Colonel George 
W. Grummond, who was killed in the Fetterman 
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Massacre m 1866, was a gocd example. She was 
pregnant when her husband was killed, and when 
the^'commander of Fort Phil Kearney, Colonel 
Henry B. Carrington, led his detachment to Fort 
McPherson she made the journey during^a severe 
Wyoming winter. Few special provisions were 
made lor wives like Mrs. Grummond, who ac 
companied their husbands to frontier forts., Fre 
quent moves, the lack of comfort and fear for 
their husbands' safety was tolerable only because 
they could share their problems with other Army 
wives, and because they were loyal to the Army., 
Usually there were at least four or five ladies at 
each fort who could compare notes on cooking, 
sewing and artistic interests. When a newcomer 
arrived, the veteran women shared their meager 
supplies to make her life a bit more comfortable. 

Among the most colorful women of the West 
was Calamity Jane. She defied the traditional 
code of behavior for ladies by swearing, drinking 
liquor and wearing mep's clothing. Jane was a 
good rider and a mule dinner, and knew how to 
handle a gun so well that she drifted from town 
to town without fear. Her sojourn with Wild Bill 
Hickock in Deadwood, South Dakota, during the 
gold rush days brought her fame, but it is still de^ 
bated whether she and Bill were actually lovers. 
Jane lived a hard drinking life, and her health de- 
teriorated rapidly as she traveled throughout the 
West. Supposedly she was married twice and gave 
^ birth to a daughter, but what happened to the 
child is not known. Calamity Jane died in the 
Black Hills in 1903, and her funeral was one of 
the largest in Deadwood's history. The story of 
Jatfie's whole life is surrounded with so many tall 
tafes and legends that finding the truth is a near 
impossible task,, but it must be agreed that she 
was one of the most flamboyant characters in the 
story of women on the frontier. 

The democratic nature of western society 
opened the doors to the hallowed haUs of politics 
to women. Wyoming stands out in national poli- 
tical history for the distinction of being the first 
state to allow women to vote, even though some 
members of Congress opposed statehood unless 
women's suffrage was denied. The people of 
Wyoming stood firm, and a movement was begun, 
Colorado and Utah granted the vote to women 
before 1900, and the first twelve states to pass 
wonien's suffrage acts were located wsst of the 
Mississippi By the 20th Century, women were 
not only voting but running for office In 1910, 
Mary G Bellamy wds elected to the Wyoming 
state legislature, in 1916 Jeanette Rankm of Mon- 
tona became the first woman elected to the United 
States House of Representativeb, in 1925, Nellie 
T*ayloe Ross of Wyoming became the first female 
governor in the country 



Discussion Topics 

1. Discuss the hardships women on the prairie en- 
dured. Were all hardships physical^ ' ^ 

2. What dar>gers did wives of Army officers face? 
How were their lives different from those of 
homesteaders' wives? 

3. Calamity Jane is a legendary figure in the West. 
Why do you think so many tall tales grew up 
around her life stOry? 

4. Why do you think women's suffrage was 
granted first in western states? When were 
women given the vote nationally? 

6. Look up information on the lives of Sacajawea, 
Jeanette Rankin or Nellie Tayloe Ross. 

Vocabulary Building 

Arduous 

Suffrage 

Detachment 

Sojourn 

Flamboyant 
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Prairie Writers 
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The Upper Missouri and Western Frontier re- 
gion has produced prominent authors who wrote 
about on the prairies. Five stand out: Hamlin 
Garland, Willa Gather, O.E. Rolvaag, Mari Sandoz, 
and Laura Ingalls Wilder. 

Hamlin Garland, who was born in Wisconsin 
and grew up on farms in Iowa and the Dakotas, 
wrote stories about the hSrsh life un the agricul- 
tural frontier. He was influenced by theories of 
evolution and realism when he moved to Boston 
as a young man, and these influences became ob- 
vious in his works. He wrote about econ^omic 
oppression, physical hardship and emotional ex 
haustioi. suffered by homesteaders on the frontier. 
"Under the Lion's Paw," a short story in a collec 
tion called Main-Travelled Roads, told the story 
of a farmer who rented land and worked hard to 
improve it, only to lose the land when his land- 
lord raised the rent. Prairie Folks and Wayside 
Courtships were also stories of the frontier. Jason 
Edwards: An Average Man spoke out for political, 
social and economic reform. Rose of Dutcher's 
Coolly portrayed the effects of farm life on a sen- 
sitive girl. 

Son of the Middle Border, Garland's autobio 
graphy and most prominent work, told the story 
of his family's westward migration after the Civil 
War. He presented a picture of their home life 
and pioneering experiences in Dakota, and at- 
tempted to realistically describe the hardships er^ 
dured by farmers in the West: the exhaustion 
they experienced, the hard work they did (both 
men and women) and the frustration they felt 
frorr^ producing crops only to see them destroyed 
by natural o»sasters or sold away at the market 
place for a pittance. The authenticity and richness 
of detail in Garland's autobiography has wqn ii a 
permaf»t;iit place m classic American literature. 
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Willa Gather grew up in Nebraska, and wrote 
all of her fiction around pioneer themes such as 
courage, struggle, sensitivity to the land and fam- 
ily conflicts. She presented both the "aridity" of 
life in a small prairie town and a longing for her 
family's origins on the Eastern Seaboard. Though 
she spent her childhood in Red Cloud, Nebraska, 
among immigrant farmers, and attended the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska (where she showed a fondness 
for music and studied Latin), she moved away at 
age twenty-two to become a journalist and teacher 
in Pennsylvania. Then a collection of stories, The 
Troll Garden, won her an editorial position on 
McClure's Magazine, in NewVork, At length, she 
gave up journalism to become a full-time novelist 
(in 1912) and lived in Greenwich Village until her 
death in 1947. Csr^her wrote eight novels and 
several short s^ries and essays, including 
O Pioneers!, My Antonia and A Lost Lady, all 
, about Nebraska. In Death Comes to the Arch- 
bishop, she tried to intecpret and illuminate the 
"pioneer vision." The grab^ul, measured dignity 
of Willa Gather's style came from using a severely 
simple, restrained method of writing. 

O.E., Rolvaag was a Norwegian immigrant who 
came to the United States in 1896 and experienced 
prairie life in eastern South Dakota. He became a 
professor of Norwegian at St. OJaf College, in 
Northfield, Minnesota, and attr;*cted wide atten-^ 
tion as a writer. His classic novel, Giants in. the 
Earth, told about the hardships of Norwegian 
farmers on the prairie frontier m the late 1800's. 
Peder Victorious and Blessed Day continued the 
story of Per and Beret Hansa, who homesteaded 
in Dakota Territory. Rolvaag presented the posi- 
tive and joyful aspects of frontier life in the char- 
acter of Per,and the griefs of farming in Per's wife. 
Beret. His realistic portrayal of Norwegian settlers 
on the Dakota prairies revealed the clash between 
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their transplanted culture and the Anglo-American 
culture that they encountered. As Rolvaag pre 
sented the entire experience of prairie farmers, he 
lamented the loss of "old country" culture. While 
at St. Olaf, he was a founder of the Norwegian- 
American Historical Society, which stressed the 
importance of retainmg Norwegian customs, 
churches and languace. 

^ JVIari Sandoz was born in Nebraska, a daughter 
of^Swiss immigrants. She studied at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska and later became a public school 
teacher, then a teacher of writing at the University 
of Wisconsin, A novelist and historian of the 
western frontier, she wrote more than twenty 
books on Great Plains country, all of which have 
been praised for their authenticity. Her best 
novels were Slogum House and Capitol City; her 
best non-fiction works inclucjed Crazy Horse, The 
Cattlemen and Cheyenne Autumn. She expressed 
the experiences of her own family in Old Jules. . 

Laura Ingalls Wilder was born in Wisconsin^^rrcT' 
lived in Kansas, Minnesota and Dakota as the 
frontier was being settled. At age sixty-five she 
began a series of novels for young people based 
on her personal experiences from childhood until 
she was married at age eigfiteen. The first book 
in the series. Little House in the Big Woods, was 
about her early years in Wisconsin; Farmer Boy 
told of her husband's boyhood on the frontier; 
and Little House on the Prairie took place m 
Kansas. On the Banks of. Plum Creek told the 
story of her life in the wheat country of Minne- 
sota; By the Shores of Silver Lake and Little 
Town on the Prairie were set^in Dakota Territory; 
These Happy Golden Years yyas the story of her 
experiences as a pioneer school teacher and of her 
marriage. Wilder's simple narrative stvie and con- 
tinuing story of the Ingalls family appealed to 
young readers. In 1954 the American Library 
Association established, in her honor, the Laura 
Ingalls Wilder Award for lasting contributions to 
children's literature. 

The fine literary traditions established by the 
writers described above have been perpetuated by 
contemporary authors. Wallace Stegner (Utah) 
and Frederick Manfred (Minnesota) serve as ex 
amples. Generally, they show the same reahsm 
that was evident in the works of Garland and 
Rolvaag, the mastery of style contained m the 
books of Gather, and the authenticity that dis- 
tmguished the works of Sandoz 

No western author has held a wider audience 
than that of Laura Ingalls Wilder. Her stories have 
entertained tKoijsands of school children since 
they were first published m the 1930's,, and the 
television series based upon them has been viewed 
by millions of Americans in rerent years 



Discussion Topics 

1. In what ways are the five authors m this la"d 
mdrk similar? Are there ar.y major differences? 

2 Willa Gather and Hamlin Garland left the Mid- 
west for the East Coast, Why do you think 
they did this^ 

3. Why do you think Little House on the Prairie 
IS such a popular TV show^ Does it present a 
true picture of frontier life? 

4, Look up infornnation on contemporary authors 
in the region and your state, ^^ 

Vocabulary Building 

Realism 

Fiction 

Sensitivity 

Authenticity 

Dignity 

Autobiography 
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Early Western Artists 
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Art}S^who worked in this region during the 
13th Century were not native westerners. The 
most significant ones were George Callin, Car! 
Bodmer, Alfred Jacob Miller, Edgar S. Paxon, 
Frederic Remington and Charles M. Russell, u 

George Catlin, who was born m Pennsylvania 
and studied law as a young man, first made a rep- 
utation for himself as a portrait painter. In4829, 
when he saw a delegation of Indians from the 
West, he decided to dedicate himsejf to painting 
the Indian way of life. In all, he spent eight years 
in the trans Mississippi West, and produced nearly 
600 paintings of different Indian tribes. He also 
took an interest in Indian history and culture, and 
gave lectures as he exhibited Ins works in the 
eastern United States and Europe. After his fam 
ous voyage up the Missouri River, he visited In 
dians in California, the Southwest, and Central 
and South America and created paintings to por 
tray their cultu^-es Cattm was the first person to 
suggest the preservation of wilderness areas for 
future generations, ultimately his suggestion led 
to the creation of Yellowstone National Park m 
1872, and to the estbalishment of the National 
Park System in 1916, 

Carl Bodmer, a Swiss draftsman and artist who 
spent most of his life in Pans, France, trekked up 
the Missouri in 1832 34 m the company of Ger 
man Prince Maximilian of Wied Neuwied. who 
kept a r^^u^i during the trip. Subsequently, the* 
journal was published along with Bodmer's sket 
ches, and today they are considered to be the 
finest pictorial documentary of the Missouri 
River frontier- 
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Alfred Jacob Miller, born in Maryland, studied 
art in Paris, and in 1837 accompanied an exoedi- 
tion to the West lead by captain William Drum- 
mond Stewart. Miller produced many canvas stu 
dies of mountain scenery, Indians and fur trappers. 
His manuscript, "Rough Draughts to Notes on 
Indian Sketches," was not published during his 
Ujfetime, but after his death, in 1874, the manu< 
script and his art works began to gain recognition, 

Edgar S, Paxon traveled to Montana at the age 
of twenty three, and spent some time in Wyo 
ming. His paintings portrayed the Indian, pioneer, 
trapper, ranchman and cowboy as well as the deer, 
buffalo, bear and horse, Paxon achieved some 
recognition during his lifetime,, but his fame has 
declined since his death. Western art authorities 
say that he has been underrated and neglected. 
He was an artist of great merit who should be 
recognized along with hiscontemporariesFrederic 
Remington and Charles M- RusselL 

Remington was born in New York, studied art 
at Yale University, and went west at age nineteen 
to look for adventure. His purpose was to become 
a documentary artist of the Old West, and he 
dedicated his life to that pursuit. After a brief 
struggle for recognition upon his return from the 
West, Remington gamed fame for various illustra 
tions of western scenes published in leading maga-^ 
zines, and for his accurate portrayal of Indian and 
military life m the West. In addition, he produced 
important sculpture; "The Bronco Buster" has 
been called the most famous of all western 
bronzes Remington served as a war corre 
spondent during the Spanish American War, and 
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later wrote both fiction and non f iciiun. Many of 
his articles and novels were illustrated stories re- 
lated to the American West, Remingtor, is remem^ 
bered for his comprehensive coverage of the his- 
tory and geography of this region. 

Charles Russell, the Cowboy Arttst, is consi< 
dered by many critics to be the greatest of all 
western documentarians. "The kid from St. 
Louis" spent his youth in the 1880's as a ranch 
hand in Montana, where he began sketching scenes 
of cowboy and Indian life. He also lived the life 
of a hunter and trapper and mingled with old- 
timers who had known the mountain men, traders, 
gunmen and dance hall girls of the raw frontier. 
His knowledge of the Old West, and the feeling 
with which he painted it, showed his love for 
frontier people, Indian and non-Indian alike. 



3. What is a documentary artist^ 

4. Why was Charles Russell called the Cowboy 
Artist? How do you think his experiences con- 
tributed to his art work? 

5. Look up information on modern artists in your 
state, their subjects and techniques. 

Vocabulary Building 

Portrait 

Comprehensive 

Documentarians 

Draftsman 

Empathy 

Chinook 



One reason for the empathy displayed in his 
sketches, watercolors, oils and bronzes is that he 
lived the life that he portrayed artistically, and 
tau^t himself tKe techniques that he used. His 
popularity was the result of the efforts of his wife 
Nancy, who encouraged him to paint while she 
sought buyers and negotiated saies. One of his 
most famous creations is "Waiting For a Chinook" 
(or "Last of the 5,000"), a sketch of a starving 
cow during the disastrous winter of 1885-86 that 
destroyed many herds of cattle. Others that at- 
tracted wide attention were those he created for 
the fannous cowboy story. The Virginian. Russell 
was a writer as well as an artist. He wrote descrip- 
tive poems, and published a paperback collection 
of stories that he had told and retold. After 
living on the frontier for many years, he kept a 
studio in California for a brief time, but he re- 
turned to Montana, and died there in 1926. 



The immigrants described above established a 
legacy that has been perpetuated in the 20th 
Century by artists born and raised in the region. 
Native American Oscar Howe has immortalized 
Sioux culture with numerous extraordinary paint- 
ings. Harvey Dunn has portrayed the life of the 
homestead family on ihe prairie. Each state in 
the Western Frontier and Upper Missouri region 
has produced its own artists and sculptors to re- 
cord its own history. 



Discussion Topics 

1. Look up the works of the artists in this Land- 
mark.. What similarities and differences can you 
see in their styles? 

2. Most early western artists came from the East. 
Why do you think this was so^ 
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Mining Town Theaters 
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Most prospectors lived m mining towns and es- 
tablished cultural institutions wherever they went 
churches, schools, social clubs and theaters. 
Drama was one of the most popular cultural activ 
ities on the mming frontier. As orderly societies 
were established, actors appeared to present plays 
borrowed from eastern theatrical groups. All 
across Colorado, Utah, Montana and Dakota Ter- 
ritory miners were entertained by performances 
that reminded them of the culture "back home." 

Frontier theatrical entrepreneurs followed every 
gold rush, brought in touring companies and 
either bunt theaters or used saloons and make- 
shift stages for performances The "Denver," es- 
tablished in 1862, contained a gallery, private 
boxes, orchestra pit and dress circle The "Salt 
Lake City Theater/'' buiit in 1861, featured high 
professional standards and strict moral codes, a\ 
thougrj emphasis upon morality did not eliminate 
gaiety, singing and dcincing. The "People's Thea 
ter" in Virginia City,, Montana, and Helena's 
"Wood Street Theater" were rough, unpainted 
structures with small stages and log benches, but 
touring companies brought along sets and cos 
tumes that created atmospheres similar to those 
of New York's finest theaters The "Irwm" m 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, and the theater in Dead 
wood,, South Dakota, established during boom 
years m the I870's, were similar. 

The man who best exemplified Irontie.'' theatn 
Cdl entreneurs WdS Jack Lanqnsfie,, wlio firoduceci, 
directed and starred m plays dcross the northern 
Rockies for twenty years An Irish immigrant, 
who beqcin fus career m Dublin, Ldngrishe Came 
to the United States m 1830. At first he worked 



as a reporter and actor in New York, but he was 
iured west by the gold rush of the 1850's and 
moved to Denver. His company performed at the 
"Apollo" for two years (which occupied the 
second floor the biggest saloon in town), provid- 
ing tragedy, melodrama and farce for capacity 
crowds. Then Langrishe bought the "Platte Val- 
ley Theatre," which he renamed the "Denver" in 
1862, and his company played there off and on 
for the next twenty years. 

During hard times in the mid-1860's, Langrishe 
left Colorado temporarily to search for more pro- 
sperous audiences. In 1867 his road company 
appeared in Salt Lake City and filled its theater 
every night. Then it left Salt Lake for Montana, 
and opened at the "People's Theater" in Virginia 
City, and after that it went to Helena to perform 
for two months. Subsequently, Langrishe wan- 
dered across Montana, Wyoming and Utah and 
operated theaters in both Denver and Central City, 
Colorado, before he gave up his frontier theatrical 
life and moved to Chicago. 

After performing in Chicago and New England 
for approximately a half decade, he reappeared in 
Colorado, then moved to lively Deadwood, where 
he spent three years building theaters, presenting 
plays and serving as editor of the Black Hills 
Pioneer. A|ter that, he followed the mining fron- 
tier to Leadville, Colorado, but remained only a 
short time before he returned to Denver because 
Leadville was too violent for his tastes. At length, 
he gave up the theater because he struck "pay 
dirt" as a partner in a mining enterprise, but he 
was remembered as an artist and widely mourned 
by theater goers at the time of his death in 1895. 
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Langrishe was both an energetic, optomistic 
entrepreneur and a gentleman, Jeanette, hts af- 
fable wife, aided him in his enterprises with her 
tafent as an actress of great charm. Langrishe 
supported the communities in which his company 
performed, and used his talents to provide re- 
freshing diversion from the tedious life on the 
mining frontier. His troupe's repertoire included 
Shakespearean plays, the tragedies being most 
popular; melodramas, with their heroines and vil- 
lains; spectacle dramas, with fantasy plots; and 
romantic selections, set in exotic locations. Gen- 
erally, the selections provided culture as well as 
fun,appealing to the unwashed miner, who wished 
to relax after a hard day's wm'k, as well as to the 
"first families" of the mining ^ontier. 

The appearance of the motion picture industry 
signaled the decline of theaters throughout the 
region after the turn of the 20th Century.. Yet, 
to<tay drama is still popular in the region. There 
are touring companies, theaters in the larger cities 
with their own theatrical groups, and university 
and college drama departments to perpetuate an 
important facet of culture in the Western Frontier 
and Upper Mi^uri region. 



Discussion Topics 

1. Why do you th«nk theaters were populdc in 
mining towns? What contributions did they 
make to cuUure? 

2. Discuss the career of Jack Langrishe. Why is 
he iiTiportant to the story of theater in frontier 
towns? 

3. List Langrishe's characteristics. Would you 
have liked to know him? Why or why not? 

4. What types of plays were most popular on the 
frontier? Why were they popular? 



Vocabulary Building 

Entrepreneurs 

Affable 

Diversions 

Repertoire 

Melodrama 

Exotic 

Facet 



TURKEY- IN-THE-STRAW 



Fit these leisure activity words into the appropriate spaces. 



T 


Neighbors 


U 


Bee 


R 


Raisings 


K 


Quilting 


E 


Sewing 


Y 


Dance 


I 


Elections 


N 


Music 


T 


Recitations 


H 


Debates 


r 

C 


Essays 


S 


Rodeos 


T 


Concerts 


R 


Plays 


A 


Cards 


W 


picnicking 
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Mormon Piopeers 
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The journey of "Saints" across the Great Plains 
to the Interior Basin was truly a unique episode in 
American history. The Mormon Church - - the 
Church of Jesus Christ of the Latter-day Saints - - 
was founded in 1830 by Jospeh Smith. As a 
young boy in New York, Smith had a vision; God 
chose him as an instrument to restore truth that 
had been lackmg in Christianity since the time of 
the Apostle Paul., After accepting this charge, he 
translated "Golden Plates ' to produce the Book 
of Mormon, and this, along with his teachings, be 
came the basis for Mormon beliefs.. 

Smith was both the first prophet and first presi 
dent of the Church. From Palmyra, New York, 
he led his congregation to Ohio where it grew sub 
stantially, then he moved to Far West, Missouri. 
Mormons became successful farmers in Missouri, 
but soon they found themselves engaged in "the 
first Mormon War" againts gentiles, and Smith led 
them to a new "Zion" in Illinois, in 1838-39. He 
named the new settlement Nauvoo "the beauti 
ful." Here his community prospered and grew 
politically strong, but again it faced resentment 
from non Mormons, as well as opposition from 
:jome members within the Mormon Church, As a 
result, the "second Morman War" broke out, and 
it led to the murder of Jospeh Smith m 1844. 

At that point. Smith's following broke up into 
several factions. The largest was headed by Brig 
ham Young, who assembled many families and 
set out on the "Mormon Expedition/" During 
(he summer #f 1846, he led the "Saints" across 
Iowa to eastern Nebraska, where he prepared 
"winter quarters." then he set out to find sane 
tuary in Mexican territory. The pioneer company 



left Nebraska in April, 1847. With help from ac- 
counts and diaries written by trappers and explor- 
ers, as well as fr5m God, he set a course for the 
Interior Basin. After a 1,200 mile trek, he reached 
the Basin in late July, where he found abundant 
vegetation and streams near the Wasatch Moun- 
tains. The Great Salt Lake was visible in the dis- 
tance.: 

Young's group planted corn and potatoes, ex- 
plored the area and laid plans for Salt Lake City 
before he turned back to guide others who had 
been left behind. After the party from Nauvoo 
completed the journey, substantial numbers of 
Mormon converts began to immigrate from Eng- 
land, Canada and the eastern part of the United 
Stales. They came 43y the thousands over the en- 
suing years, some in wagons and others pulling 
two wheeled carts, The carts were devised as a ^ 
method of travel for those immigrants ^ho^were 
too poor to afford wagons and horses or oxen to 
transport their supplies. More than/3,000 men, 
women and children entered "Deseret" - -- meaning 
"honey bee" - - as members of handcart com- 
panies. Some members of the Handcart brigades 
perished, a fact that provoked severe critcism from 
gentile observers, but the brigades were necessary 
because there was no other way to move immi- 
grants into Deseret. 

The history of Brigham Young's community 
was unique. All civil, military and ecclesiastical 
matters were controlled by Mormon Church lea- 
ders. The welfare of the community took prece- 
dence over the desires of the individual; comfort 
and convenience were sacrificed in the interest of 
the growth of the Church, 

The Mormon settlement was part of Mexico 
until the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, by which 
Mexico ceded the presen states of Utah, New 
Mexico, Arizona, California and parts of Colorado 
to the United States, in 1848, Then, for approxi- 
mately two years, Mormons lived in the "State of 
Deseret," but their separate state was dissolved by 
the Compromise of 1850, and for the next forty 
six years the "Mormon Corridor" was encompas 
sed by the boundaries of Utah Territory. At first, 
Brigham Young was Territorial Governor, and 
other Mormons htHd high territonal appointments, 
but soon Young was replaced by a gentile. Non 
Mormons living in the Territory (approximately 
one per cent of the population), and gentiles 
across the country who lashed out at polygamy as 
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an undesirable "peculiar institution/' refused to 
permit high ranking Mormons to remain in power.. 
Nevertheless, Young and other Mormon leaders 
exerted strong influence through their church un- 
til their power was severely diminished by acts of 
Congress and court decisions. At length, leaders 
in the church submitted to federal pressure by 
acknowledging the authority of the United States 
in Utah Territory, and thereby officially calling a 
halt to the institution of plural merriage. Once 
this was done, the way was clear for statehood, 
and Utah entered the Union in 1896. Subsequent- 
ly, Mormons faced political discrimination when 
Congressmen refused to seat a Church official 
who had been elected to Congress, but by World 
War I most signs of anti-Mormon sentiment dis- 
appeared from official circles. 

The setttenr>ent of Utah was directed by Brig- 
ham Young through a plan to produce food with 
intensive irrigated agriculture. Groups of Mor- 
mons spread out across the Mormon Corridor in 
colonies, called "stakes." -Each "stake" was set 
up with a complete array of necessary ^rvices, 
and fast became self-sufficient in the production 
of food. Population concentrated around a town 
square, and families occupied city lots large 
enough to contain homes, barnyards and gardens. 
Each family head was encouraged to farm, no mat- 
ter what his profession.. 

People in the scattered communities along the 
Mormon Corridor faced few problems with In- 
dians, but were compelled to devote much of their 
time to producing manufactured products to 
serve their own needs. Brigham Young made one 
of his greatest contributions by planning the 
development of light manufacturing and by setting 
up the Zion Cooperative Mercantile Institution 
(a cooperative store), in order to provide necessi- 
ties for his people at limited cost. 

Young also was responsible for the Perpetual 
Emigrating Fund Company, created in 1849, to aid 
the immigration of converts. Many who wished 
to come from England, Scandinavia and other 
foreign countries could not afford the cost of tra- 
vel. They were permitted tp borrow from the 
Emigrating Fund, on the condition that they re- 
pay the loans either with money or service once 
they were established. 

The Mormon Church, reluctant to see control 
of the economy taken cut of Mormon hands, 
built railroads, merchandising houses, factories 
and insurance and banking companies. Many of 
these ventures have passed into private control, 
but *the Church still owns stock in hotels' and 
life insurance companies, and runs a newspaper, 
a radio and TV network, as well as a real estate 
and investment corporation. During the Great 



Depression, in the 1330's, farmers suffering be- 
cause of drought, and unemployed miners, re- 
ceived aid from the Church Welfare Plan, a scheme 
to move Mormons from relief roles to self-help 
programs. Some of the Plan's accomplishments - - 
farms, dairies, canning and cheese factories - - stiil 
survive. 

The role played by the Mormon Church in the 
unique history of Utah is a significant thread in 
the fabric of the general history of the Western 
Frontier and Upper Missouri region. Hardships 
endured by Mormon pioneers as they journeyed 
to Deseret, and then as they built a prosperous 
society in the desert, illustrate a strength of 
character that was common among American 
frontiersmen, but was most obvious among the 
followers of Brigham Young. 



Discussion Topics 

1. Why did the Mormons journey to the Great 
Salt Lake area? Why do you think they chose 
that place for settlement? 

2. Find out more information on Joseph Smith, 
Brigham Young and the Mormon religion. 

3. Discuss the early conflicts between Mormons 
and non-Mormons. Why was self-sufficiency so 
important to the Mormons in Utah? 

4. Why was Utah unique in the story of the fron- 
tier? What things still exist which make her 
unique? 

Vocabulary Building 
Converts 

"Mormon Corridor" 

Handcarts 

Ecclesiastical 

Array 

Polygamy 

Gentile 

Sanctuary 

"Stake" 
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Non-Indian Religion 




Christianity came to the region under study as 
Roman Catholic French trappers, traders and 
missionaries pressed into Minnesota early in the 
18th Century, and it spread across the region as 
rapidly as religious organizations could supply 
priests and ministers for frontier settlements. 
During the second quarter df the 19th Century, 
Congregational, Presbyterian and Methodist cler- 
gymen moved in as Catholic priests appeared in 
larger numbers, and after mid-century they were 
followed by numerous Episcopalians, Mormons, 
Baptists and ministers of small denominations and 
sects. In most areas, as suggested in the landmark 
"American Indian Religion," Indian missionaries 
came first, and after them, priests and ministers 
to serve non Indian groups wherever there was a 
call for religious services. In rural communities it 
was customary for worshippers to meet in private 
homes until churches were built. When ministers 
were not available, lay members in the congrega 
tions read from Bibles and led the people in 
prayers. In frontier towns, services were con- 
ducted in tents, stores, barns, hotel dining rooms, 
courtrooms, school houses and even railroad de 
pots until churches were constructed. 

In one typical frontier community, the first 
religious services were held at a creek crossing, 
where people stood or sat on the ground. Later, 
the site was moved to a grove where log seats were 
prepared. Finally,, men m the congregation do 
nated logs, families gave two dollars and fifty 
cents each to pay for a door, windows, flooring 
and plaster, and the group put up a log church. 

Some denominations had circuit riders who 
traveled across districts to meet with groups for 
wef?kly, bi monthly or monthly worship until 



a resident pastor was appointed to give full-time 
service. Circuit riders had to furnish their own 
means of transportation., Those with little money) 
walked from place to place; more prosperous min- 
isters traveled on horseback. Long rides in all 
types of weather, plus the lack of comfort, tested 
a minister's stamina and patience' When he spent 
the night with a family he usually earned his board 
by helping with the chores, and if he stayed at 
one home for several days for a revival meeting he 
helped chop firewood, pitch hay, etc.- During his 
regular visits within the circuit, the minister's 
duties were to visit the poor and sick, preach fu- 
neral sermons, perform marriages and settle quar- 
rels that arose in his "flock./' 

Evangelists appeared in most frontier commun- 
ities at least once a year to hold "tent meetings" 
in the summer and "church house revivals" in the 
winter. Members of the congregations assemblecT^ 
during the evening to sing songs, to give personal 
testimonies of faith, to hear firey sermons replete 
with vivid descriptions of the eternal agony in 
store for "sinners," and to "go forward" for the 
rededication of beliefs. Revival meetings served 
both to break up the monotony of frontier life, 
and to prevent people from engaging in "immoral 
practices " playing cards, dancing, drinking, and 
cheating in business deals. 

Resident ministers welcomed revival meetings, 
for revivals both stimulated interest among mem- 
bers of their congregations and enhanced their 
paltry incomes. Few frontier preachers earned 
more than about $200 to S300 a year, including 
donations from established churches in the East. 
Most of them relied heavily upon offerings of 
flour, corn, meat, dry goods and used clothing 
to supplement their salaries. 
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When a community was large enough to sup- 
port a church, one wa^ usually built "on faith/' 
Members of the congregation arranged fairs and 
festivals, and held church bazaars and other func 
tions to raise money to pay the building debt. 

Frontier clergymen made large contrioutions 
by strengthening the moral tone of frontier com- 
munities^as well as by providing spiritual guidance 
and social opportunities. Rowdy frontier towns 
were filled with drink "peddlers/' gamblers, un- 
principled politicians and various other "trouble- 
makers/' Ministers were never completely succes- 
ful in suppressing the "sinful" habits of undesir- 
ables such as these, but their presence on the fron- 
tier was important to the "taming" of the Upper 
Missouri andVVestern Frontier region. 



Discussion Topics 

1. Discuss the activities of the circuit rider. Why 
was he so important to frontier churches? 



I 

2. How did frontier chufches provide social acti< 
vities? Give examples of how cooperation 
among settlers was encouragf>H by churcheb. 

3. Which denominations are rrtost numerous in 
your state and community? Find information 
on their leaders and early activities. 

4. Identify the missionaries who were most in- 
fluential in your state.. What contributions did 
they make? 



Vocabulary Building 

Denomination 
Circuit 

Revival Meetings 
Rowdy 
Evangelist 
Stamina 
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Missouri region during recorded history have been 
the Medicine Lodge, the Peacepipe religion and 
the Native American (Peyote) Church. (Follow- 
ing are brief descriptions of the introduction and 
survival of two of these ancient forms of worship. 
Most of the information regarding the nature of 
Indian religions has been supplied by spiritual 
leaders • Sioux Medicine Man Charles Kills 
Enemy and devout Yankton Joseph Rockboy. 
The writers claim no expertise.) 
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The movement of Christian missionaries into 
Indian communities in the region und^r study ac- 
companied .the appearance of trappers, traders, 
soldiers and Indian agents. Father Louis Hennepin 
appeared among the Sioux to introduce Catholo- 
cism in 1680, and numerous other priests followed 
him as French traders pressed across the Minne- 
sota and Iowa prairies into Dakota before they 
were expelled during the French and Indian War. 
Then Samuel W. and Gideon Pond set up a Con-: 
gregational mission near Lake Calhoun, in present 
Minneapolis, during the 1830's. After them came 
Jesuit Father Pierre De Smet, in 1839, who left a 
trail of Indian missions across a parish that reached 
from Minnesota to the state of Washington as he 
traveled almost continuously until his death dur 
ing the early I870's. Meanwhile, Presbyterian 
Thomas S. Williamson and Congregationalist S„^p- 
hen R.Riggs worked among the Sioux of southern 
Minnesota,, as Bishop Henry Whipple introduced 
Episcopalianism into the same area. After De Smet 
died, Martin Marty came from Benedictine head- 
quarters m Indiana to set up Catholic missions 
among tribes in the Dakotas, and soon others 
followed.. Many of the missionaries devoted time 
to translating the Bible into Indian languages, to 
providing elementary education for Indian child^ 
ren, and to preparing Indian adults for adaptation 
to life in Anglo-American society, but their over « 
riding concern was always to destroy Native 
American religious practices and to "save Indian 
souls" by teaching the meaning of Christ. 

Despite the tireless, well-intentioned efforts of 
many courageous missionaries. Native American 
religions have survived.. Three that have had far- 
reaching impact in the Western Frontier and Upper 
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The Peacepipe religion, according to some re 
cent scholars, has been in existence for several 
thousand years. Medicine Man Charles Kills 
Enemy relates its origin as follows: 

White Buffalo Calf Girl 
Once a band of Dakotas appointed two 
young men to go find something to eat - - 
some buffalo or deer or something. Maybe 
there was some enemies to look out for. 
These two boys went out ard when they 
were quite a ways from the camp ihey rested 
somewhere -- ^ sat down. And there was a 
girl coming, a pretty-looking girL One of 
these fellows, a daredevil wholt do anything, 
got eviTthoughts. But the other guy' was the 
other way, thinking good .... He liked to re- 
spect people and honor them. 

She came pretty close, and stopped, and 
said, 'I know what you two are talking about, 
what you have in mind , . This evil- 
minded boy went ahead, but just when he 
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came to the girl a cloud, or fog, came down 
upon them, both of them, and they can't see- 
Then the fog went away, and the qirl was 
standing there, and that evil boy was laying 
there a skeleton, all bones. The girl said to 
the other boy, 'I brought you good news, 
something good from Tunkacela (Grand 
father), Wakamar^ka, the Almighty. If this 
was the way you had thought you'd have got 
it, too, and become all bones. But you're re- 
spectful of people- You're a good boy, so I 
brought you this Pipe, wrapped irvgray grass/ 

She had two bundles. One was medicine, 
the other a Peacepipe. She told him to take 
them back where he came from and to build 
a new teepee that had never been touched 
before, and she told him a lot of other things. 

He went home to see the chiefs. They^had 
what they called teepee Kai - - a kind of cap- 
ital teepee that they used for the chiefs. Just 
" Indian chiefs had meetings there, and talked 
about different issues > - wars, hunting, and 
things like that. They did their talking there, 
to decide what to do and went out and did 
that. The boy told the chiefs about the girl, 
and right away they went away and put up a 
new buffalo-hide teepee - - had everything . 
fixed. 

The next morning, at dawn, the teepee 
vyas all ready and the girl came and presented 
the Peacepipe for the Indians to use when 
they faced starvation - - to use for problems, 
to use for health whenever anybody got sick, 
to use for praying. Through this Peacepipe 
they could talk to the Almighty and they'll 
get what they want, find herbs that are all 
over everywhere on the hills and along the 
creeks and in this way have good health. 

She told the chiefs a lot of things there. 
There's special prayers you use with the 
Peacepipe seven rites, including the Inipi, 
Lawanpi and Hombilecya. 

When sne got done, she came out of the 
teepee. There was snow on the ground. She 
told them to watch what she was going to 
do. She rolled herself in the snow. When 
she got up, she was a sfriall, young,* white 
buffalo female. She shook herself and went 
jtrottmg along and disappeared, and left the 
Peacepipe for the Sioux people. 

After Father Louis Hennepin visited the Sioux 
in eastern Minnesota, in 1680, he recorded his 
experiences with the Peacepipe religion. One of 
the Sioux, "who seemed to be very old, presented 
me with a great pipe to smoke in, and weepmg 
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over me all the while with an abundance of tears, 
rubbed both my Arms and my Head/' then "with 
the Grease of wild cato diniointed myThighs, Legs 
and Soles of my^feet." Elders in the tribe thus 
displayed concern over Father Hennepin's fatigue 
when he arrived. Then Aquipaguetin, the leader 
of the party that found him/'ordered a stove to 
be made, into which he caused me to enter," with 
four others. "This Stove" (which Obviously was 
a sweatlodge constructed for Inipi ceremonies), 
"was covered with the Skins of wild Bulls,and in it 
they put Flints and other Stones red-hot." After 
they lay hands on Father Hennepin, rubbed him. 
and wept over him, he recalled, "I was like to fall 
into a Swoon, and so was forced to quit the 
stove. At my coming out, I was scarce able to 
take up my Habit of St. Francis to cover me 
with ■ ■ I was' so weak; however, they continued 
to make me sweat thrice a week, which at last re- 
sorted me to my pristine Vigour, ?o that I found 
myself as well as ever/' tn other^ words. Father 
Hennepin was weakened by his jotirney from the 
East and Sioujp-leaders conducted a succe^ion of 
Inipi cer^mdiiies for him and rest|)red his good 
healthr {From Reuben G, Thwaites' A New Dis- 
^very of a Vast Country in American by Father 
Louis Hennepin). 

Congregational ist missionary SamtJel W. Pond 
also recorded observations about this ancient form 
of worship in "The Dakotas or Sioux in Minne- 
sota as they were/in 1834" (Minnesota Historical 
Society Collectidns). Along with the "Wakan 
society, or Medicine lodge," which he believed 
they had received from Ojibwas, Sacs or Foxes to 
their e ^st, they usjed the sweatlodge. Pond showed 
little^understanding about its meaning - - felt it 
was more a therapeutic device than a religious 
institution - ■ but acknowledged its importance. 

Further evidence of the significance of the 
Peacepipe religion among Sioux people appeared 
in 1858, when the Yanktons received th^'guaran- 
tee of perpetual rights to mine pipestone (from 
which Peacepipes were made) at the quarries in 
southwestern Minnesota in the Treaty of Washing 
ton, and again in the late 1920's, when they ac- 
cepted payment for the quarry site but retained 
rights to use the sacred rock. 

From the outset of the 19th Century to the 
1930's, Vvhen Indian Commissioner John Collier 
encouraged the revival of Indian culture, mission- 
aries and federal officials teamed up to suppress 
most traditional Indian practices in order to en 
courage adaptation to non Indian society. The 
Peacepipe religion survived, nevertheless amid 
numerous attacks against it and it is observed as 
a primary form of worship among many Native 
Americans m the region under study today. 
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When a person who accepts the Peacepipe as a 
devme intercessor wishes to pray about some 
problenn or desire, he custonnanly fills his Pipe 
with knickinick (Indian tobacco), presents it to a 
Medicine Man to smoke and requests that the 
Medicine Man conduct a ceremony for the pur 
pose of praying about the problem or desire. This 
"sponsor" then collects firewood artcJ rocks, pre- 
pares food for a feast (as a sacrifice) and nc*akes 
"tobacco +ies" (which he prepares while medita- 
ting about his problem and about his relationship 
to God). At a pre-arranged time, the Medicine 
Man, the "sponsor" and other members of the 
"congregation-' assemble to enter the sweatlodge 
(the- church), where they purify themselves physi- 
cally and spiritually with steam, sing sacred songs, 
and pray for periods ranging from one to three or 
four hours. Sometimes this Inipi ceremony is fol- 
lowed by a Lawanpi ceremony, another form of 
worship prescribed by the White Buffalo Calf Girl. 
Again, the "sponsor" and other members of the 
congregation prepare tobacco tie Offerings, and 
the Medicine Man leads them in singing sacred 
songs and offering prayers. When the ceremonies 
are over, all participants and their families assem- 
ble to partake of a feast, then return to their 
homes. 




The ro'e of the sweatlodge is the *^ame as the 
roie of any church in a society; the purposes 
the ceremonies are the same ^^s the purposes of 
other religious services. Believers assemble to 
pray to God, through the Peacepipe as a divine 
intercessor, about special problems and desires, 
or perhauS for the purpose of offering thanks for 
pdevine favors. Sermons offered by Medicine Men 
during various ceremonies include teaching about 
the traditions of the Peacepipe form of worship, 
and about strict moral codes of conduct and spe- 
aa\ instructions for individuals in the. congrega 
tions. 



Peacepipe worship has survived despite vigorous 
attempts to stamp it out during the 19th Century 
and the first three decades of the 20th Century,^ 
and It has grown stronger since Irtdian Commis- 
sioner John Collier called a halt to cultural im- 
perialism in the 1930's. There are more than 
two dozen Medicine Men on the Sioux reserva- , 
tions alone, who are recognized spiritual leaders 
with congregations of considerable size. Some of 
them have banded together in an informal Med-' 
cine Man's organization to discuss the traditions ' 
and present condition of the religion. Other Sioux 
Medicine Men set up a more fornial church, under 
a corporate charter issued from 4tie Secretary of 
State Of South Dakota on January 2&>4974. The 
latter group, called the "Brotherhood dS the Na* 
tive American Sacred Peacepipe," has by-laws that 
fix the responsibilities of its Board of Directors at ' 
Eagle Butte, South Dakota, include requirements 
for membership), and set down regulations for 
Medicine Men. The Directors Issue certificates to 
Medicine Men that authorize them tpwork under 
its auspices "to give medicine and conduct spiri* 
tual ceremonies wttfrthe Sacred Peacepipe," and 
also membership card|, issued at a* cost of two 
dollars each. The Brotherhood is a formally or- 
ganized, corporate church that strives to preserve 
traditions and prevent the mis-use of the Peace- 
pipe. ^ 

The otVier Indian religious organization .that 
operates m this religion under corporate structure 
IS the Native American Church of North America 
- - sometimes called the "peyote church" by non- 
members. The use of Peyote as a divine interces- 
sor, and a sacrament in prayer meetings, predated 
European exploration and colonization by many 
years in the area between Texas artd Arizona on 
the north and Central America to the south. 
Spaniards first became interested in the use of this 
cactus ^lower m religious rites in the year 1591, 
and reacted with a prohibition against its use by 
non-Indians from the Spanish Inquisition., The 
use of Peyote continued to grow among Indians 
during Spanish colonial times, nevertheless, was 
introduced into the southwestern United States 
by the 19th Century, and was institutionalized in 
1906 as the cult of "Mescal Bean Eaters." Wor- 
shippers drew together in a loose inter-tribal con- 
federation to stave off attacks upon their sacra- 
ment by missionaries and federal officials, and in 
1909 formed the "Union Church," which adapted 
elements of Christianity into some rituals as a 
means of defense. Even so, the attacks were ac- 
celerated, and Peyote worship in the United 
States was in jeopardy until World War I. Then, 
with the support of Smithsonian ethnologist 
James Mooney, the members were able to incor- 
porate a "Native American Churcn" in Oklahoma. 
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In 1944, the name was changed to "Native Amer 
ican Church of the United States," and the organ- 
ization began to assume a national role. In 1955,, 
after Peyotism spread into Canada, the name was 
changed to "Native American Church of North 
America," and it became an international organi- 
zation,. Today there are approximately a quarter 
million members whose right to use Peyote as an 
intercessor and a sacrament is defended by the 
federal government 

This form of worship entered the region under 
study just prior to the outset of the 20th Century 
Gradually, it moved from Colorado and Oklahoma 
into Nebraska, and from there :nto the Dakotos 
and the northern Rockies. Members in the several 
states formed statewide chapters, then establish 
ed local corporate churches with constitutions 
similar to those governing Anglo-American de 
nominations. Native American Church leaders per 
form various services: baptisms, marriages, burial 
rites, etc. 

^yluch like members of a Peacepipe congrega 
tions,, those who use Peyote arrange special prayer 
meetings by approaching their Road Men (who 
conduct the meetings). On invitation,^ others as 
semble to participate in tipis or frame churches 
through night long ceremonies that include smg 
tng, moral teaching and [)rayec Agdin, the f)ur 
^X)se IS to reach out to God through a divine inter 
cessor - - Peyoi;e and get help to solve the pro 
blefns that appear from day to day. Contrary to 
popular opinion, people who consume this sacra 
men! do not "hallucinate "' Rdther, they mf3di 
tate tprough long hours to dchieve sotntual peacf 

The use of the Peacepipe, the Sweatlodge ami 
Peyote provide evidence that Indian culture has 
survived with little modification in the region 
under study despite vigorous attempts to destroy 
It Indum languages, tirts and crafts, dances and 



other so^^ial practices have endured in much the 
same wdy,, in spite of similar attempts to stamp 
them o..t. As long as Native American religious 
rites and beliefs, which have long formed the bed- 
rock of Indian civilizations, survive, the term 
"Indianness"' will have real meaning. Hopefully, 
with encouragement by modern missionaries and 
public officials, plus growing interest among 
young Native American people, the legacies of 
the ancient cultures will be perpetuated in the 
future. 

Discussion Topics 

1 Who were the first Christian missionaries among 
Indians in the region? Which denominations 
did they represent? 

2. How did one Medicine Man tell the story of 
the origin &f the Peacepipe? What is its pur- 
pose? Explain the ceremony that is followed 
when a person wishes to pray about a problem 
or desire 

3. What role does the sweatlodge play m Native 
American religion? 

4. Why do you think the Native American Church 
of North America was m jeopardy early in the 
20th Century? What function does Peyote 
serve in the rituals of this Church? 

5. Why IS the survival of Indian religions important 
to the existence of Native American cultures? 



Vocabulary Building 

Inipi 

Lawanpi 

Hombilecya 

Knickinick 

Sweatlodge 

Road Men 

"Hallucinate" 

"Sponsor" 

Tunkacela 

Kai 
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Non-Indian Education 




In most frontier communities primary educa 
tion became available as soon as there were child 
ren tobe,educated. Some parents regarded "book 
learning" as an unnecessary fnll where physical 
strength and practical skills were essential to sur 
vival, but most settlers were willing to make 
sacrifices in order to provide schooling even before 
they erected comfcKtable homes for themselves. 
At first, education was funded by private sub- 
scriptions, and teachers worked for the amount of 
tuition that parents could afford, plus room and 
board at the homes of the students' parents Once 
school boards were organized, they raised funds 
and paid teachers wages that averaged between 
seventy-five cents to one dollar a day Classes 
met in private homes until school houses could oe 
constructed. 

Building a school house was usually a coopera 
tive venture; each family furnished construction 
materials and labor In areas where trees were 
available they used logs, but on treeless prairies 
they built school houses with sod Furnishings 
were crude. Benches were constructP'^i from 
rough lumber, and desks were made out o^ bt,urds 
propped up by long pegs. Usually the j:arents 
supplied fireplaces or stoves for hedting. but they 
spent little for blackboards, maps and dictionarius 
Rural school "libraries" consisien largely of Bibles, 
}iymn books, dlmar^acs and perhaps scliooibooks 
brought from the East by the settlers As men 
ttoned earlier, textbooks'^ included cofjits ni 
McGuffey's Readers, Webster's Sf)pllpfs, Ray's 
Mental Arithmetic, and Clark's granimar, nit, 



I here were no examinations, a teacher deter 
mined a pupil's progress according to his reading 
proficiency. When he mastered the fiftfi level 
reader, he was elevated to the sixth, and so on. 

The early school teachers hves were difficult. 
Because they boarded m the homes of their stu^ 
dents, they had little privacy and few opportuni- 
ties to prepare lessons Although they earned 
little money they were expected to set examples 
for students by their appearances Most lady tea 
chers wore high shoes, long skirts, tight "waists" 
with high necks and often aprons to protect their 
dresses They found it difficult to maintain a neat 
appearance because they were expected to collect 
firewood, sweep the floors, clean the blackboards, 
etc 

Few qualifications were required for teacher 
certification, and those that existed were not ap 
plied uniformly. In the average distnct, teachers 
were hired if they were able to answer a few 
questions about arithmetic, grariimar and geo 
graphy, read a paragraph from a newspaper and 
sign their names. 

Even the best qualified teachers found it hard 
to stimulate interest among students because 
home environments were not conducive to learn 
ing Often teacjieib resorted to giving prizes for 
the best performance durmij a fxiblic exarTunation 
conducted by a school bocird nH»mbor or some 
other community leader on th(' idbt day of school 
Trie prize for excellence was no more thdn f)ublic 
recognition and the presentJlion of a book, but 
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these were sufficitnt to motivate students. After 
the exammation vvds over, parents and students 
assembled for a pot luck dmner on the school 
grounds, then engaged in contests, such as "spel! 
downs" and debates 

General primary education was supplemented 
by specialized studies whenever someone with 
qualifications to teach ihem moved into a con. 
munity. Some tutors offered classes in penman- 
ship, others m music, etc. Enrolhrjent was ac 
comphshed by personal agreement between tutor 
and student. In 1873, one tutor advertised singing 
instruction in the Yankton (South Dakota) Press 
and Dakotan at the cost of two dollars for twenty 
lessons. 

Higher educational opportunities became avail 
able soon after each territory opened for settle 
ment In Nebraska, for instance, the first general 
assembly commissioned the establishment of three 
institutions of higher learning These three were 
never built, due to the lack of population, but, 
like many others that were planned and never 
opened, their temporary existence on paper made 
the areas that they might have served attractive to 
prospective settlers Others that were successful 
some privately endowed and some supported 
by taxation - - offered advanced education to iso- 
lated people who otherwise might have been 
denied higher educational opportunities, and most 
of them have survived Recently they have been 
supplemented by numerous junior colleges and 
vocational schoofs, and serve as cornerstones m 
the structures of modern higher educational sys 
terns m the sever^i stales of the region today 



were a part, but many parents and most protes- 
sional educators point with satisfaction to the fact 
that this region offers learning experiences that 
are second to none m the nation. In consolidated 
schools, students benefit from open classroom 
experiences, flexible scheduling, team-teaching, 
mini-courses and pass-fail grading systems. 



Discussion Topics 

1. Discuss the life of a typical frontier teacher. 
Would you be attracted to that kind of life? 

2 Compare your classroom with those of frontier 
schools. List as many improvements as you can. 

3. Has consolidation of schools taken place in 
your area^ If so, when^ See if you can find 
information on the number of schools in vour 
state. 

4. See if any of your relatives went to one room 
schools as children, and have them tell you 
about their subjects and other school activities. 

5. What new practices and techniques are used m 
your schooP 

Vocabulary Building 

Subscriptions 

Tuition 

Reader 

Certification 

Demise 

Conducive 

Ciphering 

Lament 



Rural one or two room schoolhouses Kave all 
but disappeared from most of the states in the 
region since World War II. Down through the 
years they offerfKl eiementdry and some secon 
dary training for rural people, served as social 
centers, and wer*,* used as meeting places for coun 
ty commissions and towr^ship boards Their de 
mise has com(' with the consolidation of school 
districts for the puroose of [)rovidmg "better ed 
Lication," often dt the exfjense of social harmony 
m the communities they served Old friends be 
Cdme lif(* lonq enemies ds thoy battled over the 
relative rnentb of [)rdctiCdl education at the local 
level vs. Iiberd! education dt consolidated district 
schools In tlu* end, the "consolidat'onists" have 
won in most of thf^ btdtes in the region because 
rural parefits hdv(^ i3een wiliinq to bus their 
chilflrpn to mstitutioos {hd^ cdH [)rovide athletic 
progranis, mubiCdS instruction, fir.e drts and indus 
trial arts, as well dS tfie thre?^ R's dnd ciphering 

Some parents ("ontmuc to Itjment the passing 
of the "littU^ red s< hooi house erd" of which they 
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Indian Education «^ 

0^ 




The educational experiences of American In 
dian students in the Western Frontier and Upper 
Missouri region have not been the seme as those 
of non Indians. The rnain reason has .been the 
philosophy upon which Indian education was es 
tablished in the Age of Exploration and Coloniza 
tion. Spaniards who moved up out of Mexico, 
Frenchmen who pressed across the Great Lakes 
from Quebec, and Englishmen who initiated the 
westward movement from tfie Atlantic Seaboard 
all were engaged jn an imperialistic contest for con 
trol over the North American Continent, and all, 
to one degree or another, endeavored to replace 
Indian cultures with those of their respective 
mother countries," Spanish qujnarchs dispatched 
missionaries w^o worked unselfishly to make 
Christians and self suf)porting farmers or ranchers 
of Indians along the Hispanic frontie*^ King 
Louis XI V, showing no concern for Indian desires, 
ordered Jesuits of New France to "educate the 
children of tfie Indians in the French manner" 
King James of England prescribed education for 
Indians along the Atlantic Seaboard, and soon 
the pohlical and church leaders of the colonies 
began to enroll I idians at schools ail levels 
Harvard University, for example, invted Indian 
enrullments soon after 'ts estab^shment m 1636, 
DartfTfOUth College was Set up nnyinally as a spe 
cia! school for Native Americans. 

T!ie principal goal was "the civilization" of 
Indians Etiinocentnc Europtans lyriortid the ob 
vKRjs valu'js of Indicin cultures, and sougiu t( 
rharvjo Indians with Chnstianization antJ otfitr 
fofms of cultural impenahsni The [)urf)Ose of 
Incjian education it"naifu?d urn hdfK,ad vvitii tfie 
founding of trie United States In tfit^ year 1800. 



for example, Congress attached to an appropria- 
tion bill to support the military establishment of 
the United States a provision "for promoting civi- 
lization among the Indian tribes, and pay for 
temporary agents, the sum of fifteen thousand 
doliars," Nineteen years later,^ Congress refined 
Its policy by voting a "civilization fund" to be 
given :o groups (largely missionaries) that pre- 
viously had worked among the tribes, ^nd each 
year thereafter a similar amount was voted for the 
same purpose, in addition, the government used 
treaty funds for educational purposes. During the 
period 1845 55, when more than S2 miliion went 
for Indian education, about 5% came from the 
"civilization fund" and about 95% came from 
treaty funds due the tribes (without their appro- 
val). With increasing expenditures, school sys- 
tems grew rapidly. By 1838, there were sixteen 
manual labor schools m which 800 students were 
enrolled, there were eighty seven boarding schools 
that accomodated 2,873 students, there were also 
Small schools run by isolated missionaries 

The combined resources of the "civilization 
fund" and "treaty payments" supported educa- 
tion until the early 1870's, At that point, the 
sy;>tem changed, for, in 1871, Congress ended the 
[practice of making treaties with Indian tribes, and 
new arrangements were made for dealing with 
Indian people. 

The fact that thf.* federal government now dealt 
with Indians through acts of Congress, rather than 
treaties, did not dimmish exf)enditures for educa- 
tion, tr. fact, It led to stiM larger efforts By 1900 
the costs of formal education for Indians con 
Sti luted a large f)art of tfie annual budget of the 
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Bu.eau of Induf) Affairs From a meager 
$100,000 m the ye^r 1870, dnnudi assistance m 
creased to approximately S4 million by the end 
of the century, with which the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs supported more than 250 schools, that 
several years later reported the enrollment of 
26,000 students 

During the period between the Civil War and 
1900, the government poured money principally 
into two types of schools, off-reservation govern 
ment boarding schools and on-reservation mission 
boarding schools. Carlisle Institute :n Pennsyl- 
vania was the most famous of the former type, 
founded by Captain Richard H. Pratt (an army 
officer in charge of Indian prisoners in Florida 
who abhorred the use of mission schools). He 
created a non religious institutt^^o-where children 
could be isolated from their native cultures and 
taught quickly to live in the "mainstream" of 
American society. By the year 1910, there were 
many others' Hampton Institute, Haskell Insti 
tute, Pipestone Indian School, Flandreau Indian 
School, to name a few. 

Meanwhile, many new mission boarding schools 
were established, and supported, in part, through 
government contracts. In South Dakota alone 
there were four of substantial size and importance. 
Episcopal Bishop William Hare lent his support to 
a central boarding school of his denomination set 
up by Reverend Joseph Cook after his arrival on 
the Yankton Reservation in 1870 Catholic 
Bishop Martin Marty engineered the construction 
of Immaculate Conception boarding school on 
Crow Creek Reser^ya^}on (BenediCtino),^ of Holy 
Rosary on Pine Ridge Reservation (Jesuit) and 
St- Francis (Jesuit) on Rosebud Reservation. 

At both the government and mission schools 
Indian students spent about half of their time 
w»th academic subjects and about half on work 
projects that f)rovided vocational training Half 
of each day they studied English literature, writ 
ing, spelling, grammer, letter writing, arithnietic. 
geograohy, American history, Bible history and 
religion (in mission schools),^ and such things as 
music and drawing. The remainder of their time 
was devoted to working on the ichoo! farm, 
n^echanics, printing, manual arts, home econonvcs 
(for giris), etc Hopefully, they would emerge 
Christianued, "civilized," pref)ared to cof)e with 
Anglo Am(*rican culture and ready to win gainful 
employment in practical vocations 

Early in the 20t[i Century, several changes in 
the system came in quick succession. Most reh 
oious denof?HnatiOns lost their contract ()riv!leye:j^ 
and many mission S( hools were turned oVf^r to th*^ 
U(U'Ui\ government (Most of tf»ose who retained 
f.ontffjt ts were run by F^oman Catluhicb, tirui rritiny 



Catholic schools remain in operation ^oday, some 
with limited government support.) At the same 
time, government officials altered policy several 
times to give preference to on reservation board- 
ing schools, over off reservation boarding schools, 
with hopes of one day eliminating government 
schools completely. Many government schools re 
mained in operation, however, and m 1916 a 
uniform course of study was introduced for them. 
Still, federal officials took steps to move Indians 
into public schools. In 1918, for example. Con- 
gress noted that "no appropriatrons unless pur< 
suant to treaties" were to be used to educate 
Indian children less than one-fourth blood whose 
parents were citizens of the United States and in 
states where there were free schools available. 
By that time California, Idaho, Michigan, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, Nevada, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Dakota and Wisconsin all had had federal con- 
tracts to educate Indian students in public schools 
for several years. 

In the 1930's, further changes were maugurated 
m response to the Merriam Report (1928), which 
contained an unfavorable appraisal of Indian edu- 
cation in the past. This Report, plus the appoint- 
ment of "Indian New Dealers" in Franklin Roose- 
velt's administration, brought action on the recom- 
mendations included in the Report Interior Se- 
cretary Harold Ickes and Indian Commissioner 
John Collier announced, in effect, that cultural 
imperialism would no longer be supported by the 
federal government. Suddenly, it tecame an at 
tribute to "be Indian." Collier encouraged the 
revival of culture; prohibited the suppression of 
Indian languages, permitted Indian religious groups 
to pray openly; stimulated work in Indian arts 
and crafts, etc. Collier worked against mission 
schools that still practiced cultural impenalsim 
among Indian children, promoted legislation that 
provided funds for Indians to advance their educa 
tions and lent the prestige of his office to the 
passing of the Johnson O'Malley Act, 1934 This 
law commissioned the Secretary of the Interior 
to make "contractual relations with certain state 
agencies when the legislature of the state has 
passed an enabling act" for the f)urf)ose of extend 
ing federal support for certain services at the state 
level* health, agricultural assistance^ socal we! 
fare and education This landmark in Indian leg.s 
iation has made it possible for school districts to 
i)U!ld adequate systems with federal supf)ort to 
encourage Indian children to attend public schools 

The results of federal policy changes since tfiC 
year 1900 were evident in statistics for the school 
year 1969 70 141,000 Indian students attended 
(jubhc schools m the United States, 52,000 went 
to government schools, 11,000 weie efirolled at 
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mission and other pnvdto schools In other 4ords, 
mission schools were nearly "[)hdsed out", govern 
ment schools were far It^ss significant than :hey 
had been dt any previous time in the 20th Cen 
tury; public schools dccommodated most Indian 
children. 

Other changes in government policies at the 
national and state level since World War II have 
included the appropnat.on of money to support 
individual Indian college students and Indian pro 
grams on college and university campuses; the 
involvement of Indian parents m both the admin- 
istration and the management of district schools 
where Indian children hove been enrolled (espe 
cially "combination schools" on or near reserva- 
tions, which derive substantial funding from 
the federal government); and the allocation of 
federal funds to support the founding of com 
munity colleges on Indian reservations During 
recent years, similar changes have occurred at mis- 
sion boarding schools Indian school boards have 
been elected to fix policies, religious instruction 
has been diminished as Indian cultural subjects 
have been introduced; and m many cases the 
schools themselves have been offered to members 
of the tribes who own the lands around them. 
Two schools in South Dakota mentioned above 
Imacuiate Conception on Crow Creek Reserva 
tton, and St. Francis on Rosebud Reservation - - 
are now being turned over to Indian people 
In addition, Marty Indian School, a major board 
mg school founded by Benedictine Father Sylves 
ter Eisenman on Yankton Reservation in 1921, 
was officially delivered by the Order to the Yank 
ton people on July 1, 1975. 

Currently,^ the goaj of most people involved 
With the education oT Indian students - - govern 
ment officials, missionaries and teachers alike 
13 to provide,, at the same time, high quality aca 
demic education to prepare Indians to live and 
flourish in the "mainstream"' of American society, 
and opportunities to study Indian history and cul 
tore in order to preserve "Indianness" and to in 
stiil pride The object is to provide the best of 
both the Indian and the non Indian worlds to 
children, with hopes of improving the economic 
and professional status of Indian people in the* 
future, and, at the same time,, extending the right 
to "lidpfjincss" prescribed by the authors of the 
Declaration of Independence to Indian f)eof)le by 
encouraging studies in the "Indian way of life " 
At last, after throe? hundred years, cultural miprr 
lahsm IS disapnearmg in schools that accommodate* 
American Indians 



governnu.'nt su[)port tliisgoai^ 

2 Discuss the different tyfjes of schools estab 
lished for Native AmtTican slijdi..its What 
sorts of things d»d they study^ 

3 Explain the effects of the Merrian^ Report and 
the "New Deal" on American Indian education 
Were the effects short or long term^ 

4 How has the goal of education for Native 
American students changed^ Give exampleb. 

5. Has cultural imperialism been imposed upon 
any other groups in the region^ (For example, 
German Anr.encans during World War I and 
World War II ) 



Vocabulary Building 

Cultural Imperialism 
Abhorred 
"Mainstream" 
Pursuant 
Appraisal 
Accommodate 
Treaty funds 
Jesuit Order 
Benedictine Order 
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Discussion Topics 

1 What was tfio mam goal of ear^y educatior^ for 
Arncncan hidian studrnts' flow fiid tht* ffderal 
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HIDDEN ARTISTS' NAMES 




Find places for these artists' names in the above spaces. 



SCMRtvVOGLL 

KURZ 

JAMES 

NEAGLC 

flOWE 

JACKSON 

MILLER 

RUSSELL 



REMINGTON 

BOREIN 

DALLIN 

NAHL 

BOOMER 

WIDMEIR 

EARNEY 

TRUE 

EVANS 

AUDUBON 



SELTZER 

BIERSTADT 

LEIGH 

DAVIS 

PFALE 

WOOD 

YOUNG 

DOLAN 

KING 

DUNN 
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How to do the Virginia Reel 



The Virtjinid Reel is probably the must famous ddnce of the western era. It's fun' It is fun and easy to learn^ 



\!K(,IM\ Ki:iX OK M( DONALD RKLL 





4^ ,-^.4-=^^ 4 hJ^^ 



t ^ — hr-- _ 
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VIRGINIA REEL 

CALL 

Ai(/v and foot gent jonvard and back, 
lumvard and saving luith the rii(ht hand 'round., 
Fonvard uj^aifi with the Irjt hand 'round. 
Forward a^ain with both hands 'round, 
Do'Shdo, 
Red. 

ip thr ( (ntcr, 
Down thr outsuie. 

Firm an anh and balance through'* 
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How to do Paper Quilling 



Qutlimg tb an old world art form from the 1 7th <ind 18th Cedturieb It wds brought to thib country with the early colonists. 
These early artjvins sometimes u:,ed 1,8"' strips of paper which they dyed to get jUbt the right colors However, the strips 
may be made wider and the quill or "roHei" fatter to accomodate younger hands. Quilled designs may be used for picture 
frames, or simply as decorative art in themselves Happy QuiUmg' 

PROCEDURE 

Basic to quilting is the roll ( 1 ) Begin by bending the end of a strip of paper around the corsage pin (2) Place on the end of 
your forefinger and roll the pin to get it started (3) Place your thumb over the roll to gently hold m place Move your 
thumb forward to make the paper roll 





Try these 



/ 



tight and loose rolls 



roil thf opposite ends in the siime direction (Scroll 



/ 




made by Dinchmg the sides of i loose roll (marquise) 





"V" or Henri 






nadf* by rol'ifiy opposite rruK mi opposite' (iir^v tions Jiff(*rin<j jnu>Uf)ts (b '-ht'pt 
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For practice, try this jjimple framing idea' 




MATERIALS 

Ruler, scissors, white glue, an object about as fat as the pointed end of a compass, wax paper, tweezers, a picture, card or 
mirror for the subject, light weight colored paper 



PROCEDURE. 

1. Cut 40 472" strips 



2 Make 20 hearts. 




3, Roll 8 "quotes" like this. 

4 Roll 8 "quotes" like this. 



6 Glue your subject to the center 



7 Wrap wax paper ovpr your bodrd tind tape on the back 



5. Prepare a board as for decoupage. 




8 Arrange 16 hearts i 1 thi:, fiishion to form a circle around 
your center (Decide placement before gluing ) 



9 Corner designs are made as in the diagram. Lay out 
before gluing Only one spot of glue is needed where 
they touch 




10 Remove wax paper. Glue designs in place on the board 



The basic designs cd[> be used to frame suuvenicr invitdtions, announcements and pimires Paper designs can be used for wall 
plaques, backgrounds for ecology boxes, coffee table tops or dresser decorations 



Gene arui Joan Fiordia, Filigree Paper Art (Quillmg) n p , 1971 
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How to Make a Theater Model 



In 1815, Samuel Drake took a portable theater West to Kentucky. It consisted of a pro^scenium arch (frames the stage), a roll 
drop curiam and three sets of wings (scenery to the sides). The six background drops included a garden, a street, and a wood. 

Below are directions for turning a shoe box into a peep show theater You might like to try some of the back drop ideas for 
your puppet theater "Break a Leg!" (means good luck) 




MATERIALS 

Large shoe box and lid, one dowel 36", matt knife, scissors, glue, latex paint, needle and thread, poster paint, pencil and 
ruler, 
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PROCEDURE* 

1 Trim lid by cutting off one end flap and two inches on 
the opposite end 

2 Latex pamt bottom and top. 

3 Cut four notches V^" apart on both sides of the bottom 
at the back, 

4. Cut four pieces of dowel eight mches long, 

5 Cut one piece of material V/z"' x 3Vz" \ 
Cut two pieces of materials 3/4" x 4" ' 
Fold over top V2" and stitch down. 
Slide pieces on one dowel 

6 Cut three pieces of paper 7"'x 4'\ Fold over V2" of top 
and staple Slide one on each of three remaining 
dowels These are the back drops which fit into the 
notches. Glue on pictures from magazmbs. 

7. Make the iMusion of seats by folding paper and drawing 
chair backs on them Make as many rovys as you wish 
Glue to the bottom of the box. 

8 Cut a doorway into the wall of the box opposite the 
notches 

9 A front may be made of paper or cardboard ana glued 
on after being painted with the latex 1 

10 Details such as carpeting, pictures and lights on tfie 
walls, people, etc are up to each person's imagination 

11 Replace the lid You may want to cut slits in it 'as a 
light source Glue edges to the sides of the bottom 

12 Exterior effects can be made as in the "How to"' on a 
model town 

Thv show qo«". on whun you "pre})"' in the door 
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Find these famous auLhors' names in the above puzzle. 

ANDERSON FITZGERALD LASS ROOSEVELT 

ANDRIST FOLWELL LEWIS RUSSELL 

ATHERN GARLAND MAliFRED SAGE 

BLEGEN nRFY MC60VERN 5AND0Z 

BROOKS GUTHRIE ^^^ER SCHELL 

GATHER HAFEN ^^RGAN STEGNER 

DE LORIA lAc'sON NEIHARDT TOOLE 

DEVILLE jAMrs ^^^^^^ ^TLEY 

deVOTO JOHNSON JLSON VbSlAL 

DONNELLY |.nflijcr ROBERTS WILDER 

ORACHE LARSON ^^^""^^ 
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Glossary 



American Indians 

Abject -With low sp'nts depressed 
Alliance ■ formal agreement 

Allotment assignment Of smdH parf els ot inbal land to mdividudl 

Indians in private ownershij.) 
Allottee ■ One who receives an allotment 
Amesty ■ general pardon 

Aonuity - payment to Indians that resulted from treaty ag?ef'ments 
Apache Athapascan tribe that settled in 'he Southwest m pre- 
historic times 
Appropriation sum of money paid by Congress 
Ankara / Caddoan tribe along the Up{>er Missouri River 
Arlee Flathead chief 'n the last half of the 19th Century 
Assiniboine - Tribe of southc'rn Mar'itoba, an off shoot from the 

SiOux Confederation 
Atrocity ■ cruel, brutal act 

Brule Teton Sioux tribe m western South Dakota 
Cap'tulate to surrender / 
Cede ■ to g»ve up or to grant 

Charlo (shar lo) Flathead chief m the last half ot the 19th Century 
Choteau Creek (sho to) eastern boundary of the Yankton Re^*.-'- 

vation, named after a famous fur trading family 
Commodity food distributed by a governmental agency on an 

Indian reservation 
Confederation group of tribes tied togeth.,r by common culture, 

tradition and location 
Court-mart»al military tnal ^ 
Designate to appoint or choose * 
Docket case entered by the Indian Claims Commission or court 
Dynasty farrn^y of hereditary leaders 

Eclipse - tK^^^obscurtng of light from the sun or moon to the earth 
Emerge to nse from, to come into view ' 
Fractionate to break up into smaller arriounts. Indian allotment 

owned by many people due to inheritance 
Fort Qu'Appciie place |n Saskatchewan where Sisseton Sioux 

Chief Standing Buffalo'^sembled followers aft^r the Mmne 

sota Sioux War (I862).wnere Sitting BuM took refuge after the 

Great Sioux War 

Ghost Shirt garment used by Ghost Dancers in late 19th Century 
Gratuity - gift 

Groseilliers. SiCur de French rT>erchant in the 17th Century 
Grosventre {gro' vahnj Algonquian tribe on the northern Great 
plains 

Harassment ■ worry caused by repeated attacks 

Hennepin, Louis - pr«est who visited the Sioux in 1680 and wrote 

about his experiences 
Heredity ■ characteristics passed from parents to children 
Hunkpapa <Hunk' pa pa (y^ ) Teton SjOux tnb** western South 

Dakota 

Ickes, Harold L Secretary of the Interior during the 1930's,re 

sponsible for government Indian policy 
Incorporate to form a legal corporation 
Inevitable ■ bound to happen, cannot be avoided 
Interpreter one who translates or tells the meaning of 
Ixkatapay {is ka ta' pe) Mdewakanton who CWef WabasKa I at 

terr»pted to surrender for punishment in the 18th Century 
Kahspei Sahsh tribe m the Pacific Northwest 
Lacross (la kros ) ball game originated among American Indians 
LancJ speculators those who buy land on the i hance of making 

profits 

Los Pmos'dos f)e' nOs) agency on the Ute Reservation 
MasakutarTiane <ma /a ku ta' mane) "Shoots his Gun as He Walks,' 

SjOux leader along the Minnesota Rtver Valley in the 19th 

Century 

Mdewakanton (Bdi^vak an ton) Eastern Sioux tribe 
Messiah savior 

Min^conjou (mi m con' (yvg) ju) Teton Sioux Tribe m western 

South Dakota 
Motivate to urge on or tinpel 

Mystic one who has mysterious religious experiences 
Mythology legendary stones 

Navaio (r.a va ho) AthafWscan tr»be that settled ;n the Southwest 
in prehistorif times 
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Nicoiet. Jean l-^ench vanguardsmaf>. inierpreief explorer, who 

appeared m WiS( onsm during the 1 630's 
Notoriety bemg widely known, usually unfavorably 
Ogiala {o gla' la)Te,on Sioux tribe in Western South Dakota 
Ouray (o' ray> Afxiche Ute mixed blood, leader of Utes »n the 

19th Century 

Paiute (pi' yut) Utaztecan tribe of the Interior Basm 
Patent grant of public land 

Paternalistic relationship between the government arid the gov- 
erned involving fatherly characterises on the part of the gov 
ernment 

Pierre, SD (peer) capitol of South Dakota 

Portage des Sioux at the confluence of the Mississippi and Mis 
^ souri Rivers, the place of important Sioux treaties in 1815 
prairie du Chiens farr^us French trade center where Sioux trea- 
ties were signed in the 1820's 
Prohibition declaration forbidding an action 
Prophet one who foretells the future oi speaks to God" 
Punitive aiming at punishment ^ 
Radisson, Pterre Esprit • French merchant m the 17th Century 
Regiment - body of soldiers commanded by an officer 
Reparation act of making ammends for a wrong 
Revenge destre to seek vengeance, retaliation 
Rout to defeat utterly 

Sac and Fox Algonquians encountered by the French in Illinois 
Sans Arc Teton Sioux tnbe m western South Dakota 
Shaker reli^^on emotional sect of the 19th Century 
Shakopee Mdewakanton chief near present Minneajx)lis m the 
19th Century 

SmohoHa Ghost Dance leader m the Interior Basm 

Squatter one who settles on unoccupied land without legal titU 

Sun Dance - form of fasting, ?)art,of the Peacepipe religion 

Tavibo father of Wovoka, the Ghost Dance messiah 

Tedious boring, tiring 

Teton Sioux - confederation of western Sioux tribes 
Tisne, Clause du - French vanguardsirjan on the Great Plains in the 
18th Century 

Traverse des Sioux ' near present St Peter, Minnesota, place 

where Sisseton and Wahpetart Sioux signed a treaty m 1851 
Treacherous untrustworthy,, using trickery 

Treaty of Ghent Agreement between England aod the United 

States at the end of tne War of 181 7 , 
Trust - »'tle to property held by one person for another ' 
Uncompahgre River (un kum pa' gre) reservation where a Ute 

agency was established in the 19th Century 
"Unconsc'onable" unreasonable, unscri'pulous 
Ute (yut) Uta/tecan tnbe m the Interior Basin 
Verendiye (ver ran' dray) family of explorers and traders m New 

France m the 18th Century 
Wabasha Iwa ba sha) name of dynasty m the Mdwakanton Sioux 

tribe 

Wahpekute (Wah pe ku' te) Eastern Sioux tribe 

Wakantanka (Wa kan tan' ka) God, grandfather 

Washita River m southern Oklahoma, where Slack Kettle d»ed 

Winnebago Siouan tnbe of Wisconsin and Nebraska 

Wovoka the GhOst Dance messit^h in the late 19th Century 

Yapkton n>iddle Sioux tribe 

Explorers, Traders, Trappers 

Anthropological having to do with th»" stu'nce and ujlture of men 
And dry, barren 

Aristocrat person regarded as superior 
Barter trade or exchange of goods of services 
Beleaguer to surround or besinge 

Bonneville, Beniamin independent fur trader m the 1830's 
Boufbon (boor bon ) dynasty of French and Spanish rulers 
Cache (kash) hiding place 

Charhoneau, 1 riOssamt mtefpreter for Lewis and <"!^'k 
Choteau. Pierre American Fur Company official who d>Sf>atched 

the steamboat Yellowstone up the Mi'isoun, fort Pierre and 

Pif'ire, SD, named for him 
Cheijuamegon Bay (She ke' me qon) bay On '^outh edge of Laki* 

SuperiOf wher* rrenchm(>n traded foi furs 
Chevaiier low ranking F tench nobU'man 
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^ ^» Cimarron Rpver flo^s dtros^ the southern Great Plains 
Comanche Uta/rcdn inhv on the southi'rn Great Plains 
"Coy fdilroad" transportation byst^n^ up Pike's Pcdk 
Confluence meeting or junction of two or more streams 
CoriSi:»tent - predictable,, the same 
Consolidation act of combining to strengthen 
O'Eglise. Jacques early trapper on the Missouri late m the 18th 
Century 

Duluth. Daniel Greysolon early trader in northern Minnesota, 

for whom present Duluth, Minnesota, is named 
Expedition journey for a specific purpose, such as exploration 
Fort BeauharnOiS French jxjst established m Minnesota early in 

the 18th Century 

^ Fort LaReme Key French trad'ngpost on the Assinibomc River 
in Manitoba 

Fort Tecumseh - 19th Century fort on the Upper Miiboun River 

Headwaters - source of a stream 

Inscription - message engraved or written on a tablet 

Johet. Louis • Frenchman who explored the Mississippi River 

Kaskaskia - French trading post in Illinois 

Legend - story taken as historical but not usually provable 

LeSeur, Charles - early French trader in southern Minnesota 

Marquette, Jacq.ues Frenchman who explored the Mississippi River 

Marquis (mar kee') French hereditary nobleman 

Maul to bruise and mangle, to handle roughly 

Mille Lacs Lake Imil lak lake «n northern Minnesota near which 
the seven Sioux tribes were headquartered when first en- 
countered by Huropeans 

Monopoly exclusive control of a supply 

Monumental lasting, impressive 

Mountain nrwn fur trapper who explored and lived m the wilder- 
ness 

Munier, Juan - trapper on the Missouri late <n the 18th Century 
Niobrara River - Inf'o bra' ra) tributary of the Missouri River in 

present northern Nebraska 
Pe|t - skin or hide of a fur bearing animal 

"P'ke's Peak or Bust" slogan used by 19th Century prospectnrs 
PiOneer - one who goes first and prepares the way for others to 
follow 

Plaque - (pak) flat, thin tablet ^ 
Popularize - to make well known 
"Rees" nickname for Ankaras 

Rendezvous (ran' da voo) place choosen for a meeting 
Reprisal using force to retaliate for a wrong 
R<^ute path to be traveled 

Sacajawea (sa ka ja we' a) Shoshone woman who served as guide 

and interpreter for Lewis and Clark 
Seigneo- - French title of honor, corresponds to Sir 
Semi-barl>aric partly uncivilized 
Skirmish battle 

Shoshone Isho shon' e} Utaztecan tribe m the northern edge of 

the Interior Basin 
Truteau, Jean Baptiste French trader on the Missouri m the »ate 

I8th Century 

Vanguardsman one who is in front, first to enter a reg>on or enterprise 
Voyageur man employi'd by a fur company (especially m Canada) 
Soldiers and Forts 

Abandon to give up. surrender 

Alokut (a lo' kut) No<r Perce who accompanieti Chief Joseph 
Bastion fortification on the outer wall of a fo't 
Battalion military unit of two or more compan 
Betrayal faithless or treasonous act 

Cobblestone rounded stone, from ^ x inches fo a foot m diameter 

Concentrate" to gather together (on reserva'tions) 
Converging approachi'ig near together 
Corp'ie human or animal body 
Deploy extend a line of troops 
Dignitaries thosp in j>ositions of honr 
Dismantle to strip of guns or defenses 
Distillery works for nr«k»og alcoholic i.ijuors 
Embodiment art of givmg body to ideals 
Exploit to take advantage of, to get value from 
J^atigue weariness from exertiofi or !3tx)r 
Fraudulent using tncks or di'Cepfion 
Gentile non Mormon 
Guarantee to give security to 
HostHes enemies unffiendly group 



Illiterate - unable to read' 

"Indian ring " - smal^ group, usually a trader, an Indian agent and 
a politician, that conspired to seize Indian annuities by ques- 
tionable means 

Jeopardy - exposure to danger or nsk 

Lapwai Reservation - (lap'wi) situated m Idaio. Chief Joseph re- 
fused to accept and instead led his famous expedition east 

Leavenworth,, henry - commander of Ft Atkinson on the Missouri 
who ted an expedition against Ankaras m the 1820's to rescue 
Ashley's party 

Legendary - like a legend 

Lodgepole trail • trail cut by ttpi poleb during migration 
Magnetic ♦ personally attractive 

Mollifying - softening, calming * 

Muster out - to complete service in the military 

Negotiation - conference regarding terms 

Nez Perce (nez pers) Penuttan tribe of Idaho 

Overlanders - people who migrated cross-country 

Palisade - fence for defending a fort 

Physique -'(Fis zck') body structure 

Picturesque • (pik tur esk'l charming 

Pomp - splendor, display 

Proprietor - person who has control of property 

Prowess - (prou' es) bravery, valor * 

Pursuit - act of following 

Sanctuary - safety 

Scout - one who looks or searches 

Strategic - use of strength to gam something 

Sublette, Wilham - trapper-trader of the early 19th Century 

Subsequently - following, later 

Tactically - strategically 

Terminus - final goal ^ 

Tob-hul-hul-sote - mentioned by Chief Joseph m his fanrKJus speech 

Treaty - negotiated agreement 

Trek - journey 

Vasquez - (vas' kez) Jim Bridger's trading partner 
Vicious - highly offensive 

Watlawa Valley - (wa la' wa) home of Chief Joseph and the Nez 
Perce 

VA/aning - (wan' tng) d'n^mishing 

Transportation and Communication 

Amphibious • adapted to both land and water 
Bullion - gold or stiver 

Capstan - device used to free steamboats when stuck on sandbars 

Chan-shunka - big dog 

Conveyance - vehicle 

Debut - (day bhl f rst appearance 

Oeep-dished • Concave 

Displace - take the place of 

Economic - having to do with business 

"Golden Spike" - tied the Union Pacific to the Central Pacific 

railway to <X)mplete the first transcontinental railroad 
Hame - (ham ) piece of a harness 
Heyday time of greatest strength or prosperity 
Impact - influence; contact 
Impetus incentive 
Invention - creation 

"June r'se" - when the nver level rose due to early summer rainfuli 
Land grant - gift of land from the federal government to a state,, 

corporation,, etc 
Maneuve; - (ma noo' ver) to manage with skill 
"Mani* id piano" - nickname for Red River cart 
Metis (ma tes') Canadian persons of mixed blood (Indian) 
Navigate to direct 
Obsolete - no longer in uSe 
Orchara largg enclosure containing fruit trees 
"Party line"' - rural telephone line shared by numerous parties 
Pembina fur trade center on the Red River Valley of the north 
Pemmican dried and pounded meat mixed With bernes, tallow, etc 
Pilot one who steers a vessel 

"Rigging a dead man" slang term for using a capstan to free a 

steamboat from a sandbar 
"Sidewheeier" steamboat with paddles on both sides 
SmutJge pots pots of smoking materials, used to protect orchards 

from frost 
Snag tree or branch m a nver 
Social pertaining to organized groups of peop»e 
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"Spdnfiitiy rTw'dns of rreemg d st<»aml}bdt that has fun aground 
"StedrnwhofU'r" stfdnibudt with paddlr dt the rt-ar 
Tarpauhn canvas wdtfr proofed with tar 

Terrain tract of land, cfwirOfUTient ^ i 

Fohgue pole of a vehicle 
Transcootincntal - across the contmt* nt 

Travois (tra voj') vchjcio used by plains Indian^, two trailing Poles 
wijM-a platform, puMt?<l by dog or horse 



" An gX' investor 
AntogomstiC hostile 
Beset harass, surround 
Besiege to surround;lav siege to 
Brand to mark b ✓ burntng with a hot iron 
^Chambray (sharr; bray ) cloth woven with wh»te thread 
Confrontation face to face meeting, usually hostile 
Dolores (do lor' as) one of the first Spanish towns m southern 
Texas, where the cattle industry began 

Don Spanish nobleman , Sir 

"Drifter" or.L who moves from place to place and does not settle 

down * 
Folk hero legendary figure 
Forge ■ to form 

Hacipnda (a syar' da) large estate (Spanish) ' 
Hispanic of Spar ish Culture 
Indelible cannot be removed 

Inscription inrtpression, stamp ^ 
"Invaders" ■ cattlemen who were involved m the Johnson County 

Legibility easilv read 

Lmc-ridnig ndmy on horseback along boundaries between cattle 
ranches to prevent herds from running together 
^jy»arquis de fl/!ores (mar kee' de Mb' res) early North Dakota cattle- 
man 

Mode - manner, method 

N'jeces River ■ (ou a" sas) in southern Texas near which Texas 
longhorns multiplied to be exploited after the Civil War 

Nucvo Santander - (nu a' vo^iarr tan dar ) Spanish province m 
which Dolores and Laredo were founded, andwhere cattle in- 
dustries grew in southern Texas 

Open range /^razing cattle on free public grasslands 

Range War ■ battle between ranchers over grazing rights 

Rigor seventy, ha^hness 

Roundup c athenn^attlc on rangt* for branding 
Rustler on r who steete livestock 

Registrat'ort - recordin^f brands by cattlemen's associations 
"Spook" to frighten 

Stamina strength, endurance f 
Stampede sudden running away of animals 
Stock growers men who raise domestic livestock 
Stray ■ wandering, lost domestic animal 

"Texas Hands" ■ Texans who worked on cattle ranches, somefmes 

as "hired guns 
Traildrive moving cattle on trails to market 

Agriculture 

Acculturation the process of absorbing new cul^al trait*; 
Austere stern, severe, strict 

Bargain collectively occurs when people of one occupation or 
class band together to df*ai with those of another occupation or 
class 

"Bee" neighborly gathering for work or competition 

Bonafide genuine, authentic 

"Bust" to become bankrupt 

Calico cheap cotton cloth wth a prmted^attern 

"Claim lumper" someone who attempts to seize a parcel of land 

that belongs to sofTieone else 
Colony ■ number of people living m an isolated group 
Commutation' purchase of a homestead tor money before the 

five year "proving up" period is ended 
Conspicuous obvjous, striking 
Constituent ore who votes for a representattve 
Corporate formed into a body by legal action 
Culprit one accused of a crime 
DcJiCacy tasty fop<l y 
Dru<igery wearisome, tiresome work 
Dugout shelter duq Out of a hillside 
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Efficiency effective operation 
Emblazoned inscribed with decoration 
Employ to make use of 

Expenditure iTwney which is s|)ent or disbursed 
Exorbitant - '"xcessis)e, extreme 
Extraction ■ act of drawing out 

'Farm fjarity ' ^balance between prices a farmer receives for his 
products and the prices he pays fo' equipment, ctc^ 

"Filing" registering claim to a homestead at a government land 
office V 

Filter pass through 

Forefront - foremost, at the front 

Formidable ■ causTg fear or dread / 

Gala - festive, pertaining to a celebration 

Hinterland - region remote from cities and towns 

"Hoppered" - attacked by grasshoppers 

Hutterites' members of a German speaking colony m Soath Dakota 
Indispensable - essential, necessary 
Inordtnantly - excessively: extremely 

Jew's harp - small musical instrument held between the teeth 

Leisure - freedom from toil, free time 

Lodgmg - sleeping quarters 

Mimrrtal ■ least possible 

Ostensibly - apparently 

Panic - depression in financial affairs 

Plausible ■ reasonable 

Potential - possible 

Prior ■ previous; earlier 

Proclivities * inclinations, propensities 

Prospective ■ expected 

"Proving up" ■ acquiring title to a homestead by »mprovefnents 

and occupancy for a designated period of time 
Public sentiment - majority opinion 
Ravme - large guiley or small valley 

"Relinquishment" ■ the sale of homestead rights oy a homesteader 

before the claim has been "proved up" 
Ridicule ■ make fun of, rriock 

Rural - pertaining to the country rather than to Cities or towns 
Strife - conflict 

Subsistence - means of support 
Sumptuous • lavish, luxurious 
Tangible - capable of being realized 
Technically - according to law or accepted rule 
Tillable ■ able to raise crops 
Thresh - to separate gram from straw 
Unscrupulous ■ unprincipled 
Vacate ■ to empty, to leave 
Ventilation ■ circulation of air 
Government and Polttics 

Anarchy ■ political disorder 
Anomaly - irregularity 
Assert ■ to affirm, damn title to 
Colleague - associate; co worker 
Conspicuous ^ obvious 
Dissidcru ■ one who disagrees 
Forum - place for discussjon 
Fusion ■ blending, coalition 
Gallantry - bravery 

Hydro electric producing electriCitf with water power 
impartial - fair 

Insurgent ■ progressive nxivement among Republicans against Old 

Guard conservatives' 
Integrity ■ honor 
Momentum - impetus, incentive 

"Muckraker" one who exposes corruption in government or busi- 
ness » 
Oratory eloquent speech 
Panacea - "cure all" 

Patronage offices or favors which a public official may grant 
Patron ism - political economic social system m southwestern states 
that originated in Spanish colonial tinrros, permitted the domi- 
nation of the nr«}orfty (peones) by an ehte minority (patrorm) 
Peers * equals 

'Popular Sovereignty" - decision by the voting public 
"Reactionary" one who favors a return to policies of an earlier 
period 

Repudiation disowning, renouncing 
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Sdfi Hdefonso (san li de fon' $o) plaa* where treaty was signed tn 
1800. by wh'ch the Spanish ceded Louisiana to the Frerjch. 
mtking its sate to the U S pos$rble m 1803 

Serene ■ calm 

Stalwart nickname for Otd Guard conservatives in Republican 
party 

Statutory iaw -■ taw as )t is written m statutes 
Suffrage - v Jte 

Tariff ■ System of duties placed on imported goods m the U.S. 
Temper ' to moderate 
Tenor ■ nature, intent ton 
Vigilance - alertness, watchfulness 

Towns and Town Buiktort 

Architecturally ' structurally ^ 
Attitude ■ feeling, mood 
Barter - to trade or exchange 
Deter ■ to dncourd^ ^ 

"59ers" - prcrfipectors who entered Colorado m search of gotd in 
18i9 

"Flush times" ■ brief period during which a placer, or surface, gold 

strike was profitable to prospectors 
Grist mill^.miH for grinding gram on burr sjones 
Gulch ravine 
Havoc ■ destruction 
Joss house ' Chmese temple 
Lode - mineral deposit 
Mercantile - commercial 
Nomenclature - system of names 
Onomastics - ^on o mas' tiks) study of place names 
Place-name • name of a river, town, point of interest, etc 
Placer ■ (plas' er) surface gold 
Replica ■ copy or reproduction 

"Strike" ' precious metal discovered in valuable <|uant!ty 
Subjective - affected by errx>tions or attitudes 
Urban * pertaining to a city or town 
Whet - ^hwet) to simulate, to make eager 

Coniervation, PreMrvation, Ecology 

Acs^euc ' pertaining to beauty 

Arterial ' channel of communication or transportation 
Brochure ■ pamphlet 
Bureaucracies - government agencies 
Data statistics 

Dilemma - choice of equally unsatisfactory alternatives 
Endangered - threatened 
Expenditures - monies spent, costs 
Exponent one who leads s»ipport of a cause 
Extinguish - smother, put out 
£uJogi2e laud, praise 
facetiously jOktngly 
Foresight ■ care for the future 
Geological - pertaining to the history of the earth 
Insubordination ■ disobedience, lack of respect 
Levee - srnail dike for cdntrotimg irngatton or floods 
Perpetual contmuous 
Poacher - one who takes game illegally 
Pr.vate entry • private control 
Privileged ■ having an advantage, favored 
Reforestation - replacement of trees m a forest 
Refuge ■ Shelter 
Romantic • lovjng adventure 
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Wakantanka. God 
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story of western development; includes a section on miners 

Place, Marian T,, The Copper Kings o^ Montana New York,^ 1961 
Contains ^ hst of mining terms and definitions,- tells the stor^ 
-of the "richest hill on earth" (Butte, Montana),^ and the men 
who made fortunes m the copper mines 

Silverberg, Robert, Ghost Towns of the American West New 
York, 1968 An illustrated story of ghost towns on the mmmg 
frontier, the "booms" and dtfter minerals as well as gold 



SUPPLEMENTARY LITERARY SOURCES 

Cather, Wilta, My Antonia. Boston, 1937 

Garland, l^hn. Son of the Middle Border . New York, 1917 

Guthrie, A'fe , Jr„ The Big Sky , Boston, 1947. 

Jeffers. Robinson. Selected Poems New York, 1959 

LaFaroel Ohver. Laughing Soy Boston, 1929 

Manfred, Fredrick lord Grizzly. New York, 1954 

Momaday, N Scott, House Made of Dawn New York, 1969 

Norris, Franic, The Octopus New York, I90l — 

Norris, Frank, The Pit New York, 1903 / 

Rolvaag, O.E , Giants in the Earth New York/l927 

Sandoz. Man. Old Jules Boston, 1935 

Waters, Frank, Tjie Man Who Killet^the peer Denver,^ 1962 



' Consarvation and Ecology 

Allen, Ourward L , Ty Ltf^of the Praines and Plain s. New York, 
1967 ! An elmamary ecQ^ical study of the grasslands from 
before the wscovery of A\erica to the coming of the white 
man Clearly written 

Brooks, Maurice,, The Life of the Mountains . New York. 1968 
A study of the ecology of the mountains m National Parks and 
Reserves, 

Butcher., Ocvereux, Ouf National Parks m Color New York. 
1966, Describes tj^ Park Service, Nattoeal Parks and Monu- 
ments; illustrated, maps 

Farb. Peter, Ecojo^ Time-Life Books, New York, 19/1 
illustrated, contains selections on survival, life cycles and man 
V* nature 

Hirsh, S. CarL Guardians of Tomorrow New York, 1971 Con* 
tains biographies of pioneers m conservation, illustrated 
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